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PREFACE. 


I T is a confideration which cannot 

but a£Ford the utmoft pleafure to a 

refleding mind, that* the Arts and 

Sciences, which are rapidlj^dvancing 

towards a ftate 6? l^erfedidn in 

• ova 

Europe, are not confined to that quarter 
of the globe, Jn the Haft, where 
Learning feemed to be extinguiflied, 
and Civilization nearly loft, amidft the 
contention of avarice and defpotifm, a 
fpirit of enquiry hath gone forth, 
A 3 which. 


which, aided by the ardour, of Philo- 
fopliy, promifes to diffipate the gloom 
of ignorance, and to fpread the advan- 
tages of knowledge through a region 
where its effeds may be expeded to 
be moft favourable to the general in- 
terefts of fociety. 

To the exertions of one Gentleman, 
whofe various excellencies panegyric 
might difplay in the warmefl: terms, 
without being charged with extrava- 
gance, the English fettlements in the 
East Indies are indebted for an inftito- 
tion which has already exhibited fpeci- 
mens of profound refearcli, of bold in- 
veftigation, and of happy illuftraticn, 
in various fubjeds of literature;— -fiib- 
jeds which, until the prefent times, 

had 
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liad ftot exercifed the faculties of 
Europeans ; but which, being produced 
to publick notice, will enlarge the 
bounds of knowledge, increafe the 
ftock of information, and furnifli ma-' 
terials for future Pliilofophers, Biogra- 
phers, and Hiftorians. 

That fo much has been already at-^ 
chieved by an infant Society, will be a 
fubjedb of furprize to thofe who have 
not conlidered the powers of genius and 
induftry to overcome obftacles. From 
what has already appeared at Calcutta, 
a judgment may be formed of what may 
hereafter be expeded. The ftores of 
Oriental Literature being now acceL 
lible to thofe* who have ability to 
make a proper ufe of them, intelli* 

gence 


gence hitherto locked up, it may be 
hoped, will delight and inform the en** 
quirers after the Hiftory, Antiquities, 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia* 

Tw^o Volumes of the Society’s Tranf. 
actions have been already publiflied | 
but thefe have been fo fparingjy diilri-^ 
buted in Great Britain that few have 
had the opportunity of being informed 
of their contents, or of judging of their 
value. This circumftance has induced 
the Editor to fele^l the contents of the 
prefent volumes from them and the 
Afiatic Mifcellany, for the amufement 
and inftrudfion of the publick. They 
are fuch as will confer honour on their 
authors, and afford entertainment to 
their readers. They contain a noble 

fpecimen 
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fpedoien of the talents of our coitn- 
trymeii inhabiting a diftant quarter of 
the globe, employing themfelv’es fedu-- 
loufly and honourably in extending the 
credit and eftablifhing the reputation 
of Britons in new and unexplored re- 
gions of Science and Literature^ 
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DISSERTATION I. 


ON THE 

GODS OF GREECE, ITALY, and INDIA j 

WRITTTEN IN MDCCLXXXIV. 

W E cannot juftly conclude, hy arguments 
preceding the proof of Eds, that one 
idolatrous people miiR have borrowed their 
deities, rites, and tenets from another; lince 
Gods of all fhapes and dimenfions maj be framed 
by the boundlefs powers of imagination, or by 
the frauds and follies of men, in countries never 
conneded ; but when features of refemblance, 
too Rrong to have been accidental, aie obferv- 
able in different fyftems of polytheifm, with- 
out fancy or prejudice to colour them and im- 
prove 



^ ON THE GODS OF GREECE, 

prove the likenefs, we can fcarce help believ- 
ing, that fome connexion has irnmemoriallj 
fubfifted between the feveral nations who have 
adopted them : it is my defign in this effay to 
point out fuch a refemblance between the pO“ 
pular worfhip of the old Greeks and Italians and 
that of the Hindus ; nor can there be room to 
doubt of a great hmilarity between their firange 
religions and that of Egypt, China, Terjia, 
Phrygia, Phanice., Syria ; to which, perhaps, 
we may fafely add fome of the fouthern kingr 
doms and even iflands of America', while the 
Gothick fyftem, which prevailed in the northern 
regions of Europe, was not merely fimilar to 
thofe of Greece and Italy, but almofl the fame 
in another drefs with an embroidery of images, 
apparently Aftatick, From all this, if it be fa- 
risfadtorily proved, we may infer a general union 
or affinity between the moft diftingiiifhed in- 
habitants of the primitive world at the time 
when they deviated, as they did too early de- 
viate, from the rational adoration of the only 
true God. 

There feemtohavebeen four principal fources 
of all mythology. J. Hiftorical, or natural, truth 
has been perverted into fable by ignorance, ima- 
gination, flattery, or ftupidity ; as a king of 
Crete, w^hofe tomb had been difeovered in that 
iiland, was conceived- to have been the God of 

Olytnpus, 
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Olympus i and Minos, a legiflator of that coun- 
try, to have been his foil, and to hold a fu- 
preme appellate jurifdidion over departed fouls : 
hence too probably flowed the tale of Cadmus, 
as Bochart learnedly traces it ; hence beacons 
or volcanos became one-eyed giants and mon- 
fters vomiting flames; and two rocks, from 
their appearance to mariners in certain pofl- 
tions, were fuppofed to crufh all veflels attempt- 
ing to pafs between them ; of which idle fic- 
tions many other inftances might be collected 
fi*om the Odyjfey and the various Argonautkk 
poems. The lefs we fay of Julian flats, deifi- 
cations of princes or warriors, altars railed, with 
thofe of Apollo, to the bafefl' of men, and 
divine titles beflowed on fuch wretches as 
Caius Octavianus, the lefs we lhall expofe 
the infamy of grave fenators and fine poets, or 
the brutal folly of the low multitude : but we 
may be allured, that the mad apotheofis of truly 
great men, or of little men falfely called great, 
has been the origin of grofs idolatrous errors in 
every part of the pagan world. 11. The next 
fource of them appears to have been a wild ad- 
miration of the heavenly bodies, and, after a 
time, the fyftems and calculations of aftrono- 
mers : hence came a confiderable portion of 
Egyptian and Grecian fable ; the Bahian wor- 
ihip in Arabia % the Eerjian types and emblems 
B z of 
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of Mihr or the fun, and the far-extended adora** 
don of the elements and the powers of nature ; 
and hence perhaps all the artificial Chronology 
of the Chmefe and Indians ^ with the invention 
of demigods and heroes to fill the vacant niches 
in their extravagant and imaginary periods. 
311. Numberlefs divinities have been created 
foleiy by the magic of poetry \ whofe efleiitial 
bulinefs it is to perfonify the moft abjflradl no- 
tions, and to place a nymph or a genius in 
every grove and almoft in every flower : hence 
Hygieia and Jafoy health and remedy, are the 
poetical daughters of ^5 lsculapius, who was 
either a difdnguiflied phyfician, or medical fkill 
perfonified ; and hence Ch'o?~is, or verdure, is 
married to the Zephy7\ IV. The metaphors 
and allegories of moralifls and metaphyficians 
have been alfo very fertile in Deities ; of which 
a thoufand examples might be adduced from 
Plato, Cicero, and the inventive commen- 
tators on Homer in their pedigrees of the 
Gods, and their fabulous leflbns of morality : 
the richefl: and noblefl: fliream from this abun- 
dant fountain is the charming philofophical tale 
of Psyche, or the Frogrefs of the Soul\ than 
which, to my tafte, a more beautiful, fuhlime, 
and well-fupported allegory ws.s never produced 
by the wifdom and ingenuity of man. Hence 
alfb the Indian MaT" a', or, as the word is ex- 
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plained by feme Hindu fcbolars, “ the firft in- 
** clination of the Godhead to diverfify himfelf 
(fuch is their phrafe) by creating worlds.,’* 
is feigned to be the mother of univerfal nature, 
and of all the inferior Gods ; as a Cajlmiman 
informed me when I alked him, w^hy Ca^'ma, 
or was reprefeoted as her fon ; but the 

word Ma'ya', on deiujion^ has a more fnbtile 
and recondite fen fe in the Vedanta philofophy, 
where it hgnifies the fyftem of perceptions^ 
whether of fecondary or of primary qualities, 
which the Deity was believed by Epichar-^ 
Mus, Plato, and many truly pious men, to 
raile by his omniprefent fpirit in the minds of 
his creatures, but which had not, in their opi- 
nion, any exigence independent of mind. 

In drawing a parallel betw'ecn the Gods of 
the Indian and European heathens, from what- 
ever fource they were derived, I fhall remem- 
ber, that nothing is lefs favourable to inquiries 
after truth than a fyftematical fpirit, and (hall 
call to mind the faying of a Hindu writer, 
that whoever obflinately adheres to any fet 
of opinions, may iiring himfelf to believe 
that the freiheft fandal-wood is a flame of 
fire this will efFedtually prevent me from 
infifting that fuch a God of India was the 
Jupiter of Greece ; fuch, the Apollo ;.fuclj, 
the Mercury : in fadl, flnee all the caufes of 
B 3 polj- 
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polytheifm contributed largely to the aflem- 
blage of Grecian divinities (though Bacon re- 
duces them all to refined allegories, 3nd New- 
ton to a poetical difguife of true hiftory), we 
find many Joves, many Apollos, many Mer-t 
CURIES, with diftiiKSt attributes and capacities ; 
nor fliail I prefume to fuggefl: more, than that, 
in one capacity or another, there exiffs a flrik- 
ing fimilitude between the chief objed^ of wor- 
fhip in ancient Greece or Italy and in the very 
interefling country which we now inhabit. 

The comparifon which I proceed to lay 
before you, mull: need? be very fuperficial, 
partly from my fliort refidence in Hinduftan^ 
partly from my warit of cpmplete leifure for 
literary amufements, hut principally becaufe I 
have no European book to refrefh my memory 
of old fables', except the conceited, though not 
unlearned, work of Pomey,. entitled Hhe Pan^ 
theon^ and that fo miferably tranflated, that it 
can hardly be read with patience. A thoufand 
more rirokes of refemblance might, I am fure, 
be colledled by any who fhould with that view 
perufe Hesiod, Hyginus, Cornutxts, and 
the other mythologies ; or, which would be 
a fliorter and a pleafanter way, fhould be fa- 
tisfied with the very elegant Syntagmata of 
Lilius Giraldus. 


Dis- 
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DisqnisiTioNS concerning the manners and 
condud of our fpecies in early time?, or indeed 
at any time, are always curious at lead and 
amufing ; but they are highly interefting to 
fuch as can fay of thetnfelves with Chremes 
in the play, We are men, and take an inte* 
reft in all that relates to mankind They 
may even be of folid importance in an age when 
fome intelligent and virtuous pcrfons are in- 
clined to doubt the authenticity of the accounts, 
delivered by Moses, concerning the primitive 
world ; fince no modes or fources of reafoning 
can be unimportant which have a tendency to 
remove fuch doubts. Either the firft eleven 
chapters of Genejis, all due allowances being 
paade for a figurative Eaftern ftyle, are true, 
or the whole fabrick of our national religion is 
falfe ; a conclufion which none of us, I truft, 
would wifh to be drawn. I, who cannot help 
believing the divinity of the Messiah, from 
the undifputed antiquity and manifeft comple- 
tion of many prophefics, cfpecially thofe of 
Isaiah, in the only perfoii recorded by hiftory 
to whom they arc applicable, am obliged of 
courfe to believe the fandity of the venerable 
books, to which that facred perfoii refers as 
^genuine : but it is not the truth of our national 
religion, as fuch, that I have at heart ; it is 
truth itfelf ; and if any cool unbiafted reafoner 
B 4 will 
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will clearly convince me that Moses drew his 
narrative through Egyptian conduits from the 
primeval fountains of Indian literature, I iliall 
eileem him as a friend for having weeded my 
mind from a capital error, and promile to Hand 
among the foremoft in alllfting to circ.date the 
truth, which he has afcertained. After fucha 
declaration, I cannot but perfuade myfelf, that 
no candid man will be difpleai'ed if, in the 
courfe of my work, I make as free with any 
arguments that he may have advanced, as I 
ihould really deiire him to do with any of mine 
that he may be difpofed to controvert. Having 
no fyftem of my own to maintain, I Hiall not 
purfue a very regular method, but lhail take 
all the Gods, of whom 1 difcourle, as they hap- 
pen to prefent themfelves ; beginning, how- 
ever, like the Romans and the Hindus^ with 
Janus or Gane'sa. 

■ The titles and attributes of this old Italian 
deity are fully cpmprifed in two choriambick 
verfl's of SuLPiTius ; and a farther account of 
him from Ovid would here be fuperfluous : 

J-me pater j Jane dhe biceps^ bifornm^ 

0 cate rerum fator^ O principiim deorum ! 

« Father- Janus, aiI.-beholding Janu?, thou divinity with 
« two heads, and with two forms; O fagacious planter of 
“ all things, and leader of deities !” 

He 
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He was the God, we fee, ofWifdom ; whence 
he is reprefented on coins with two, and on the 
Hetrufcan image found at Falifci with four 
faces ; emblems of prudence and circumfpec- 
tion : thus is Gane'sa, the God of Wlfdom in 
Hlndtiftan., painted with an Elephant's head, 
the fymbol of fagacious difceniment, and at- 
tended by a favourite rat^ which the Indians 
conhder as a wife and provident animal. His 
next great character (the plentiful fource of 
many fuperjflitious ufages) was that, from 
which he is emphatically filled the father^ and 
which the fecond verfe before cited more fully 
exprefles, the origin and founder of all things i 
whence this notion arofe, unlefs from a tradi- 
tion that he firfl built fhrines, raifed altars, 
and inflituted facrifices, it is not eafy to con-r 
jeclure ; hence it came, however, that his 
name was invoked before any other God ; that, 
in the old facred rites, corn and wine, and, in 
later times, incenfe alfo, were firfl offered to 
Janus ; that the doors or entrances to private 
houfes were called Janure^ and any pervious 
paflage or thoroughfare, in the plural number, 
fml, or with two beginnings ; that he was re- 
prefeated holding a rod, as guardian of ways, 
and a key, as opening, not gates only, but all- 
important works and affairs, of mankind j that 
he was thought to prefide oyer the morning, or 

beginning 
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heglnnmg of day ; that, although the Roman 
year began regularly with March, yet the 
eleventh month, named Januarius^ was con- 
iidered as frji of the twelve, whence the whole 
year was fuppofed to be under his guidance, 
and opened with great folemnity by the confuls 
inaugurated in his fane, where his ftatue was 
decorated on that occalion with frelh laurel ; 
and, for the fame reafon, a folemn denunci- 
ation of war, than w'hich there can hardly be a 
more momentous national a£l, was made by 
the military conful’s opening the gates of his 
temple with all the pomp of his magiftracy. 
The tw^elve altars and twelve chapels of Janus 
might either denote, according to the general 
opinion, that he leads and governs twelve 
months, or that, as he lays of himfelf in Ovid, 
all entrance and accefs miifl: be pade through 
him to the principal Gods, who were, to a 
proverb, of the fame number. We may add, 
that Janus was imagined to prefide over iiir 
fants at their birth, or the beginning of life. 

The Indian divinity has precifely the fame 
charaflrer : all facrifices and religious ceremo- 
nies, all addreffes even to fuperior Gods, ail fe- 
rious compofitions in writing, and all worldly 
affairs of moment, are begun by pious Hindus- 
with an invocation of Gane^'sa ; a word com- 
pofed of ifuy the governor or leader, and gan'a.^ 
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or a company of deities, ntne of which compa- 
nies are enumerated in the Aiim-coJ}). Inftances 
of opening bufinefs aufpiciouflj by an ejacula- 
tion to the Janus of India (if the lines of re- 
fcmblance here traced will juftify me in lb call- 
ing him) might be multiplied with eafe. Few 
books are begun without the words falutatlon to 
Gane's, and he is firft invoked by the Brah- 
mans, who condud the trial by ordeal, or per- 
form the ceremony of the homa, or facrifice to 
fire. M. Sonnerat reprefents him as highly 
revered on the coaft of Coromandel ; ‘‘ where 
the Indians (he fays) would not on any ac- 
count build a houfe without having placed 
on the ground an image of this deity, which 
they fprinkle with oil and adorn every day 
wdth flowers ; they fet up his figure in all 
their temples, in the ftreets, in the high 
roads, and in open plains at the foot of fbme 
tree ; fo that perfons of all ranks may 
voke him before they undertake any bufinefa, 
“ and travellers worfhip him before they pro- 
ceed on their journey.” To this I may add, 
from my own obfervadon, that in the commo- 
dious and ufeful town which now rifes at 
D bar mar any a or Gaya, under the aufpices of 
the adive and benevolent Thomas Law, Efq. 
colledtor of Rotas, every new-built houfe, a- 
greeably to an immemorial ufage of the Hindus, 
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has the name of Gane'sa fuperfcribed on its 
door ; and, in the old town, his image is placed 
over the gates of the temples. 

We come now to Saturn, tlie olJeil o:' 
the pagan Gods, of whofe office aiid adfioini 
much is recorded. The jargon of his beifig the 
fbn of Earth and of Heaven, who was the foa 
of the Sky and the Day, is purely a confeffion 
of ignorance who were his parents or who his 
predeceflbrs ; and there appears more fenfe in 
the tradition fiiid to be mentioned by the inqui- 
jfltive and well-informed Plato, that both 
Saturn, or Time, and his confort Cybele, 
** or the Earth, together with their attend- 
ants, were the children of Omr?/ and The- 
“ tis, or, in lefs poetical language, fprang 
from the waters of the great deep.” Ceres, 
the goddefs of harvefts, was, it feems, their 
daughter; and Virgil deferibes “the mo- 
“ ther and nurfe of all as crowned with tur~ 
“ rets, in a car drawn by lions, and exuit- 
“ ing in her hundred graiid-fons, all divine, 
all inhabiting fplendid ceieflial maniions ” 
As the God of time, or rather as 7me itfelf 
perfonified, Saturn was ufually painted by 
the heathens holding a feythe in one hand, and 
in the other a fiiake with its tail in its mouth, 
the fymbol of perpetual cycles and revoliitioiis 
pf ages : he was often reprefented in the act of 

devour- 
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dev'ounng years, in the form of children, and, 
fometimes, ncircled by the feafons appearing 
like boys and girls. By the Lathis he was 
named Satdnnus ; and the moft ingenious ety- 
mology of that word is given by Festus the 
grammarian; who traces it, by a learned ana- 
logy to many fimilar names, a fatu, from 
planting, becaufe, when he reigned in Italy,, 
he introduced and improved agriculture: but 
his diftinguidiing charader, which explains, 
indeed, ail his other titles and fundions, was 
expreffed allegorically by the dern of a (hip or 
galley on the reverfe of his ancient coins ; for 
which Ovid afugns a very unfatisfadory rea- 
fon, becaufe the divine duanger arrived in a 
“ £hip on the Italian coaft as if he could have 
been cxpeded on horfe-back, or hovering 
through the air. 

The account, quoted by Pomey from Alex- 
ander PoLYHisTOR, cads a clearer light, if 
it really came from genuine antiquity, on the 
whole tale of Saturn ; “ that he predided an 
extraordinary fall of rain, and ordered.the con- 
dnidion of a veflH, in which it was necef- 
faiy to fecure men, beads, birds, and rep- 
tiles from a general inundation.” 

Now it feems not ealy to take a cool re- 
view of all thefe tedimonies concerning the 

birth? 
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birth, kindred, ofFspriiig, charader, occupa-^ 
tions, andi entire life of Saturn, without af-« 
fentiog to the opinion of Bochart, or admit* 
ting it at leafl: to be highly probable, that the 
fable was raifed on the true hiftory of Noah 4 
from whofe flood a new period of time was 
computed, and a new feries of ages may be 
faid to have fprnng; who rofe frefh, and, as 
it were, newly born from the waves ; whofe wife 
was in fad the nniverfai mother, and, that the 
earth might foon be repeopled, was early blefled 
with numerous and flourifhing defceiidants : if 
we produce, therefore, an Indian Y\i\^ of di- 
vine birth, eminent for his piety and bene- 
ficence, whofe flory feems evidently to be that 
of Noah difguifed by JJtatick fidion, we may 
fafely offer a conjecture, that he was alfo the 
fame perfonage with Saturn. This was 
Menu, or Satyavrata, whofe patronymick 
name was Vaivaswata, or Child of the 
Sun ; and whom the Indians believe to have 
reigned over the whole world in the earlieft age 
of their chronology, but to have refided in the 
country of Dravira, on the coaft of the Eaftern 
Indian Peninfiila : the following narrative of the 
principal event in his life I have literally traiif- 
lated from the Bhdgavat ; and it is the fubject 
of the firfl Purdna^ entitled that of the Matfya^ 
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^ Desiring the prefervation of herds, and 

* of Brahmans, of genii and virtuous men, of 
‘ the Vedas, of law, and of precious things, 

‘ the lord of the univerfe aflumes many bodily 
^ fliapes; but, though he pervades, like the 
^ air, a variety of beings, yet he is himfelf 

unvaried, fince he has no quality fubjed to 
^ change. At the clofe of the laft Calpa, 

^ there was a general defli udion occafioned by 

* the fleep of Brahma' ; whence his creatures 
‘ in different worlds were drowned in a vafl: 

‘ ocean. Brahma', being inclined to flum- 

* her, defiring repofe after a kpfe of ages, the 
‘ ftrong demon Hayagri'va came near him, 

‘ and dole the Vidas, which had flowed from 
‘ his lips. When Heri, thepreferver of the 

* univerfe, difcovered this deed of the Prince 

* of Ddnavas, he took the fhape of a minute 

* fllh, called faf haru A holy king, named 

* Satyavrata, then reigned; a fervatit of 

* the fpirit, which moved on -the waves,, and 
^ fo devout, that water was his only fufte- 
‘ nance. He was the child of the Sun, and, in 
‘ the prefent Cdpa, is invefled by Nara'yan 
^ in the office of Menu^ by the name of 
‘ Sra'ldhaDe'va, or the God of Obfequies. 

* One day, as he was making a libation in the 
river Critamdld, and held water in the palm 

* of his hand, he perceived a fmali fifh moving 
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* in it. The king of Dravtra immedmtdy 
^ dropped the fiih into the river together with 

the water, which he had taken from it ; 

* when the fap^hart thus pathetically addrefled 
^ the benevolent monarch : ‘‘How canftthou, 
“ O king, who fhowell: affedion to the op- 
“ preifed, leave me in this river- water, where 
“ I am too weak to refill: the monfters of the 
“ flream, who fill me with dread ?” He, not 
‘ knowing who had afiimcied the form of a filh, 
‘ applied his mind to the prefervation of the 
‘ fafharl^ both from good-nature and from re- 
‘ gard to his own foul; and, having heard its 
‘ very fuppliant addrefs, he kindly placed it 
‘ under his protedion in a fmall vafe full of 
‘ water ; but, inafingle night, its bulk was 
‘ fo increafed, that it could not be contained in 
‘ the jar, and thus again addreffed theilluf- 
‘ trious Prince : “ I am not pleafed with living 

miferably in this little vafe; make me a large 
“ manfion, where I may dwell in comfort.” 
‘ The king, removing it thence, placed it in 
‘ the water of a ciflern ; but it grew three cii- 
‘ bits in lefs than fifty minutes, and laid : 
“ O king, it pleafes me not to fiay vainly in 
“ this narrow cifiern : lince thou haft granted 
“ me an alyium, give me a Ipacioiis habita- 

tioii.” He then removed it, and placed it 
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* in a pool, where, having ample fpace around 

* its bod j, k became a fifh of conliderable 
ffize. ‘‘ This abode, O king, is not conve- 
** nient for me, who mnft fwim at large in the 
** waters: exert thyfelf formyfafety, and re* 

move me to a deep lake/’ Thus addreffed, 
‘ the pious monarch threw the fuppliant into a 
^ lake, and when it grew of equal bulk with 

* that piece of water, he call the vaft fifh into 
' the fea. When the fifh was thrown into the 

* waves, he thus again fpoke to Satyavra- 
‘ ta : “ Here the horned lharks, and other 

monfters of great ftrength will devour me ; 
** thou fhouldfl not, O valiant man, leave me 
“ in this ocean.” Thus repeatedly deluded by 
‘ the fiih, who had addreffed him whh gentle 
‘ words, the king faid: “ Who arc thou, that 
“ beguileft me in that afiumed fhape ? Never 
before have I feen or heard of fo prodigious 
an inhabitant of the waters, who, like thee, 
“ has filled up, in a fingle day, a lake an.hun- 
** dred leagues in circumference. ^.Surely, thou 
art Bhagavat, who appeared before me ; 
the great Heri, whofe dwelling was on the 
weaves ; and who now, in compafiion to thy 
fervants, bearefi: the form of the natives of 
‘‘ the deep. Salutation and praife to thee, O 
firk male, the lord of creation, of pre* 
fervatioii, of defirudiion ! Thou art the 
C ‘‘ high eft 
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highefl: obje^i, O fupreme ruler, of us 
thy adorers, who pioufly feek thee. All 
‘‘ thy delufive defcents in this world give 
“ exigence to various beings : yet I am anxious 
to know, for what caufe that ihape has been 
alfumed by thee. Let me not, O lotos- 
eyed, approach in vain the feet of a deity, 
** whofeperfedl benevolence has been extended 
“ to all ; when thou haft fliown us to our amaze- 
ment the appearance of other bodies, not in 
reality exifting, but fucceilively exhibited.” 
‘ The lord of the utiiverfe, loving the pious 

* man who thus implored him, and intend- 

* ing to preferve him from the fea of deftruc- 
‘ tion, caufed by the depravity of the age, thus 
‘ told him how he was to ad. “ In feven 

days from the prefent time, O thou tamer 
“ of enemies, the three worlds will be plunged 
“ in an ocean of death ; but, in the midft of 
the deftroying waves, a large veftel, fent by 
“ me for thy life, fhall ftand before thee. 
Then fhalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all, 
the variety of feeds, and, accompanied by 
“ feven faints, encircled by pairs of all brute 
“ animals, thou {halt enter the fpacious ark, 
“ and continue in it, fecure from the flood, on 
one immenfe ocean without light, except 
‘‘ the radiance of thy holy companions. When 
the {hip fhall be agitated by an impetuous 

“ wind, 
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wind, thou fhait fafteh it with a large fea- 
ferpent on my horn ; for I will be near thee : 
‘‘ drawing the veifel, with thee and thy attend- 
ants, I will remain on the ocean, O chief of 
men, until a night of Brahma' fliall be com- 
pieteiy ended. Thou ihalt then know my true 
greatnefs, rightly named the fupreme God- 
head j by my favour, ail thy queflions fhall 
“ be anfwered, and thy mind abundantly in- 
“ fl:ru6:ed.’* Heri, having thus direiffed the 

* monarch, difappeared ; and Satyavrata 
‘ humbly waited for the time, which the ruler 

* of our fenfes had appointed. The pious 

‘ king, having fcattered toward the Eaft the 
‘ pointed blades of the grafs and turn- 

inghls face toward the North, fat medita- 
^ ting on the feet of the God, who had borne 
^ the form of a fifh. - The fea overwhelming 
^ its Ihores, deluged the whole earth ; and it 
‘ was foon perceived to be augmented by 

* fhowers from immenfe clouds. He, Bill 
‘ meditating on the command of Bhagavat, 
^ faw the velTel advancing, and entered it with 
^ the chiefs of Brahmans^ having carried into 
‘ it the rnedicinal creepers, and conformed to 
^ the diredrions of Heri. The faints thus ad-« 

dreifed him : ‘‘ O king, meditate on Ce'- 
SAVA ; who will, furely, deliver us from 
this danger, and grant us profperity,” The 
C 2 * God, 
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‘ God, being invoked by the monarch, ap^ 
‘ peared again diliindly on the vaft ocean in the 
‘ form of a fifh, blazing like gold, extending a 
« million of leagues, with one ftupendous horn ; 
on which the king, as he had before been 

* commanded by Hert, tied the fhip with a 

* cable made of a vafl ferpent, and happy in 
‘ his prefervation, flood praifing the deflroyer 
‘ of Madhu. When the monarch had finifhed 

* his hymn, the primeval male, Bhagavat, 

* who watched for his fafety on the great ex- 
‘ panfe of water,, fpoke aloud to his own di- 
‘ vine effence, pronouncing a facred Purana, 
‘ which contained the rules of the Banc'hya 
‘ philofophy : but it was an infinite myilery, to 
‘ be concealed within the bread: of Satya- 
‘ VRATA ; who, fitting in the vefiel wdth the 
‘ faints, heard the principle of the foul, the 

* Eternal Being, proclaimed by the preferving 

* power. Then Heri, rifing together with 
^ Bra'hma from the deflrudlive deluge, which 
‘ was abat«d, flew the demon Hayagri'ya, 

‘ and recovered the facred hooks. Satya- 
‘ VRATA, iiiflru^ted in all divine and human 

* knowledge, was appointed in the prefeut 
‘ Calpa^ by the favour of Vishnu, thefeventli 
*■ Menu, furnamed Vaivaswata : but the 
^ appearance of a horned fifh to the religious 
^ monarch was Maya, or delufion ,* and he 

* who 
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< wlio fliall devoutly hear this important alle- 
^ g<>rical narrative, will be delivered from the 
^ bondage of fm.’ 

This epitome of the fird: Indian Hiflory that 
IS now extant, appears to me very curious and 
very important ; for the ftory, though whim- 
fically drelied up in the form of an allegory, 
feems to prove a primeval tradition in this 
country of the unwerfal deluge defcribed by 
hlosEs, and fixes confequently the ihne^ when 
the genuine Chronology actually begins, 

We find, it is true, in the from which 

the narrative is extracted, another deluge^ which 
happened towards the clof® of the third age, 
when Yudhishth’ir was labouring under the 
perfecution of his inveterate foe Duryho'dan, 
and when Chrishna, who had recently be- 
coqae incarnate for the purpofe of fuccouring 
the pious and of deftroying the wiched, was 
performing wonders in the country oiMafhura 5 
but the fecond flood was merely locals and in- 
tended only to affedfc the people of Vraja : they, 
it feems, had offended Indra, the God of the 
firmament, by their enthufiafiic adoration of 
the wonderful child, “ who lifted up the 
mountain Goverdhena as if it had been a 
flower, and by fheltering all the herdfmen 
and fhepherdefles from the florm, convinced 
Indra of his fiipremapy.’^ That the Satya, 
C 3 or 
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or (if we may venture fo fo call it) tbe Safur- 
man, age was in truth the age of the general 
hood, will appear from a clofe examination of 
the ten Avatars, or Defcents, of the deity in 
his capacity of preferver; fince of the four, 
which are declared to have happened in the 
Satyavug, the ihre^ jirji apparently relate to 
fome ftiipendous convulfion of our globe from 
the fountains of the deep, and the fourth exhi- 
bits the miraculous punilhment of pride and 
impiety. Firh, as we have Ihown, there w^as, 
in the opinion of Hindus^ an interpolition of 
Providence to preferve a devout perfpn and his 
family (for all the Pandits that his wife, 

though not named, muft be underilood to have 
been laved with him) from an inundation, by 
xvhich all the wicked were deflroyed ; next, the 
power of the deity defeends in the form of a 
Boar, the lymbol of Ifrength, to draw up and 
fiipport on his tulks the whole earth, which 
had been fuiik beneath the ocean 5 thirdly, the 
lame power is rcjM’efented as a tortoife fuftaining 
the globe, which had been convulfed by the 
violent affauks of demons, while the Gods 
churned the fea with the mountain Mandar, 
and forced it to difgorge the facred things and 
animals, together with the w^ater of life, which 
it had fwallowed. Thefe three kories relate, I 
think, to the lame event, lhadowed by a mo- 

nil, 
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ral, a metaphyilcal, and aa aftroaomical alle- 
gory ; and all three feem conned ed with thehi- 
erogliphical fcnlptures of the old Egyptians. The 
fourth Avatar was a lion ifluing from a burn- 
ing column of marble to devour a blafpheming 
monarch, who would otherwife have {lain his 
religious fon ; and of the remaining- fix,- not 
one has the leafl relation to a deluge : the three, 
which are afcribed to the T^retayug^ when ty- 
ranny and irreiigion are faid to have been in- 
troduced, were ordained for the overthrovir of 
tyrants, or, their natural types, giants with a 
thoufand arms formed for the moft extenfive 
oppreliion ; and, in the Dwdfaryug^ the in- 
carnation of Cm shn A was partly for a fimilar 
purpofe, and partly with a view to thin the 
world of unjuft and impious men, who had 
multiplied in that age, and began to fwarm on 
the approach of the Caliyug, or the age of con- 
tention and bafenefs. As to Buddha, he feems^ 
to have been a reformer of the dodrines con- 
tained in the Fedas ; and though his good-na- 
ture led ‘him to cenfure thofe antient books, 
becaufe they enjoined facrifices of cattle, yet 
he is admitted as the ninth Avatar even by the 
Brahmans of Cir), and his praifes are fung by 
the poet JayadeVa: his charader is in many 
refpeds very extraordinary ; but as an account 
of it belongs rather to Hiftory than to Mytho- 
C 4 logy, 
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logy, it is referved for another Differtation* 
The tenth Avatar, we are told, is yet to come, 
and Is expected to appear mounted (like the 
crowned conqueror in the Apocalypi) on a white 
horfe, with a cimeter blazing like a comet to 
mow down all incorrigible and impenitent of- 
fenders, who ihall then be on earth. 

These four I'ugs have fo apparent an affi- 
nity with the Grecmi and Roman ages, that 
one origin may be naturally affigned to both 
fyllems : the firfl in both is diilhiguiffied as 
abounding in go% though Satya mean truth 
and probity, which were found, if ever, in the 
times immediately following fo tremendous an 
exertion of the divine power as the deftruflion 
of mankind by a gcner.d deluge ; the next is 
charaflerifed by filver, and the third by copper ; 
though their ufual names allude to proportions 
imagined in each between vice and virtue : the 
prefent, or earthen, age feems more properly 
difcriminated than by iron, as in antient Europe \ 
fnce that metal is not bafer or lefs ufefiil, 
though more common in our times, ’ and con- 
fequently lefs precious than copper ; while mere 
earth conveys an idea of the lowefi: degradation, 
V^e may here obferve, that the true Hiflary of 
the World feems obvioufly divifible into • 
ages or periods ; which may be called, hrik, 
the Tkliman or pureft age ; namely, the times 
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preceding the deluge, ^ind thofe fiicceeding it 
till the mad introdudion of idolatiy at Babel % 
next, the Patriarchal^ or pure age ; in which, 
indeed, there were mighty hunters of beafts 
and of men, from the rife of patriarchs in the 
family of Sem, to the limultaneous eftablifh- 
ment of great empires by the defcendants of his 
brother Ha'm ; thirdly, the Mofakk^ or lefs 
pure age, from the legation of Moses, and 
during the time when his ordinances were 
comparatively well-obferved and uncorrupted ; 
iadly, the Prophetical or impure^ age, begin- 
ning with the vehement warnings given by the 
Prophets to apoflate Kings and degenerate na- 
tions, but dill fubfifling and to fubfift, until 
all genuine prophefies fhall be fully accom- 
pliOted. The duration of the hiftoricai ages 
muft needs be very unequal and difproportion- 
ate ; while that of the Indian Tugs is difpofed 
fo regularly and artificially, that it cannot be 
admitted as natural or probable : men do not 
become reprobate in a geometrical progreffion^ 
or at the termination of regular periods ; yet fo 
well proportioned are the Tugs^ that even the 
lehgth of human life is diminifhed, as they ad- 
vance, from an hundred thoufand years in a 
fubdecuple ratio ; and as the number of princi- 
pal Avatars in each decreafes arithmetically 
from four, fo the number of years in each de? 

creafes 
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creafes geometricallj, and ali together conftitutc 
the extravagant fum of four million three Iinn« 
dred and twenty thoufand years ; which aggre- 
gate, multiplied by feventy-one, is the period 
in which every Menu is believed to prefide 
over the world. Such a period, one might 
conceive, would have fatisfied Archytas, the 
me a furor of fea and earthy and the numberer of their 
fands, or Archimedes, who invented a nota- 
tion that was capable of expreffing the number 
of them ; but the comprehenhve mind of an 
Indian chronologid: has no limits ; and the 
reigns of fourteen Menus are only a fingle day 
of Brahma', fifty of which days have elapfed, 
according to the Hindus^ from the time of the 
Creation, That all this puerility, as it Teems at 
fil'd: view, may be only an agronomical riddle, 
and allude to the apparent revolution of the 
fixed dars, of which the Brahmans made a 
mydery, I readily admit, and am even inclined 
to believe; but fo technical an arrangement 
.excludes all idea of ferioiis Hidory, I am feii- 
iible how much thefe remarks will odeod the 
warm advocates for Indian antiquity; but we 
mud not fiicrifice truth to a bafe fear of giving 
offence. That the Vedas were actually writteii 
before the flood I lhall never believe ; nor can 
xve infer from the preceding dory, that the 
learned Hindus believe it; for the allegorical 

flum- 
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ilamber of Brahma- and the theft of the fa- 
crcd books mean oelj, in fimpler language, 
that the human race •was become corrupt ; but 
that the Vidas' very antient, and far older 
than other Sanfcrit compofitions, I will ven- 
ture to aflert from my own examination of 
them, and a comparifon of their ftyle with that 
of the Purdns 2 i\A iho; Dherma Sdflra, A fimi- 
lar comparifon juftifies me in pronouncing, that 
the excellent law-book afcribed to SwaVamb- 
HuvA Menu, though not even pretended to 
have been written by him, is more antient than 
the Bha'gavat ; but that it w^as compofed in 
the firfl: age of the world, the Brahmans would 
find it hard to perfuade me ; and the date, 
which has been affigned to it, does not appear 
in either of the two copies which I pofiefs, or 
in any other that has been collated for me : in 
fa6t, the fuppofed date is comprifed in a Verfe 
which flatly contradids the work itfelf ; for it 
was not Menu who compofed the fyftem of law, 
by the command of his father Brahma', but 
a holy perfonage or demigod, named Bhrigu, 
who revealed to men what Menu had delivered 
at the requeft of him and other faints or patri- 
archs. In the Mdnava SdJIra, to conclude this 
digreffioo, the meafure is fo uniform and me- 
lodious, and the flyle fo perfedly Sanfcrit or. 
BoUfmk that the book mufl he more, modern 

than 
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tliaii the feriptures of Moses, in which the 
iimpllcity, oi- rather nakednefs, of the Hebrew 
dialed, metre, and ftyle, muif convince every 
nnbialfed man of their fnperior antiquity. 

I LEAVE etymologiil's, who decide every 
thing, to decide whether the word Menu, or, 
in the nominative cafe, Menus, h?.s any con- 
nedion with Minos, the Lawgiver, and fnp-^ 
pofed fon of Jove ; the Cretans t according to 
Diodorus of Sicily, iifed to feign, that moft 
of the great men who had been deified in re^ 
turn for the benefits which they bad conferred 
on mankind, were born in their ifland ; and 
hence a doubt may be raifed, whether Minos 
■was really a Cretan. The Indian legiflator 
was the fird, not the feventh MENU, -orSA- 
TYAVRATA, whom I fuppofe to be the 
3aturn of Italy: part of Saturn’s charac-^ 
ter, indeed was that of a great law’^giver, 

genm Indocile ac differfMn monUbns a/th 
Compajuih legefque dedit ; 

and we may fufped, that all the foiirteeii 
Me "‘ US are reducible to one, who was called 
Ivuii by tbe Arabs, and probably by the He- 
brews, though we have difguifed his name by 
at) improper pronunciation of it. Some near re- 
lation between the feventh Menu and the Gre- 
cian Minos may he inferred from the lingular 

charader 
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chara0:er of the God Yam a, who was 
aifo a child of the Snii, and thence named Vai- 
VASWATA : he had too the lame title with his 
brother Sra'ddhadeVa ; another of his tides 
was DHERMAiiA'’jA, or Kmg of fuf ice\ and 
a third, hordofthe Patriarchsi 

but he is chiefly diftinguifhed as judge of de- 
parted fouls ; for the Hindus believe, that when 
a fool leaves its body, it immediately repairs to 
Yamapur^ or the city of Yam a, where it re- 
ceives a jufl fentcnce from him, and either as- 
cends to S^verga, or the firft heaven, or is dri- 
ven down to Narac, the region of ferpents, or 
affumes on earth the form of fome animal, nn- 
iefs its offence had been fuch, that it ought to 
be condemned to a vegetable, or even to a 
mineral, prifon. Another of his names is very 
remarkable: I mean that of Ca^la, or time, 
the idea of which is intimately blended with 
the charaflers of Saturn and of Noah ; for 
the name Cronos has a manifeft affinity with 
the word chronos ; and a learned follower of Ze- 
ra'tusht aflures me, that in the books which 
the Behdins hold facrecl, mention is made of an 
miiverfal inundation, there named the deluge of 
Time. 

It having been occafionally obferved, that 
Ceres was the poetical daughter of Saturn, 
v/e cannot clofe this head without adcfing, that 

the 
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the Hindus alfo have ikititGoidefs of Ahundance^ 
whom they ufually call Lacshmi', and whom 
they confider as the daughter (not of Menu, ^ 
but) of Bhrigu, by whom the firft Code of 
facred ordinances was promulgated : Ihe is alfo 
named Pedma' and Camala' from the facred 
Lotos or Nymphaa ; but her mod: remarkable 
name is Sri', or, in the firft cafe, SrPs ; which 
has a refemblance to the fortune 

or profpcrity * It may be contended, that, al- 
though Lacshmi' may be figuratively called 
the Ceres of Hindujian, yet any two or more 
idolatrous nations, who fubfifted by agriculture, 
might naturally conceive a Deity to prefide ovet 
their labours, without having the lead inter- 
courfe with each other j but no reafon appears, 
why two nations fhould concur in fuppofing 
that Deity to be a female : one at lead of them 
would be more likely to im^igine, that the 
Earth was a Goddefs, and that the God of 
abundance rendered her fertile. Befides, in 
very ancient temples near Gaya, we fee images 
of LacshmP, with full breafts and a cord 
twifted under her arm like a horn of plenty, 
which look very much like the old Grecian and 
Roman figures of Ceres. 

The fable of Saturn having been thus 
analyfed, let us proceed to his defcendants ; 
andbegih, as the Poet adviies, with Jupiter, 

%vhofc 
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whofe fiipremacy, thunder, and libertinlfm, 
every boy learns from Ovid ; while his great 
offices of Creator, Preferver, and Deftroyer, 
are not generally conhdered in the fyflems of 
European mythology. The Romans had, as 
we have before obferved, many Jup iters, 
one of whom was only the Firmament perfoni- 
fied, as Ennius clearly expreffes it : 

Jfpice hoc fuhlime candem^ quern hnvocant omnes Jovem. 

This Jupiter or Diespiter, is tht Indian 
God of the vihble heavens, called Indr a, or 
the King^ and Divespetir, or Lord of the 
SAy, who has alfo the charader of the Roman 
Genius, or Chief of the good fpirits ; but 
moil of his epithets in Sanfcrit are the fame 
with thofe of the Ennian Jove. His confortis 
named Sachi'; his celeftial city, Amar avail % 
his palace, Vaijayanta ; his garden, Nanddna ; 
his chief elephant, Airavat ; his charioteer, 
MaTaTi ; and his weapon, Vajra^ or the 
thunderbolt: he is the regent of winds and 
ihowerj, and, though the Eaft is peculiarly 
under his care, yet his Olympus is Mcru^ or the 
north pole allegorically reprefented as a moun- 
tain of gold and gems. With all his power 
he is confidered as a fubordinate Deity, and far 
inferior to the Indian Triad, Brahma^, Vise- 
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Nxr, and Maha^deva or Siva, who are 
forms of one and the fame Godhead : thus the 
principal divinity of the Greeks and hatianSf 
whom they called Zeus and Jupiter with ir- 
regular inflexions Dios and Jovis, was not 
merely Fulminatory the Thunderer, but, like 
the deflroying power of Magnus Di- 

vus, Uetor, Genitor ; like the preferving 
power, Conservator, Soter, Opitulus, 
Altor, Rum I nus ; and like the creating power, 
the Gher of Life ; an attribute, which I men- 
tion here on the authority of Cornutus, a 
confummate mafter of mythological learning. 
We arc advifed by Plato himfelf to fearch 
for the roots of Greek words in fome barbarous, 
that is, foreign foil ; but, lince I look upon 
etymological conjedlures as a weak bafis for 
hiftorical enquiries, I hardly dare fugged, that 
Zrv, Siv, andjov, are the lame fyllable diffe- 
rently pronounced : it mud, however be ad- 
mitted, that the Gmir having no palatial 
may like that of the Indians y might have ex- 
preffed it by their and that the initial let- 
ters of %ugon and jugum are (as the iiidance 
proves) eadly interchangeable. 

Let us now defeend, dom thefe general 
and introdudory remarks, to fome particular 
obfervations on the refetnblance of Zeus or 

Jupiter 
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j UP I TER to the triple divinity V ish n^t, Siva , 
Brahma' ; for that is the Order in which they 
are eipreffed by the letters A, U, and M, 
which coalefce ahd form the myfiicai word 
O'M ; a wold which never efcapes the lips of a 
pious Hindu, who meditates on it in hleiice : 
whether the Egyptian ON, which is commonly 
fuppofed to mean the Sun, be the Sanfcrit. mo- 
nofyilable, I leave others to determine. It 
jmuft always be remembered, that the learned 
Indians, as they are intruded by thejr own 
books, in truth acknowledge only One Su- 
preme Being, whom they call Brahme, or 
THE great one, in the neuter gender : they 
believe his Effence to be infinitely removed 
from the comprehenfion of any mind but his 
own ; and they fuppofe him to manifefi: his 
power by the operation of his divine fpirit, 
whom they name Vishnu, the Pcrvader, and 
Na'ka'van, or Moving on the waters, both in 
the mafculine gender, whence he is often de- 
nominated the Eirfi Male ; and by this power , 
they believe, that the whole order of nature is 
preferved and fiipported ; but the Vedlmtis, 
unable to form a difiinfl idea of brute matter 
independent of mind, or to conceive that the 
work of Supreme Goodnefs was left a moment 
to itfelf, imagine that the Deity is ever prefent to 
D his 
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his work, and conftantlj fiipports a ieiios of 
-perceptions, which, in one fenfe, they call 
illujory^ though they cannot but admit the re^ 
uUty of all created forms, as far as the hap“- 
pinefs of creatures can be affeiS-ed hy them* 
When they conllder the divine power exerted 
in creating^ or in giving exiflence to that which 
exifted not before, they call the Deity Brah- 
ma^ in the mafcuHne gender alfo ; and when 
they view him in the light of Defir oyer^ or 
father Changer of forms, they give him a thou- 
fand names, of which Siva, i'sa or I'swARaji 
Rubra, Hara, Sambhu, and MAi-iA'DEh^A 
or Mahe'sa, are the moff common. The firjfl 
operations of tbefe three Powers are variouflj 
defcribed in the different Puranas by a num- 
ber of allegories, and from them we may de- 
duce the lonum Philofopby of primeval water ^ 
the doulrine of the Mundane Egg, and the 
veneration paid to the Nymphcea, or Lotos, 
which tvas anciently revered in Egypt, as it is 
Blndicfian, Llhet, Nepal : the 
Libetlans are faid to einbellifh their temples and 
altars wnth it, and a native of Nepal made 
proftrations before it on entering my fliidy, 
where the fine plant and beautiful Bowers lay 
for examination. Mr. Holw'ELL, jo explain- 
ing his £rfl: plate, fuppofes Brahma'' to bei- 
Boating on a leaf of betel in the midil of the 
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ibyfs ; but it was manifeftly intended by a bad 
painter for a lotos- leaf 'or for that of the In-^ 
dian fig-tree ; nor is the fpedes of pppper, 
known in Bengal by the name of llamhida^ and 
ofi the coaft of Mckahar by that of Betel, held 
facred, as he afferts-, by the Hindus, or necef- 
farily cultivated under the infpedioh of Brah- 
mans i though as the Vines are tender, all the 
plantations of them are carefully fecUred, and 
ought to, be cultivated by a particular tribe of 
SMras, who are then'ce called Tdmbulds, 

That wader was the primitive element and 
Hrfl; work of the Creative Power, is the uni- 
form opinion of tht Indian Phiiofophers ; but, as 
they - give fo particular an account of the general 
deluge and of the Creation, it can never be 
admitted, that their whole fyftem arofe from 
traditions concerning the Flood only, and mult 
appear indubitable, that their dodrine is in part 
borrowed from the opening of Birdsk or Ge* 
'nejis, than which a fublimer padage, from the 
hrft word to the lafl, never Bowtd or will flow 
from any human pen : In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth. — And the 
earth was Void and waife, and darknefs was 
On the face of the deep, and the Spirit of 
God moved upm the face of the waters ; and 
God faid : Let Light be — and Light wasl^ 
The fublimity of this pailage is confiderably dimi- 
D ^ nifhed 
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riifhed by the Indian paraphr^fe of it, with which 
Menu, the fon of Brahma^, begins his addrefs 
to the fages, who coiifulted him on the formation 
of the univerfe: “ This world,” fays he, “was 
“ alldarknefs, undifcernible, undiftinguifliable, 

‘ ‘ altogether as in a profound fleep ; till the felf- 
“ exigent iiivilible God, making it manifeft . 
“ with live elements and other glorious foi ms, 
“ perfectly difpelled the gloom. He, defiring 
“ to raife up various creatures by an emanation 
from his own glory, firf: created the 
“ and impreffed them with a power of mo- 
“ tion : by that power was produced a golden 
egg, blazing like a thoufand funs, in which 
“ was born Brahma', felf-exifting, the great 
“ parent of all rational Beings. The waters 
“ are called fincethey are the offspring 

“ of Nera (or i'swara) ; and thence was 
Na'ra'yana named, becaufehisfirft 
or moving^ w'as on them. 

“ That which is, the invilible caufe, eter- 
“ nal, felf-exifting, but unperceived, bccom- 
“ ing mafculine fro^n neuter^ is celebrated 
“ among all creatures by the name of Erau- 
“ ma'. That God, having dwelled in the 
‘‘ Egg, through revolving years, Kimfelf me- 
“ ditatingon Himfelf, divided it into two equal 
“ parts ; and from thofe halves formed the 
heavens and the earth, placing in the midft 

the 
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tlie fubtlle ether, the eight points of the 
world, and the permanent receptacle of 
waters.” 

To this cnrions defcription, with which the 
Mmava Safira begins, I cannot refrain from 
fubjoining the four veiTes, which are the text of 
the Bh'.gavat^ and are believed to have been 
pronounced by the Supreme Being to Brah- 
ma': the following verhou is molb fcrnpuloufly 
literal. 

‘‘ Even I was even at firft, not any other 
thing; that, which exifls, unperceived; fu^ 
preme; afterwards I am that which is; 
and he, who mull remain, am L 
“ Except the First Cause, . whatever 
may appear, and may not appear, in the 
mind, know that to be. the mind’s Ma'ya', 
(or Delufmi) as light, as darknefs. 

As the great elements are in various be- 
ings, entering, yet not entering (that is, 
pervading, not deilroying), thus am I in 
them, yet not in them. 

Even thus far may enquiry be made by 
him, who feeks to know the principle of 
“ mind, in union and reparation, which muf|: 

be EVERY WHERE ALWAYS.” 

Wild and obfeure as thefe ancient ^verfes 
snufl appear in a naked verbal tranflation, it 
D 3 will 
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will |5erhaps be thought by many, that the 
poetry or mythology oi Greece or Italy afford 
no conceptions m re awfully magnificent : yet 
the brevity and umplicity of the Mofaic di£liou 
are unequalled. 

As to the creation of the world, in the opi- 
nion of the Romam, Ovid, who might na» 
rurally have been expedled to defcribe it with 
learning and elegance, leaves us wholly in the 
dark, which of the Gods was the- tihlor in it 
other Mythologifls are more explicit ; and we 
may rely on the authority of Cornu t us, that 
the old European heathens confidered Jove (not 
thefonof Saturn, but of the Ether ^ that is, 
of an unknown parent) as the great Lfe-glver^ 
and Father of Gods and Men ; to which may be 
added the Orpheait dodtrine, preferved by Pro- 
CLus, that ‘‘ the abyfs and erapyreum, the earth 
and, fea, the Gods and Goddefies, were pro- 
duced by Zeus or Jupiter.’’ In this cha- 
radler he correfponds with Brahma^ ; and, 
perhaps, with that God of the Babylonians (if 
we can rely on the accounts of their ancient re- 
ligion), w^ho^ like Brahma^, reduced the uni- 
verfe reorder, and like Bkahma^, lojl his hend^ 
with the blood of which new animals were in- 
Bandy formed : I allude to the common ftory^ 
the meaning of which I cannot difeover, that 

Brahma^ 
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Bn AHMA^ had five heads till one of them was 
cut off by Na^^aVaV. 

That, in another capacity, Jove was the 
Helper and Supporter of all, we may colledt 
from hisoldL^^zVz epithets, and from Cicero, 
who informs ns, that his iifual name is a con- 
traction of Juvans Pater ; an etymology, which 
ihews the idea entertained of his charader, 
though we may have fome doubts of its accu- 
racy. Callimachus, we know, addreffes 
him as the hcjiawer of all good^ and of fecurity 
from grief ; and, fince neither wealth without 
virtue^ nor virtue without wealthy give mnpkte 
happinfs.^ he prays, like a wife poet, for both. 
An Indian prayer for riches would be direded to 
Lacshmi', the wife of Vi shnu, fince the Hindu 
goddeffes are believed to be the powers of their 
refpedive lords : as to Cuve'ra, the Indian 
Plutus, one of vvhoii&u-amQsm Paulafya^ he 
is revered, indeed, as a magnificent Deity, re- 
fiding in the palace of Alacd^ or borne through 
the iky in a fplcndid car named Pujhpaca^ but 
is manifellly fubordinate, like the other feven 
Genii, to the three principal Gods, or rather 
to the principal Gpff confidered in three capa- 
cities. As the foul of the world, or the per- 
vading mind, fo finely deferibed by Vieoil, 
we fee Jove reprefented by feveral Romm 
D 4 , poets 
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poets; and wi.h great fublimity by Lug an in 
the known fpeech of Cato concerning the 
mon'.an oracle, Jufiter is, wherever we 
look, wherever we move.*^ This is precifely 
the Indian idea of Vishnu, according to the 
four verfes above exhibited ; not that the Brah- 
mans imagine their male Divinity to be the di- 
vine Bjj'ence of the great one, which they de» 
dare to be wholly incompreheniible ; but, fincc 
the power oi prefirving created things by a fii- 
perintcnding Provide nee, belongs eminently to 
the Godhead, they hold that power to exift 
tranfcendently in the preferving member of the 
Triad, whom they fiippofe to be every where 
always, not in fubllance, but in fpirit and 
energy : here, however, 1 fpeak of the Vaijh- 
navah ; for the Saha's aferibe a fort of pre- 
eminence to Siva, whofe attributes are now to 
be coiicifely examined. 

It was in the capacity of Avenger and De« 
Rroyer, that Jove encountered and overthrew 
the Ikans and Giar ts, whom Typpon, Bria- 
REUs, Tiiyus, and the reft: of their fraternity, 
led again ft the God rf Olympus ; to whom an 
Eagle brought lighining md. thunderbolts during 
th- warfare : thus, in aiimilar cotiteft between 
Siva and the Daityas, or children of Dixr, 
who frequently rebelled againft heaven, Brah«. 
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is believed to have prefented the God of 
Deftruclioti with fierv fliafts. One of the many 
poems entitled Ramdyan, the laft book of 
%vhlchhas been tranflated into Italum^ contains 
an extraordinary dialogue between the crow 
Bbufiunda^ and a rational Eagle, named Ga- 
RUDA, who is often painted with the face of a 
beautiful youth and the body of an imaginary 
bird ; and one of the eighteen Furhias bears his 
name and comprizes bis v^di ole hiftoiy. M. 
SoNNERAT informs us, that Vishnu is repre- 
fented in fome places riding on the Garuda, 
which he fuppofes to be the Pofidicheri Eagle qf 
Br issoN, efpecially as the Brahmans of the Coaft 
highly venerate that clafsof birds, and provide 
food for numbers of them at flated hours : I ra- 
ther conceive the Garuda to be a fabulous bird, 
but agree with him, that the Hindu God, who 
rides on it, refembles the ancient J . pitek. In 
the old temples at Gaya^ Vishnu is either 
mounted on this poetical bird, or attended by it, 
together with a little page; hut, left an etymo- 
logid Ihould find Ganym^d iiiGAKUD, 1 muft 
obferve, that the Sanfcrit word is pronounced 
Garura ; though 1 admit, that the Grecian and 
Indian ftories of the celeflial bird and the page 
appear to have fome refembiance. As the 
Jupiter fixed his court and held his 
councils 
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coitucils on a lofty and brilliant mountain, fa 
the appropriated feat of Maha'deVa, whoiiri 
the Salvds Gonfider as the Chief of the Deities, 
was mount Cdilafa^ every Ipiinter of whofe 
rocks was an ineftlmable gem : his terrefcrial 
haunts are the fnowy hills of Himalaya^ or that 
branch of them to the EafI: of the Brahnaputra^ 
which has the name of Chandrajld bara^ or the 
Mountain rj' the Moon, When, after all thefe 
circumftances, we learn that Siva is believed 
to have three eyes, whence he is named aUo 
Tejlo^chan, and know from Pausanias, 
pot only that Triophthalmos v/as an epithet of 
Zeus, but that a ftatue of him had been found 
fo early as the taking of ‘Troy with a third eye- 
pi his forehead,, as we fee him reprefented by 
the Hindus,, we mnft conclude, that the identity 
pf the two Go4s fills little ihoit of being de- 
monflrated, 

Jn the charadler of Hejiroycr alfo we may look 
upon this Indian Deity as corvefponding with 
the Stygian Jovf, or Plutq ; cfpecially face 
CAh.f, or H'imc in the feminine gender, is a 
name of his coiifort, who will appear hereafter to 
be Prosskpine : indeed, if we can rely on a 
Terftan tranfiation of the Bbagarat (for the 
original is not yet in my pofieflion), the fovc~ 
reign of Patala^ or the Infernal Regions,, is the 
' lutig of Serpents^ named Se'shana'cja ; for 
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Crishna is there faid to have defcended with 
his favourite Arjun to the feat of that formi- 
dable divinity, from w'hpm he inftantly ob- 
tained the favour which he requefted, that the 
fouls of a Br£fhman*s lix ions, who had beeu 
flain in battle, might reanimate their refpedlive 
bodies; and Se'’shana'ga is thus defcribed: 
He had a gorgeous appearance, with a thou- 
land heads, and on each of them a crown 
fet with refplendent gems, one of which was 
larger and brighter thaii the reft; his eyes 
gleamed like flaming torches ; but his neck, 
his tongues, and his body were black ; the 
Ikirts of his habiliment were yellow, and a 
fparkling jewel hung in every one of bivS 
ears ; fiis arms were extended, and adorned 
with rich bracelets, and his hands bore the 
holy ftiell, the radiated weapon, the mace 
for war, and thelptosf^ Thus Pluto was 
often exhibited in painting and fculpture with a 
diadem and feeptre ; but himfelf and his equi- 
page were of the blackeft fliade. 

There is yet another attribute of Maha''- 
deVa, by ivhich he is too viftbly diftinguidied 
in the drawings and temples of Bengal. To 
deftroy, according tp the Vidhntis of India, the 
Si^'s of Berfa, and many Philofophers of our 
European fchools, is only to generate and repro-^ 
duce in another form : hence the God of De-- 

Jiruliiom 
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firuStlon is holden in this coimtry to preiida 
over Generation ; as a fy tnboi of which he rides 
on a white bulL Can we doubt that the loves 
and feats of Jupiter Genitor (not forgetting 
tliQ white hull of Europa) and his extraordi? 
nary title of Lapis, for which no fatisfadlory 
areafon is commonly given, have a connection 
with the Indian Phiiofophy and Mythology ? 
As to the deity of Lampfacus^ he was originally 
a mere fcarecrow, and . ought not to have a 
place in any mythological fyftem ; and in re^ 
gard to Bacchus, the God qI Vintage (between 
whole ads and thofe of Jupiter we find, as 
Bacon' obferves, a wonderful affinity), his 
IthyphalUck images, meafures, and ceremonies 
alluded probably to the fuppofed relation of 
Love and W ine ; unlefs we believe them to 
have belonged originally to Siva, one of whofe 
names is Vag\s or Bc/gI'S, and to have been 
afterwards improperly applied. Though, in an 
EBay on the Gods of India, where the Erhh- 
mans are poiitively forbidden to taftc ferinentefl 
liquors, we can have htrle to do with Bacchus, 
as God of Wine, who wvas probably no more 
than the imaginary prendenc ever the vintage 
in Italy., Greece, and the Lower Afia, yet w'e 
mufl' not omit SuRA-Dffvf, the Goddefs of 
Wine, who arofe, fay the Hindus, from the 
ocean, when it was churned with the mountain 

Mandcrr 
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Mania?' * and this fable feems to indieatfi,- that 
the hidians came from a country in which' wine 
ivas antiently made and conlidered as a bleiling 5 
though the dangerous elfedts of intemperance 
induced their early legiflators to prohibit the 
ufe of all fpirituous liquors ; and it were much 
to be wiflied that fo wife a law had never been 
violated. 

Here may be inti'oduced the Jupiter Ma- 
rlnus^ or Neptune, of the Romans^ as re- 
fembling Maha'deVa in his generative cha- 
radler ; efpecially as the Hindu God is the huf- 
band of Bhava'niV whofe relation to the wa- 
ters is evidently marked by her image being re- 
flored to them at the conclulion of her great 
fedival called Durgotfava : flie is known alio to 
have attributes exadlly fimilar to thofe of 
Venus Marma, whole birth from the lea-foam 
and fplendid rife from the Conch, in which 
die had been cradled, have afforded fo many 
charming fubjeds to antient and modern artids; 
and it is very remarkable, that the Rembha' 
of Indra’s court, who feems to correfpond 
with the popular Venus, or Goddefs of Beauty, 
%vas produced, according to the Indian Fabulifts, 
from the froth of the churned ocean. The 
identity of the tiifufa and the trident^ the wea- 
pon of Siva and of Neptune, feems to efta- 
biifli this analogy and the veneration paid all 

over 
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over India to the large buccihiim, elpeciali)^ 
when it can be foiuiid with the fpiral line and 
mouth turned from left to right, brings in- 
ilantly to our mind the hiulic of Triton. 
The Genius of Water is Varuna^ but he^ 
like the reft, is far inferior to MAhe^sa'', and 
even to Indr A, who is the Prince of the be - 
neficent genii. 

This way of confidering the Gods as indi» 
vidual fubffahces, but as diftin6i: perfons in di« 
hindfc charatlers, is Gommon to the Eiirdpean 
and Indian fyftems ; as well as the cuftom of 
giving the higheil of them the greatefl niimbet' 
of names : hence, not to repeat what has been 
faid of Jupiter 5 came the triple capacity of 
Diana ; and heftce her petition in Calli- 
machus, that fhe might be polyonymom or 
manp^iltlei. The confort of Siva is more emi- 
nently marked by thele diflindions than thofe 
of Brahma' or Vishnu: fhe refembles the 
Isis Myrhnymos^ to whom an antieiit marble, 
defcribed by Gruter, is dedicated; but her 
leading names and cbaradters are Pa'rvati', 
DuRGA', BHAvA'Ni'. 

As thQAIountaln-bornGoAAQls^ orPA'RVATi', 
file has many properties of the Olympian Juno : 
her majefhc deportment^ high fpirit, and ge- 
neral attributes are the fame ; and we find her, 
both on Mount Callafa^ and 'at the banquets 

of 
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of the Deities, uniformly the companion of her 
huiband. Oiae circumftance in the parallel is 
extremely fingiilar *, (he is ufually attended by 
her fon Ca'rticeVa, who rides on ^ peacock i 
and, in fome drawings, his own robe leems to 
be fpangied with eyes ; to which mud: be add-* 
ed that, in feme of her temples, 2. peacock^ 
without a rider, ftands near her image. Though 
Ca'rtice'‘ya, with his fix faces and numeroua 
eyes, bears fbme refemblance to Argus, whom 
Juno employed as her principal wardour, yet, 
as he is a Deity of the fecond clafs, and the 
Commander of celedial Armies, he feems clearly 
to be the Orus of Egypt and the Mars of Italy i 
his name Scanda, by which he is celebrated 
in one of the Puranas^ has a connexion, I 
am perfuaded, with the old Secandeb of 
Perjia^ whom the poets ridiculoufly confound 
with the Macedonian. . 

The attributes of Durga', or difficult if 
accefs, are alfb confpicuous in the fefdval above- 
mentioned, which is called by her name ; and 
in this charadter Ihe refembles Minerva,- 
not the peaceful inventrefs of the fine and ufe- 
ful arts, but Pallas, armed with a helmet and 
fpear : both reprefent heroic l^irtue^ or Valour 
united with Wifdom ; both flew Demons and 
Giants with their own hands ; and both pro- 
tedlcd the wife and virtuous who paid them 

due 
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due adoration . A s P ad l As , they lay, takef 
her name frorn vibrating a lance, and ufually 
appears in complete armour, thus CoRis, the 
old Latian word fora fpear, was one of Ju> cfs’ 
titles; and fo, if Giraldus be correct, was 
HoPLf.sMiA, which at FJis, it feems, meant a 
female dreffed in panoply or complete accoutre- 
ments. The unarmed Minerva of the i^£7- 
mans apparently correfponds, as patroncfs of 
Science and Genius, with Seres WATf, the 
wife of Brahma', and the emblem of his prin- 
cipal Creative Power : both goddeffes have 
given their names to celebrated grammatical 
works ; but the Sarefwata of Saru'pa'cha'* 
iRYA is far more concife as well as more ufeful 
and agreeable than the Minerva of Sanctius.' 
The Minerva of Italy invented iht Jiute, and- 
Seres WATi' prefides over melody : the protec- 
trefs of Athens was even, on the fame account, 
furnamed Musice'. 

Many learned Mythologies, with Giral- 
dus at their head, confider the peaceful 
Minerva as the Lsis oi Egypt from whofc 
temple at Sais a wonderful inlcription is quoted 
by Plutarch, which has a refemblance to the 
four Sanferit verfes above exhibited as the text: 
of tht Bhligavat : I am all, that hath been, 

and is, and Ihall be ; and my veil no mortal 
hath ever removed^’ For my part lliave no 

doubt, 
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doubt, that the i^swAji a and I'si' of the limdm 
are the Osiris and Isis of the Egyptimu ; 
though a diflinfii: elTay in the manner of Plu- 
tarch would be reqtufite in order to demon- 
ftrate their identity : they mean, J conceive, 
the Pmvers of Nature coniidered as Male and 
Female; and Isis, like the other goddefe, 
teprefents the a(Si:ive po\ver of her lord, whofe 
'e^g/jt forms, tinder which he becomes vifihle to 
man, were thus enumerated by Calida'sa 
iiear two thoufand years ago : IVater was the 

66 fifP; ^ork of the Creator; and Tire receives 
the oblation of clarified butter, as the law 
ordains ; the Sacrifice is performed with fo- 
lemnity ; the /wo , of heaven diftiii- 

gniflitime; the fubj;ile which is the 

“ vehicle of found, pervades the univerfe; 
the Earth is the natural parent of all in- 
creafe; and by ^/r all things breathing are 
animated: may Psa, the propitioufly 
apparent in thefe eight forms, blefs and fuf* 
tain you!” They^uf elements therefore, as 
Well as the Sun and Moon, ate coniidered as I's a 
or the Ruler ^ from which word may be re- 
gularly formed, though I'sAbM^ be the ufual 
name of his abli^'oe Power^ adored as the God- 
defs of Nature. 1 have not yet found in San- 
fcrh the wild, though poetical,, tale of io ; but 
am perfuaded, that, by means of the Purdms^ 
E ■ ' we 
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we £hall in time difcover all the learning of tha 
'Egyptians without decypherlng their hierogly- 
phics : the bull of i'swara feeins to be Apis 
or Ap, as he is more corredly named in the true 
reading of a paflage in Jeremiah ^ and if the 
veneration ihewn both in ‘Tibet and India to fo 
amiable and ufeful a quadruped as the Cow, to- 
gether with the regeneration of the Lama him- 
felf, have not fome affinity with the religion of 
Egypt and the idolatry of Ifrdely we muft at 
leaft allow that circumftances have wonderfully 
coincided. Bhava'ni' now demands our at- 
tention ; and in this charadter I fuppofe the 
wife of Maha^deva' to be as well the Juno 
Chixia or Lucina of the Romans (called alfo 
by them Diana Sohizona^ and by the Greeks 
Ilithyia) as Venus herfelf; not the Idalian 
queen of laughter and jollity, who, with her 
Nymphs and Graces, was the beautiful child 
of poetical imagination, and anfwers to the hi’- 
dian Rembha^ with her celeftial train of Ap-* 
far as, or damfels of paradife;: but Venus 
Urania, fo luxuriantly painted by Lucretius^, 
and fo properly invoked by him at the opening 
of a poem on nature;. Venus, prefidiog over 
generation, and, on that account, exhibited 
fometimes of both fexes, (an union very com- 
mon in the Indian fculptures) as in her bearded 
ffiatue at Rome, in the images perhaps called 

Hermathena, 
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ilermathena.t anci in thofe figures of her which 
had the form of a cohtcal marble % for the 
“ realbn of which figure we are left,” fays 
TacStIts, "in the dark:” the reafon appears 
too clearly in the temples and paintings of Hm-- 
"dufian'i where it never fe'ems to have entered 
the heads of the legiflatoh or people that any 
thing natural could be ofFen lively obfccne ; a 
fingularity^ which pervades all their writings 
and cohverfation, hut is r;o proof of depravity 
in their morals. Both Plato and Cjcero 
fpeak of Eros, or the heavenly Cupid, as the 
fon of Venus and Jupiter; which proves, 
that the monarch of Olympus and the Goddefs 
of Fecundity were connected as Maha'de'- 
VAand BhAva'm : the God Ca'ma, indeed, 
had MA''YA'and CAsyAPA, or Uranus^ for 
his parents, at leafi: acGording to the Mytholo- 
gifts of Cajhm’if % but, in moft refpefts, he 
feems the twin- brother of Cu Pi d with richer 
and more lively appendages. One of his 
many epithets is Dipaca^ the Injlamer, wh'ch 
is erroneoully written Dipuc% and I am now 
Convinced, that the Ibrt of refemblance which 
has been obferved between his Latin and San-' 
fcrlt names, is accidental ; in each name the 
three firft letters are the roof^ and between 
them there is no affinity. Whether any My- 
thological connection fubfilted between the 
IL % amaracus^ 
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amaracus^ with the fragrant leaves of which 
Hymen bound his temples, and the tulasi of 
India, miift be left undetermined ; the bota- 
nical relation of the two plants (if amaracm 
be properly tranllated marjorani) is extremely 
near. 

One of the moft remarkable ceremonies in 
the feftival of the Goddefs is that before- 

mentioned of cafling her ivmgQ mto the river : 
the Pandits, whom I inquired concerning 
its origin and import, anlivered, ‘f that it was 
“ preferibed by the Veda, they knew not 
“ why but this cuftom has, I conceive, a 
relation to the dodtrine, that water is a form of 
I'swARA, and confeqnently of i'sa'ni'', who is 
even reprefented by fome as the patron efs of 
that element, to which her figure is reflored, 
after having received all due honours on earth, 
which is coiiiidcred as anotheryorz/z of the God 
of Nature, though fubfequent, in the order of 
Creation, to tlie primeval fluid. There feems 
no decifive proof of one original fyflem among; 
idolatrous nations in the worfliip of river gods 
and rivcr-gocklefles, nor in the homage paid to 
their ftreams, and the ideas of purification an- 
nexed to them lince Greeks, Italians, Egyp^ 
linns, and Hindus migirt (without any coin- 
munication with each other) have adored the 
feveral divinities of their great rivers, from 

w^hich 
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which they derived pleafnre, health, and 
abundance. The notion of Doctor Musgravk, 
that large rivers were fuppofed, from their 
ftrength and rapidity, to be condiiTed by Gods, - 
while rivulets only were protected by female 
deities, is, like moift other- notions of Gram- 
marians on the genders of nouns, overthrown 
by fadls. Moft of the great Indian rivers are 
feminine ; and the three goddefles of the wa- 
ters whom the Hindus chiefly venerate, are 
Ganga', who fprang, like armed Pallas, 
from the head of the Indian Jove ; Yamuna^, 
daughter of the Sun, and SERESWATf : ail 
three meet at Prayaga, thence called li'rheni, or 
tie three plaited locks ; but Sereswati', ac- 
cording to the popular belief, finks under 
ground, and rifes at another Hriveni, near 
Huglij where fhe rejoins her beloved GangA^ 
The Bramaputra is, indeed, a male river ; and 
as his name fignifies the fon of BrxIhma^^, I 
thence took occafion to feign that he was mar- 
ried to Ganga', though I have not yet feen 
any mention of him, as a God, in the Sanferk 
books. 

Two incarnate deities of the firfl: rank, 
RATiAaiid Crishna, muftnowbe introduced, 
and their leveral attributes dlftinfliy explained, 
Thefirftof them, I believe,' was the Dyony- 
sos of the Greeks, whom they named Bromius, 
E ^ without 
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without knowing why, and Eugenes, wheta 
they reprefented him horned^ as well as Lyaios 
and Eleutherios, the Deliverer, and Tri-^ 
AMBC)s or Dithyrambos, the Triumphant :: 
moft of thofe titles weire adopted by the 
mam^ by whom he was called Bruma, Tau-* 
EiFORMis, Liber, Triumbhus; and both 
nations had records or traditionary accounts of 
his giving laws to men and deciding dieir con- 
tefts, of his impn ving navigation and com- 
merce, and, what may appear yet more obferv- 
able, of bis conquering Indioi and other countries 
With an army of Satyrs^ commanded by no 
][efs a perf nage than Pan ; whom Lilius 
Giraldus, on what authority 1 know not, aherts 
to have refided in Iberia, “ when he had re~ 
rurnedd’ fays the learned My thologift, “ From 
the Indian war, in which he accompanied 
Bacchus^’ It were fuperfluous, in a mere 
effay, to run apy length in the parallel between 
this European- God and the fovercign of Ayod- 
iy^, whom the Hinduj believe to have been an 
appearance on earth of the Pre/erving Power % 
to have been a Conqueror of the higheft re- 
nown, and the Deliverer of nations from ty- 
rants, as well as of his confort Si^ta' from the 
giant RAf'AN, king of Lanca, and to have 
Commanded in chief a numerous and intrepid 
race of thofe large Monkeys^ which 'our natu- 
ral ifl’Sj, 
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ralifts, or feme of them, have denominated 
Indian i his General, the Prince of Satyrs, 
was named Hanumat, or with high cheek- 
Bones ; and, with workmen of fuch agility, he 
foon raifed abridge of rocks over the fea, part 
of which, fay the Hindus, yet remains ; and 
it is, probably, the feries of rocks, to which' 
the Mufelmans or the Fortuguefe have given the 
foolifh name of Adam’s (it flioLild be called 
Ra'ma’s) bridge. Might not this army of 
Satyrs have been only a race of mountaineers, 
whom Ra'ma', if fuch a monarch ever ex- 
ited, had civilized ? However that may be, 
the large breed of Indian Apes is at this mo- 
ment held in high veneration by the Hindus, 
and fed with devotion by the Brahmans, who 
feem, in two or three places on the banks of 
the Ganges, to have a regular endowment for 
the fnpport of them: they live in tribes of 
three or four hundred, are wonderfully gentle 
(I fpcak as an eye-witnefs), and appear to have 
fome kind of order and fubordination in their 
little fylvan polity. We muft not omit, that 
the father of Hanumat was the God of Wind, 
named Pavan, one of the eight Genii ; and 
as Pan improved the pipe by adding ilx reeds, 
and played exquifitely on the cithern a few 
moments after his birth,” fo one of the 
four iyftems of Indian mulic bears the name of 
E 4„ ' , ■ 
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Kanumat, or Hanuma-n ill the nominative^ 
as its inventor, and is now in general efti^ 
mation. 

The war of Lanck \% dramatically repre- 
fented at the feftival of Ra''ma on the ninth day 
of the new moon of Chaitra ; and the drama 
concludes (fays Holwell, ivho had often 
feen it) with an exhibition of the fire-ordeal, 
by which the vidlor-s wife SfxA' gave proof of 
her connubial fidelity: ff the dialogue,’* he 
;add«, “ is taken from one of the Eighteen holy 

books,’’ meaning, i fuppofe, the Pm^anas ; 
but the Jiindus have a great number of regular 
dramas at lead tw^o thoufand years old, and 
^^tnong them are feveral very fine ones on 
the firory of Ra'ma. The firR poet of the 
Hindus ' was the great Va'laj/c, and his 
Rdmliyan is an Epic Poem on the fame fubjecR, 
which, in unity of aRion, iiiagniiicence of 
imagery, and elegance of ftyle, far furpaflies 
the learned and elaborate work of Nonnus, 
entitled Hhnyjiaca^ half of which, or twenty- 
four books, I perufed with great eageroefs, 
when I was very young, and fliould have tra- 
velled to the conclufion of it, if other purfuirs 
had nor engaged me. 1 fhall never have Icifure 
to compare the Diom^ach with the Rknikyu/y 
but am confident, that an accurate comparifon 
.of the two poems would prove Dionysos and 

RTma 
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Ra^m A to have been the fame perfon ; and I in- 
cline to think, that he was Ra''ma, the fon of 
Gu'sh, who might have eftablifiied the firft re-^ 
gnlar government in this part of Afta. I had 
almoft forgotten, that Mcros is faid by the 
Greeks to have been a mountain of on 

which their Dionysos was born, and that 
Miru^ though it generally means the north 
pole Indian geography, is alfb a moun- 

tain near the city of Naijhada or Nyfa^ called 
by the Grecian geographers DionyfopoUs, and 
univerfally celebrated in the Sanjcrit poems ; 
though the birth-place of Ra'ma is fuppofed to 
have been Ayodhyd or Andh, That ancient 
city extended, if we believe the Brahmans^ 
over a line of ten Tojans^ or about forty miles, 
and the prefent city of Ladhnau^ pronounced 
Lticnow^ was only a lodge for one of its gates^ 
Lacfimanadwara^ or the gate of Lacsh- 
MAN, a brother of Ra'ma. M. Sonnerat 
fuppofes Ayodhyd to have been Siam ; a moft 
erroneous and unfounded fuppofition ! which 
would have been of little confequence, if he 
had not grounded an argument on it, that 
Ra^ma was the fame perfon with Buddha, 
who muft have appeared many centuries alter 
the conqueft of LancL 

. Thb fecond great divinity, -Crishna, palled 
a life, according to the Indians, of a moll exr 

traor dinary 
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traord inary and iiicompreheiifibfe nature. 
was the foil of DeVaci' by Vasud'eva ; but 
bis birth was concealed through fear of the ty-^ 
rant Cans A, to whom it had been predi£l;eda 
that a child born at that time in that family 
would deftroy him 1 he was fofter-ed, there- 
fore, in Mathura by an honefi: herdfmati,. fur- 
named Anand a, or Bappy^ and his amiable 
wife Yaso'da', who, like another Pales, was 
conftantly occupied in her paftures and her 
dairy. In their family were a multitude of 
j>’oung Gopa's on cowherds, and beautiful Gopts, 
or milkmaids, who were his play-fellows during 
Jlis infancy; and, in his early youth, he fe- 
Icdled nine damfels as his favourites, with whom 
be pafTed his gay hours in dancing, fporting, 
and playing on his flute. For the remarkable 
number of his Gop?s, I have no authority but a 
whimflcai pidlure, where nine girls are grouped 
pi the form of an elephant, on which he fits 
and pipes; and, unfortunately, the word nava 
fignifies both nine and new or young ; fo that, 
hi the following ilanza, it may admit of twa 
^ilterpretations 1 

taranljapuUne navahslhtm 
perifad& faha celt cut uhalat 
dru tavi lamwitachurum hart mm 
hcrhmhmn hridffyma Jadh mbh 
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I BEAR in my bofom continually thatGod, 
who, for fportive recreation, with a traia 
of nins (young) dairy-maids, dances grace* 
fully, now quick now flow, on the fands 
jUll left by the Daughter of the Sun.” 

Both he and the three Ra'mas are deferibed 
as youths of perfed beauty ; but the princefr, 
fes of Hlndujidn, as well as the damfels of 
Nanda’s farm, were paffionately in love with 
Crishna, who continues to this hour the dar- 
ling God of the Indian women. The fedl: of 
Hindus^ who adore him with enthuiiadic, 
and almoft exclufive, devotion, have broached 
a dodrine, which they maintain with eagernefs, 
and which feems general in thefe provinces, that 
he was diftindt from all the Avatars^ who had 
only an anfa, or portion of his divinity ; while 
Crishna was the perfon of Vishnu himfelf ia 
a hurnan form : hence they consider the third 
Ra''ma, his elder brother, as the eighth Ava-^ 
tdr iiivefled with an emanation of his divine ra- 
diance ; and, in the principal Sanferit dic- 
tionary, compiled about two thoufand years ago^ 
Crishna, Ya^sadeVa, GoVinda, and other 
names of the Shepherd God, are intermixed 
■with epithets of Na'ra'yan, or the Divine 
Spirit, All the Avatars are painted with gem- 
med Ethiopian^ or Parthian, coronets ; with 
rays encircling their heads ; jewels in their 
ears; two necklaces, one flraight and - one 
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pendent, on their bofoms with dropping gems - 
garlands of w^ell-difpoied many-coloured flow- 
ers, or collars of pearls, hanging down below 
their vvaifls ; loofe mantles of golden tifliie or 
dyed fllk, embroidered on their hems with 
flowers, elegantly thrown over one flioulder, 
and folded, like ribbands, acrofs the breafl:^ 
with bracelets too on one arm, and on each 
wrift : they are naked to the waifts, and uni-* 
formly with k azure in alluflon, pro- 
bably, to the tint of that primordial fluid, on 
which Na''raVan moved in the beginning of 
time ; but their Ikirts arebrightyeilow, thecol#r 
of the curious pericarpium in the centre of the 
water-lily, where Nature, as Dr. ]>,fuRE a y ob- 
ferves, m feme degree difclofes bcrfccrets, eacli feed 
containing, before it germinates, a few perfect 
leaves : they are fometiraes drawn wdth that 
flower in one hand ; a radiated elliptical ring, 
Tufed as a miflile weapon, in a fecorid ; the fa- 
cred fliell, or left-handed biiccinum, in a third ; 
and a mace or battle-ax, in a fourth : but 
Crishna, when he appears, as he fometimes 
does appear, among the Aval-ars, is more 
fplendidly decorated than any, and wears a rich 
garland of ivlvan flowers, whence he is named 
Vanama'li, as low his ankles, which are. 
adorned with firings of pearls. Dark blue, 
approaching to which is the meaning of 

|hc word CnPmck, ia bqlieyed to have been hia 
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complexion ; and hence the large bee of that 
colour is confecrated to him, and is often drawn 
fluttering over his head : that azure tint, which 
approaches to blacknefs, is peculiar, as we have 
already remarked, to Vishnu ; and hence, in 
the great refervoir or ciflern at Catmcmdu the 
capital of Nepal, there is placed in a recumbent 
pofture a large well-proportioned image of blue 
marble, reprefenting .Na'raV an floating on 
the waters. Pint let us return to the actions of 
Crishna; who was not lefs heroic than 
lovely, and, when a boy, flew the terrible fer« 
■pent Caliya with a number of giants and mon« 
iters : at a more advanced age, he put to death, 
his cruel enemy Cansa ; and, having taken 
under his protection the king Yudhisht’hir. 
and the other P&ndtis, who had been grievoufly 
opprefled by the Gurus, and their tyrannical 
chief, he kindled the war defcribedin the great 
Epic Poem, entitled the Mah'ibharati at the 
profperoiis cortclufion of which he returned to 
his heavenly feat in Vakonfha, having left the 
inftructions comprized in the Gda with his dif- 
-confolate Ixiend Arjun, whofe grandfbii be- 
came fovereign of India, 

In this pidure it is impoffible not to difcover, 
at the firft glance, the features of Apollo, 
iuriiamed Nomlos, or the Fajioral, in Greece, 
and Opifer, in Italy ; who fed the herds of 
Admetus, and flew the ferpeat F^thon-^ a 

God, 
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God, amorous, beautiful, and warlike : tbJ 
word Govln'da may be literally tranflated Nomlos^ 
as Cefava is CrlmtuSy or with fine hair % but 
whether Goplila^ or the herdfman, has any rela- 
tion to Apollo^ let our Etyrnologifts determines 
Colonel VallanceT, whofe learned enqui- 
ries into the ancient literature of Ireland are 
highly interefting, allures me, that Crifima in 
Jrijh means the Sun ; and we find Apollo and 
Sol confidered by the Rbtnan poets as the fame 
deity. I am inclined, indeed, to belieye, that 
not only CrisHNa or Vishnu, biit even 
-Brahma' and Siva, when unitedj and ex« 
prefled by the myflical word O'M, were de- 
■figned by the firfl: idolaters to reprefent the 
Solar fire ; but Phoebus, or the orh of the Sun 
perfonified, is adored by the Indimis as the God 
Su'rya ; whence the fedt who pay him parti- 
cular adoration, are called Saurds i their poets 
•and painters defcribe his car as drawn by feven 
green horfes, preceded by Arun^ or the 
■Dawn, who ads as his charioteer, and fol- 
lowed by thoufands of Genii worfliippirig him 
and modulating his praifisi He has a multi- 
tude of names, and ariaong them twelve epi- 
thets or titles, which denote his diil:in<5i: powers 
in each of the twelve months : ihofc powers are 
oIWqA Adityas, oi* fons of Abiti byCAsYAPA.^ 
the Indian Uranus ; and one of them has, 
according to fome authorities, the name of 

Vishnu 
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Vishnu, or Pervader* Su'ry a is believed to 
have defceiided frequently from his car in a hu- 
man ihape, and to have left a race on earth, 
who are equally renowned in the Indian 
flories with the Heliadai of Greece : it is very 
lingular, that his two fons called Aswinau or 
Aswini'cuma'rau, in the dual, ihould be 
confidered as twin-brothers, and painted like 
Castor and Pollux ; but they have each the 
character of yEscuLAPius among the Gods, 
and are believed to have been born of a nymph, 
who, in the form of a mare, was impregnated 
with fun-beams. I fufpedl the whole fable of 
Casyapa and his progeny to be aftronomical ; 
and cannot but imagine, that the name 

Cassiopeia has a relation to it. Another great 
Indian family are called the Children of the 
Moon, or Chandra ; who is a male Deity, 
and confequently not to be compared with 
Artemis or Diana ; nor have I yet found a 
parallel in India for the Goddefs of the Chafe, 
who leems to have been the daughter of an 
European fancy, and very naturally created by 
the invention of BucoUck and Georgick poets ; 
yet, iince the Moon is a form of i''swara, the 
God of Nature, according to the verfeof Ca^'li- 
DA^sA,and{ince fsA^Ni has been Ihewn to behilj 
confort or power, we may confider her, in one of 
her charaders, as Luka ; efpeciallyas we fhall 

fooa 
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foon be convinced* that, iii the ihades belovV/ 
file correfponds with the Hecate of Litrofe., 
Thk war flap of Solar, or Veftal, maj 
be afcrihed, like that of Osiris and Isis, to the 
fecond Ibiirce of mythologf, or an enthiifiaftic 
admiration of J\atiTre’9- wonderful powers;' 
and it feems, as far as 1 can yet underftand the 
Vedas^ to be the principal worfiiip recom* 
mciide;:! in them. We have feeri, that MahA^» 
deVa himfelf is perfonated by Fire ; biitj 
fiibordinate to him, is the God Agki, often 
called PA^"ACA, or the Purifier^ who anfwers’ 

• to the' Vulcan of Egypt ^ where he was a 
Deity of. high rank ^ and his wife Swa^ha-'’ 
refembles the younger Vesta, or Vestia., 
as theE'<5/'V/;zr pronounced the Greek word fora 
hecrth: Bhava'ni, or Venus, is the confort 
of the Supreme Deflrudiive and Generative 
Power ; but the Greeks and Romans^ whofe 
iyftem is lefs regular than that of \h.t Indians^ 
married her to their dhlne artiji^ whom they 
alfo named Hephaistos and Vulcan, and 
who leems to be the Indian Viswacarman, 
the forger of arms for the Gods, and inventor 
of the agfiyopra, or fery fiafty in the war be- 
tween them and the Ddiiyas or Fitans. It is 
not eafy here to refrain from obferving (and, if 
the obfervation give offence in England^ it is 
contrary to my intention) that the newly dif- 
covered planet fliould iinqueflionably be named 

Vulcan * 
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Vulcan; fince the confufion of analogy in. 
the names of the planets is inelegant, unfcho- 
iarly, and unphilofophical : the name UhanuS 
is appropriated tc? the firmament ; but Vulcan, 
the floweft of the Gods, and, according to the 
Egyptian priefts, the oldell: of them, agrees ad- 
mirably with an orb which ranfi: perform its 
revolurioii in a very long period ; and, by giv- 
ing it this denomination, we fhall have feven 
primary planets with the names of as many 
Rofnan Mercury, Venus, Tellus, 

Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Vulcan. 

It has already been intimated, that the 
Muses and Nymphs are the Go'pya of 
MatEuni^ and of Gcverdhan^ the Parnajfui of 
the Hindus ; and the lyric poems of jAYADr/vA 
will fully jufiify this opinion ; but the Nymphs 
of Mufick are the thirty Ra'gin/s or Female 
Paffions^ whofe various functions and properties 
are fo richly delineated by the htdian painters, 
and fo finely defcribed by the poets ; but I will 
not anticipate what will require a Separate Efiay, 
by enlarging here on the beautiful allegories of 
the Hindus in their lyfiem of mufical modes, 
which they call Ra'ga’s, or Paffions, and fup- 
pofe to be Genii or Demigods, A very diftin- 
guilhed fon of Brahma', named Ka'red, 
whofe adioiis are the fubjed of a Purdna^ 
bears a firong refemblance to FIermes or Mer- 
cury ; he was a wife legiflator, great in arts 
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and in arms, an eloquent meffenger of t!i6 
Gods, either to one another or to favoured mor* 
tals, and a muhcian of exquifite fkill ; his in- 
vention of the Vmd^ or Indian lute, is thus de- 
I fcribed in the poem entitled Mdgha : N a'red 

! “ fat watching from time to time his large 

i Find, which, by the impulfe of the breeze, 

yielded notes that pierced fucceilively the re- 
i. ** gions of his ear, and proceeded by muiical in- 
i' tervals.*’ The law tr 2 .dc, fuppofed to have 

' been revealed by ISIa'r ED, is at this hour cited 

by the Fandits ; and we cannot, therefore, be- 
lieve him to have been the patron of Ihieves i 
though an innocent theft of Crishna’s cattle, 
by way of putting his divinity to a proof, be 
frrangely. imputed, in the Bhdgavat, to his fa- 
ther Brahma'.- 

The laft of the Greek or divinities, 

for whom we find a parallel in the Pahtheon of 
India, is Stygian or launch Diana, other- 
wife named Hecate, and often confounded 
with Proserpine ; and there can be no doubt 
of her identity with Ca'li', or the wife of 
Siva in his charader of the Stygian Jove. 
To this black Goddefs, with a collar of golden 
Ikulls, as we fee her exhibited in all her prin- 
cipal temples, human facrifces were antiently 
offered, as the Vedas enjoined; but, in the pre- 
* feat age, they are abfolutely prohibited, as are 
alfo the lacrifices of bulls and horfes : kids are 

frill 
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iliii olTered to her; and, to palliate the cruelty 
of the flaiighter, which gave fuch ofence to 
Buddha, the inculcate a belief, that 

the pt.or vidims rife in the heaven of Indra, 
where they become the mufician of his band. 
Infbead of the obfolete, and now illegal, facri- 
fices of a man, a bull, and a horfe, called 
Nefamdha^ ’Gomedha, and Adwamedha^ the 
powers of nature are thought to be propitiated 
by thelefs bloody ceremonies at the end of au- 
tumn, when the feftivals of CA''Li'aiid Lacsh- 
Mi^ are foiemnized nearly at the fame time : 
now, if it be alked how the Goddefs of Death 
came to be United with the mild patronefs of 
Abundance, I mu ft propofe another queftion. 
How came Proserpine to be reprefented 
in the European fyftem as the daughter of 
“ Ceres?” Perhaps both queftions may be 
anfwcred by the propofition of natural philofo- 
phers, that the apparent deftruftion of a fub- 
ftance is the produdion of it in a different 
form.” The wild mufic of CaTi'’s priefts 
at one of her feftivals, brought inftantly to my 
recollection the Scythian meafures of Diana’s 
adorers in the fplendid opera of Iphigenia in 
Taurls^ which Gluck exhibited at Paris with 
lefs genius, indeed, than art, but with every 
advantage that an orcheftra could fupply. 

That we may not difmifs this aftemblage 
of European and AJiatk divinities with a fub- 
F 2 jeCb 
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jed fo horrid as thealtars of Hecate and 
let DS conclude with two remarks, which pro- 
perly, indeed, belong to the Indian Phiiofophy, 
with which we are not a,t prefent concerned. 

First, 'Elyfium {noi the place, but the 
blifs enjoyed there, in which fenfe Miltok 
iifes the word) cannot but appear, as deferibed 
by the poets, a very tedious and infipid kind 
of enjoyment : it is, however, more exalted 
than the temporary Idlyjium in the court of 
Indra, where the pleafures, as in Muh am- 
med’s paradife, are. wholly fenfual ; but the 
Mu5fi^ or Elyjian happinefs of the Vedanta 
fchool, is far more fublime ; for they reprefent 
it as a total abforption, though not fuch as to 
deftroy confeioufnefs, in the divine effence ; 
but, for the reafon before fuggefted, I fay no 
more of this idea of beatitude, and forbear 
touching on the dodrine of tranfmigration, and 
the hmilarity of the Vedanta to the Sicilian^ 
Italick, and old Academick fchool s. 

Secondly, In the myftical and elevated 
charader of Pan, as a perfonification of the 
Unlverfe, according to the notion of lord Bacon, 
there arifes a fort of fimilitude between him 
and Crishna conlidered as Na'ra'tan. The 
Grecian God plays divinely on his reed, to ex- 
prels. we are told, ethereal harmony ; he has 
bis attendant Nymphs of the paftures and the 
dairy ; his face is as radiant as the Iky, and his 
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liead illumined with the horns of a crefcent ; 
wh lift his lower extrernities are deformed and 
ihaggy, as a fymbol of* the vegetables which 
the earth produces, and of the beafts who roam 
over the face of it. Now we may compare 
this portrait, partly with the general charafler 
of Grishna, the Shepherd God, and partly 
with the defcription in the Bhagavat of the di- 
vine fpirit exhibited in the form of this XJni^erfal 
Worlds to which we may add the following 
flory from the lame extraordinary poem, The 
Nymphs had complained to Yaso'da', that the 
child Crishna had been drinking their durds 
and milk ; on being reproved by his foftei> 
mother for this indifcretion, he requefted her 
to examine his mouth ; in which, to her juH 
amazement, Ihe beheld the whole univerfe in 
all its plenitude of magnificence. 

We muft not be furprifed at finding, on a 
clofe examination, that the charaders of all the 
Pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
other, and at lafl into one or two ; for it feems 
a well-founded opinion, that the whole croud 
of Gods and Goddefies in antieiit Rome^ and 
modern Vliranes^ mean only the powers of na- 
ture, and principally thofe of the buN, ex-- 
prciTed in a variety of ways and by a multitude 
pf fanciful names. 

Thus have I attempted to trace, imperfedly 
at prefent for w^nt of ampler materials, but 
,F 3 ' wilh 
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with a confidence continually increaiing as I 
advanced, a parallel between the Gods adored 
in th ee very different nations, Greece^ Italy, 
and India ; but which was the original fyftem, 
and which the copy, I wnll not prefnme to 
decide ; nor are we likely, i believe, to be foon 
furniihed with fufEcient grounds for a decifion : 
the fundamentil rule, ^^inatural and mofi hu^ 
man operations proceed from the Jimple to the coni'- 
pound, will afford no afliftance on this point ; 
fince neither the Afiatie nor European fyflem 
has any fimpricity in it ; and both are fo com- 
plex, not to fay abfurd, however intermixed 
With the beautiful and' the fublime, that the 
honour, fuch as it is, of the invention cannot 
be allotted to either with tolerable certainty. 

S:NCE appears to have been the grand 

fource of knowledge for the wejtern, and India 
for the naore eajlern, parts of the globe, it may 
feem a material queflion, whether the Egyptians 
communicated their Mythology and Philofophy 
to the H'ndus, or converfely ? But what the 
learned of Memphis wrote or faid concerning 
India no mortal knows ; and what the learned 
of FarJnes have aUerted, if any thing, concern- 
ing Egypt, can give us little fatisfadion : fuch 
circurhftantial eyidence on this queftion as I 
have been able to coiled, jOhall, neverthelefs, be 
dated ; becaufe, unfatisfadory as it is, there 
may be fomething in it, not wholly unworthy 

of 
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of notice ; though after all, whatever colonies 
may have come from the Nile to the Ganges^ 
we (hall, perhaps, agree at laft with Mr. 
Beyant, that Egyptians^ Indians, Greeks and 
Italians, proceeded originally from one central 
place, and that the fame people carried their 
religion and fciences into China and Japan : may 
we not add even to Mexico and 

Every one knows that the true name of 
Egypt is Mis'r, fpeiled with a palatial fibilant 
both in Hebrew and Arabick: it feems in 
Hebrew to have been the proper name of the firft 
fettler in it ; and -when the Arabs nfe the word 
for a great city, they probably mean a city 
like the capital of Egypt, Father Marco, a 
Eoman Midionary, who, though ,not a fcholar 
of the fil'd: rate, is incapable, I am perfuaded, of 
deliberate falfehood, lent me the lafi: book of a 
Jlamayan, which he had tranflated through the 
Hindi into his native language, and with it a 
Ihort vocabulary of Mythological and Hiftorical , 
names, which had been explained to him by 
the Pandits of Betiyd, where he had long re- 
dded : one of the articles in his little didionary 
was, lirlit, a town and province in which 
the priefts from Egypt fettled and when 
I aiked him what name Egypt bore among the 
Hindus, he faid Mi/r, but obferved, that they 
fometimes confounded it with Ahyjfmia. 1 per- 
ceived that his memory of what he had written 

F 4 wa^s 
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was correct; for il#//r was another \vord in 
his Index, from which couiitiy, he faid, came 
the Egyptian priefts who fettled in firuty 
I fufpedled immediately that his intelligence 
flowed from the Mufelmans^ who call fiigarr 
candy Mifri or Egyptian ; but when I examined 
him clofely, and earneftly dehred him to re- 
colledl from whom he had received his infor- 
mation, he repeatedly and pofitively declared, 
that ‘‘ it had been given him by feveral Hindus ^ 
and particularly by a Brahman » his intimate 
friend, who was reputed a conhderable Pan- 
‘‘ dit^ and had lived three years near his houfe.” 
We then conceived that the feat of his Egyptian. 
colony muft have been Pirohit^ commonly pro- 
non need Pirut^ and antieiitly called Mifhiia^ 
the principal town of Janacades'a^ or north 
Bahar'i but Mahe'sa Pandit, who was born 
in that very diftri£fe, and who fubmitted pa- 
tiently to a long examination concerning Mis'r, 
overfet all our conclufions ; he denied that the 
BrJmans of his country were generally fur- 
named Mi SR, as we had been informed, and 
faid, that the addition of Misra to the name 
of Va^chespeti, and other learned authors, 
was a title formerly conferred on the writers 
of mifcellanm or compilers of various trads on 
religion or fcience, the word being derived 
from a root fignifying to mix. Being alked, 

where 
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where the country of was, “ There are 

two, he anfwered, of that name *, one of 
them in the wefi, under the dominion of 
** Mujelmans^ and another which all the Sdjiras 
** and Pur anas mention, in a mountainous rc-v 
gion to the 7iorth of AyodhyaP It is evident, 
that by the firfl: he meant Pgypt ; but what he 
meant by the fecond, it is not eafy to afcertain, 
A country, called Piruhut by our geographers, 
appears in the maps bwtween the north-eaftern 
frontier of Audh and the mountains of Nepal ; 
but whether that was the Pirut mentioned to 
father Marco by his friend of Betya, I cannot 
decide. This only I know wdth certainty, that 
Mifra is an epithet of two Brahmans in the 
drama of Sacontala', which was written 
near a century before the birth of Christ ; 
that fome of the greateft law'yers, and two of 
the finefl: dramatic poets, of India have the 
fame title ; that we hear it frequently in court 
added to the names of Hindu parties ; and that 
none of the Pandits^ whom I have fince con- 
fiilted, pretend to know the true meaning of 
the word, as a proper name, or to give any 
other explanation of it than that it is a furname 
of Brahmans in the weji. On the account 
given to Colonel Kyd by the old Rajd of Crifj-- 
nanagar, ‘‘ concerning iraditzMs among the 
Plindus, that fbme Egyptians had fettled in 

this 
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this country,” I cannot rely ; becaufe I am 
credibly informed, by £bme of the Raja s own 
family, that he was not a man of folid learning, 
though he polTelled curious books, and had 
been attentive to the converfadon of learned 
men : befides, I know that his fon and moft 
of his kinfmcn have been dabblers in Perjian 
literature, and believe thern very likely, by 
confounding one fpurce of information with 
another, to pimzle themfelves and miflead thofe 
•\vith whom they converfe. The word Mh'r, 
fpelled alfo in Sanfcrlt with a palatial iibilant, 
is very remarkable ; and, as far as Etymology 
can help us, we may fafely derive Nilus, from 
%ho Sarjfcrit word or blue; fiiicp Diony- 
sius exprefsiy calls the waters of that river 
an flream and, if we can depend on 
IVlARpo’s Italian of the Ramayani the 

parae of Nila is given to a lofty and facred 
mountain with a fummit of pure gold, from 
which flowed a rher of clear ^ fwect, and frcjh 
water. M. Sonnerat refers to a differtation 
by Afr. ScHMiT, which gained a prize at the 
Academy of Jnfcriptions, On an Egyptian 
Colony eftabliflied in India d' it w^ould be 
worth while to examine his authorities, and 
either to overturn or verify them by fiicb higher 
?inthorities as are now acceffible in thefe pro- 
vinces. I ftrongly incline to think him right, 
and tp believe that Egyptian priefts have actually 

corns 
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some from the Nile to the Ganga and Tamuna^ 
which the Brahmans raoft afiuredly would ne- 
ver have left : they might indeed have come 
either to be intruded or. to inftrud ; but it 
feems more probable that they viiited the 
mans of htdia as the fages of Greece viiited them, 
rather to acquire than to impart knowledge; 
nor is it likely that the felf-fufficient Bnihf7ians 
would have received them as their preceptors. 

Bb all this as it may, I am perfuaded that a 
jconnedion fubiifted between the old idolatrous 
nations of Egypt^ India^ Greece, and Italy, long 
before they migrated to their feveral fetdements, 
and coqfequently before the birth of Moses ; 
but the proof of this proportion wil] in no de- 
gree afFedf the truth and fanflity of the Mofaick 
Hiilory, which, if confirmation were neceilary, 
it would rather tend to confirm. The Divine 
Eegate, educated by the daughter of a king, 
and in all refpedls highly accomplifhed, could 
not but know the mythological ly item of Egypt ; 
but he paufi: have condemned the fuperftirions 
of that people, and defpifed the fpeculative ab^ 
furdities of their ptiefts ; though fome of their 
traditions concerrdng the Creatioq and the Flood 
were grounded on truth. Wfiq was better ac- 
quainted with the mythology qf Athens than 
Socrates? Who rnore accurately verfed in 
the Rabbinical doiSrines than Paul ? Who 
polfefled clearer ideas of all antient aftronondcal 
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fjftems thaa Newton, or of fcholaftic meta«* 
phylicks than Locke ? In whom could the 
RomiJh Church have had a more formidable cp- 
poncnt than in Chillingworti-i, whofedeep 
Icnowledge of its tenets rendered him fo com- 
petent to difjaute them ? In a word, who more 
exudtly knew the abominable rites and {[locking 
idolatry of Canaan than Moses himfelf ? Yet 
the learning of thofe great men only incited 
them to feek other fources of truth, piety, and 
virtue, than thofe in which they had long been 
immerfed. There is no fhadow then of a 
foundation for an opinion that Moses borrowed 
the fil'd: nine or ten chapters of GeneJIs from the 
literature of Egypt : ftill lefs can the adaman- 
tine pillars of our Chrijiian faith be moved by 
the refult of any debates on the comparative 
antiquity of the Hindus and Egyprians^ or of 
any inquiries into the Indian Theology. Very 
refpedlable natives have afliired me, that one 
or tu’o miffionaries have been abfurd enough, 
in their zeal for the converlion of the G.fitiks^ 
to urge, that the Hindus, were even now ai- 
mofr Chrifiians^ becanfe their BRAUMAh 
“ Vif-i-iNTJ, and Mahf/sa, were no other than 
the Chrlflian Trinity a featence in which 
we can only doubt whether folly, ignorance, 
or impiety predominates. The three po^vers 
Crea-ive^ Prefervative, and HeJiruSiive, which 
|he Hindus- exprefs by the triliteral word 

w cre 
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were grofsly afcribed by the £ril idolaters to 
xhQ heat i lighi^ znA fiame of their miftaketi 
divinity the Sun ; and their wdfer fucceffort; in 
the Eafi, who perceived that the Sun was only 
a created thing, applied thofe powers to its 
creator; but the Indian 'Vxh.^, and that of 
Plato, which he calls the Supreme Good, the 
Reafon, and the Soul, are infinitely removed 
from the holinefs and fublimity of the dodrine 
which pious Chrijiians have deduced from texts 
in the Gofpel, though other Chrijiians^ as pious, 
openly profefs their diirent from them. Each 
fed muft be juftified by its own faith and good 
intentions : this only 1 mean to inculcate, that 
the tenet of our Church cannot without pro- 
fanenefs be compared with that of the Hindus^ 
which has only an apparent refemblance to it, 
but a very different meaning. One (ingular. 
fad, however, muft not be fuffered to pafs 
unnoticed. That the name of Ckishna, and 
the general outline of his dory, were long an- 
terior to the birth of our Saviour, and proba- 
bly to the time of PIomer, we know very cer- 
tainly ; yet the celebrated poem entitled Bhd^ 
garoat^ which contains a prolix account of his 
life, is filled with narratives of a mod extra- 
ordinary kind, but drangeiy variegated and in- 
termixed with poetical decorations : the incar- 
nate deity of the Sanfcrit romance was cradled, 
as it informs us, among Herdfmen, but it adds, 

that 
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that he was educated among them, and paffed 
his youth in playing with a party of milkmaids 
a tyrant, at the time of his birth, ordered all 
new-born males to be flain ; yet this wonderful 
babe was preferved by biting the bread indead 
of fucking the poifoned nipple of a nurfe com- 
midioned to kill him ; he performed amazing, 
but ridiculous, miracles in his infancy, and, at 
j;‘l the age of feven years, held up a mountain oti 

the tip of his little finger ; he faved multitudes 
partly by his arms and partly by his miraculous 
powers ; he raifed the dead by defcending for 
that purpofe to the lowed l egions ; he was the 
meeked and bed-* tempered of beings, walhed 
the feet of the Briihmans^ and preached verjr 
nobly, indeedj and fublimely, but always iii 
their favour ; he was pure and chade in reality, 
but exhibited an appearance of exccdive libef- 
timfm* and had wives or midrefles too nume- 
rous to be counted ; ladly^ he was henevoleiit 
and tender, yet fomented and condudled a ter- 
rible war. This motley dory mud induce aii 
opinion that the fpurious Gofpeis, which 
abounded in the fird age of Chrijimnify^ 
been brought to InSa^ and the wilded parts of 
them repeated to the Hindus^ who ingrafted 
them on the old fable of Ce'sava, the Apollo 
of Greece. 

As to the general extenfioii of our pure faith 
in Rindtijilm^ there are at prefent many fad ob« 
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Hades to it. The Mufelntans are already a fort 
of heterodox Chrijilans ; they are Chr‘^lans, if 
Locke reafons jiiHly, becaufe they firmly be- 
lieve the immaculate conception, divine cha- 
rader, and miracles of the Messiah ; but they 
are heterodox in denying vehemently his cha- 
rade r of Son, and his equality, as God, with 
the Father, of whofe unity and attributes they 
entertain and exprefs the mofl awful ideas ; 
while they confider our dodrine as perfed biaf^ 
phemy, and in lift that our copies of the Scrip- 
tures have been corrupted both by Jews and 
Chrijiians. It will be inexpreffibly difficult to 
undeceive them, and fcarce poffible to diminifh 
their veneration for Mohammed and Ali, who 
were both very extraordinary men, and the fe- 
cond a man of unexceptionable morals : the 
Koran Ihiries, indeed, with a borrowed light, 
fince mod: of its beauties are taken from our 
Scriptures ; but it has great beauties, and the 
Mufelmans wdll not be convinced that they were 
borrowed. The Hindus^ on the other hand, 
would readily admit the truth of the Gofpel ; 
Lut they contend, that it is perfedly confiflent 
with their Sajlras : the Deity, they fay, has 
appeared iauumerabie times, in many parts of 
this world and of all worlds, for the falvatiori 
•of his creatures ; and though w^e adore him in 
one appearance, and they in others, yet we 

adore, 
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adore, they lay, the fame God, to whom oiif 
leveral wodhips, though different m tora, are 
equahy acceptable, if they be hiicere iti fob-* 
fiance. VVe may affure oiirfelves, that neither 
Mufhimans nor Bmdus will ever be converted 

by any miffion from the Church of Rome, or 
from any other Church j and the only human 
mode, perhaps, ofcaufiog fo great a revolu. 
tion will be to tranflate into Sanfcnt and Fet - 
ft an fuch chapters of the Prophets, particularly 
of Isaiah, as are indifputably Evangelical, to- 
gether with one of the Gofpels, and a plain 

prefatory difcourfe containing full evidence of 

the very diflant ages, in which the predidfions- 
themfelvcs, and the hiflory of the divine per- 
fon predicted, were feverally made public ; and 
then quietly to difperfe the work among the 
well-educated natives ; with whom if in due 
time it failed of producing very ialutary truic 
by its natural influence, we could only lament 
more than ever the flrength of prejudice and the 
w^eaknefs of unafiifted reafon. 
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DISSERTATION IL 

ON the 

LITERATURE of ASIA. 

BEING THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 1 785. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I F the Deity of the Hindus, by whom all 
their juft requefts are believed to be granted 
with fingular indulgence, had propofed laft: 
year to gratify my warmeft wiflies, I could 
have denfed nothing more ardently than the 
fuccefs of jour inftitution ; becaufel can defire 
nothing in preference to the general good, 
which your plan feems calculated to promote, 
by bringing to light many ufefuland interefting 
tracts, which, being too fhort for feparate 
publication, might lie many years concealed, 
■or, perhaps, irrecoverably perilh : my wiihes 
are accomplifhed, without an invocation to 
Ca^'madhe^nu; and , your Society, having al- 
ready pafled its infant ftate, is advancing to 
G maturity 
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matvirity with every mark of a healthy and ro* 
buh coiihitution. When I refled, indeed, on 
the variety of fubjeds, which have been dif- 
cufled before you, concerning the hiilory, lawSj 
manners, arts, and antiquities of Afia, I aiti 
unable to decide whether my pleafure or my 
furprife be the greater; for I will not dif» 
femble, that your progrefs has far exceeded my 
expediations : and though we muft ferioufly de- 
plore the lofsof thofe excellent men, who have 
lately departed from this capital, yet there is a 
profpedt ftill of large contributions to your 
flock of Ajmtkk learning, which, I am per- 
fuaded, will continually increafe. My late 
journey to Benares has enabled me to affure 
you, that many of your members, who refide 
at a diflance, employ a part of their ieifure in 
preparing additions to your archives ; and, 
unlefs I am too fanguioe, you will foon receive 
light from them on feveral topicks entirely new 
in the republic of letters. 

It was principally with a defign to open 
fources of fuch information, that I long had 
meditated an expedition up the Gmiges during 
the fnfpeiifion of my bufinefs ; but, although I 
had the fatisfadtion of vifiting two ancient feats 
of Hmdu fuperflition and literature, yet, ill- 
nefs having detained me a conhderabie time in 
the way, it was not in iny power to continue 
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In them long enough to purfue my inquiries ; 
and I left them, as JEkEaS is feigned to have 
left the fhades, when his guide made him re- 
collcdl: the fwifi flight of irrevocMble time, with 
a curioiity raifed to the height, and a regret 
not eafy to be defcribed; 

Whoever travels in efpecially if he 
be converfant with the literature of the coun- 
tries through which he pahb, muft naturally 
remark the fuperiority of European talents : the 
obfervation, indeed, is at leaf! as old as Alex- 
ander ; and though we cannot agree with 
the fage preceptor of that ambitious Prince, 
that “ the JJlaticks are born to be (laves,” yet 
the Athenian poet feems perfe£lly in the right, 
when he reprefcnts Europe as z fiver eign Prm* 
cefs, and Afia as her Handmaid: but if the 
midrefs be tranicendantly majeftick, it cannot 
be denied that the attendant has many beauties, 
and fome advantages peculiar to herfelf. The 
ancients were accuftomed to pronounce pane-- 
gyricks on their own countrymen at the expence 
of all other nations, with a political view, per- 
haps, of Simulating them by praife, and ex- 
citing them to iiiil greater exertions ; but fuch 
arts are here mineceiiary ; nor would they, in- 
deed, become a Society who feek nothing but 
truth unadorned by rhetorick ; and aUhough 
we miifi; be confcious of our fuperior advance- 
ment in all kinds of ufeful knowledge, yet we 
G. 2 ought 
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ought not therefore to contemn the people of 
Jfia^ from whofe refearches into nature, works 
of art, and inventions of fancy, many valu- 
able hints may be derived for our own improve- 
meat and advantage. If that, indeed, were 
not the principal objedt of your inftitntion, little 
elfe could arife from it but the mere gratifica- 
tion of curioficy ; and I fhould not receive fo, 
much delight from the humble fhare which 
you have allowed me to take in promoting it. 

To form an exadl parallel between the works 
and adlions of the Weftern and Eaftern worlds,, 
would require a tradt of no inconfiderable 
length ; but we may decide on the whole, that 
reafoh and tafte are the grand prerogatives of 
European minds, while the Jfiaiich have 
feared to loftier heights in the fphere of ima- 
gination. Ihe civil hiftory of their vaft em- 
pires, and of India in particular, muft be 
highly interefting to our common country; 
but we have a flill nearer intereft in knowing 
all former modes of ruling thefe inefiimahle pro* 
Vinces^ on the profperity of which fo much of 
our national welfare, and individual benefif, 
feems to depend. A minute know- 

ledge, not only of Bengal and Bahar^ but, for 
evident rcalbns, of ^// the kingdoms bordering on 
the?n., is clolely conneded with an account of 
their msny revolutions': but the natural pro- 
dudiioiis of thefe territories, efpecially in the 

vegetable 
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vegetable mineral Ijftems, are momentous 
objeds -of refearch not only to an imperial^ 
but, which is a charader of equal dignity, a 
commerc’d people. 

If Botany may be defcribed by metaphors 
drawn from the fcience itfelf, we may juftly 
pronounce a minute acquaintance with p 'ants, 
their c!ajf:s, orders, kinds, and fpecies, to be its 
fiowcrs, which can only produce fruit by an 
application of that knowledge to the purpofes 
of life, particularly to diet, by which difeafes 
may be avoided, and to medicine, by which 
they may be remedied : for the improvement 
of the laft mentioned art, than which none 
fu rely can be more beneficial to mankind, the 
virtues of minerals alfb fhould be accurately 
known. So highly has raedicaHkill been prized 
by the ancient Indians, that one of the fourteen 
Betncis, or precious thmgs, which their Gods 
are believed to have produced by churning the 
ocean with the mountain Manclard, was a 
learned phyfician. What their old books con- 
tain on this fubjed we ought certainly to dif- 
cover, and that without lofs of time ; left the 
venerable but abftrufe language in which they 
are compofed, fliould ceafe to be perferily in- 
telligible, even to the beft educated natives, 
through a want of powerful invitation to ftudy it. 
Bernier, who was himfelf of the Faculty, men- 
tions approved medical books in Sanfcrit, and 
G 31 cites 
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cites a few aphorifms, which appear judicious 
and rational ; but we can exped nothin lb im« 
portant from the works of Hindu or Mttfelman. 
pLyficians, as the knowledge, which experience 
mull; have given them, of Jtmple mQ&icims. I 
have fcen an Indian prefcription of ffiy-four^ 
and another of Jixty-Jix, ingredients ; but foch 
compolitions are always to be lulpeded, fmce 
the eflebl of one ingredient may deftroy that of 
another ; and it were better to find certain ac- 
counts of a fingle leaf or berry, than to be ac- 
quainted with the moft elaborate compounds, 
unlefs they too have been proved by a multi- 
tude of fuccefsful experiments. The noble 
deobfiruent oil, extraded from the Eranda nut, 
the whole family of Balfams, the incompa- 
rable fiomachick root from Columbo, the fine, 
afiringent ridiculoufly called Japan earth, but 
in truth produced by the decodion of an 
dian plant, have long been ufed in Afia ; and 
w'ho can foretel what glorious difcoveries of 
other oils, roots, and lalutary juices, may be 
made by your Society ? If it be doubtful 
whether the Peruvian bark be always effica- 
cious in this country, its place may, perhaps, 
be fupplied by fpme indigenous vegetable equally 
antifeptick, and more congenial to the climate. 
Whether any treatifes on Agriculture have been 
written by experienced natives of thefe pro- 

vincesj 
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vInces, I am not yet informed ; but fince the 
couit of Spain to find ufeful remarks in 

an Arahick tra£l: preferved in the Efcuriai^ on, 
the cultivation oflandin that kingdom^ we fiiould 
inquire for firniiar compofitioiis, and examine 
the contents of fuch as we can procure. 

The fublime fcienceof Chymiftry, which I 
was on the point of calling divine^ vcmEi be 
added, as a key to the richeft treafuries of na- 
ture ; and it is irapoffible to forefee how greatly 
it may improve om manufaSiureSy efpeciallyif it 
can fix thofe brilliant dyesy which want nothing 
of perfedl; beauty but a longer continuance of 
their fplendour ; or.how far it may lead to new 
methods of jiuxing and compounding metals^ 
which the Indians y as well as the Chinefcy are 
thought to have praclifed in higher perfedion 
than ourfelves. 

In thofe elegant arts which are called fine 
and liberal^ though of lefs general utility than 
the labours of the mechanic, it is really won- 
derful how much a fingle nation has excelled 
the whole world : I mean the ancient Greeks, 
whofe Sculpture, of which we have exquifite 
remains both on gems and in marble, no mo- 
dern tool can equal ; whqfe ArchiteSlure we 
can only imitate at a fervile difiance, but are 
unable to make one addition to it, without de- 
flroyiiig its graceful fimplicity ; whofe Poetry. 
Itill delights us in youth, and amufes us at a 
Q„. 4 mature 
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matiirerage ; and of wh.;}{Q Painting and Mufick 
we hwe the concurrent relations of fo manj 
grave authors, that it would be fcrange incre- 
dulity to doubt their excellence. P ainting^2.% an 
■art belonging to the povvers of the imagination^ 
or what is comnaonly called appears to 

be yet in its infancy among the people of the 
Eaft ; but the Hindu lyllem of mujick has, I be- 
lieve, been formed on truer principles than our 
own ; and all the I’kiii of the native compofers 
is direded to the great objed of their art, the 
natural exprejion of frong pajjions, to which 
melod'9, indeed, is often facrificed ; though Ibme 
of their tunes are plea-fing even to an European 
ear. Nearly the fame may be truly aflerted of 
the Arabian or Petjmn fyftem ; and, by a cor- 
red: expl mation of the heft books on that fub- 
jed, much of the old Grecian theory may pro- 
bably be recovered. 

The poetical works of Arabs and Per^ 
pans^ which differ furprilingly in their ffyle 
and form, are here pretty generally known ; 
and though tades, concerning which there can 
be no difpiiting, are divided in regard to their 
merit, yet we may faiely fay of them, what 
Abulfazl, pronounces of the Mahlibhdraf^ 
that, “ although they abound wdrh extravagant 
images and deferiptions, they are in the 
higheft degree entertaining and inftriic- 

tive.”* 
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tive.” Poets of the greateft genius, Pindar, 
JSscHYLus, Dante, Petrarca, Shake- 
SPEARE, Spenser, have moft abounded in 
images not fiir from the brink of abfurdity 5 
but if their luxuriant fancies, or thofe of 
Abulola, Fird ausi, Niza'mi, were pruned 
away at the hazard of their flirength and ma- 
jefty, we Ihould lofe many pleafures by the 
amputation. If we may form a juft opinion of 
the Smifcrit poetry from the fpecimens already 
exhibited, (though we can only judge perfedlly 
by confulting the originals), we cannot but 
thirft. for the whole work of Vy//sa, with 
which a member of our Society, whofe pre- 
fence deters me from faying more of him, will 
in due time gratify the public. The poetry of 
Matburh^ which is the Parnaffutn land of ihe 
Bmdiis, has a fofter and lefs elevated .ftrain ; 
but, fiiice the inhabitants of the diftrifls near 
jigra^ and princioally of . the Dmh, arc faid 
to furpafs ail other Indians in eloquence, and to 
have compofed many agreeable talcs and love- 
fotigs, which are ftill extant, the or 

vernaculnr idiom of Fraja^ in which they are 
written, Ihould not bp. neglected. No fpeci- 
meos of genuine Oratory can be expeebed fro in 
nations, among whom the form of government 
precludes even the idea of popular eloquence ; 

but 
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but the art of writing, in elegant and modulated 
periods, has been cultivated in Afia from the 
earlieft ages : the Vedds^ as well as the Alkoran^ 
are written in meafured profe ; and the compo- 
fidons of Isocrates are not more highly po- 
liihed than thofe of the bed: Arabian and PerJ^an 
authors. 

Of the Hindu and Mufeimm architecture 
there are yet many noble remains in Bahar^ 
and fome in the vicinity of Maida ; nor am I 
unwilling to believe, that even thofe ruins, of 
which you will, I truft, be prefented with 
porred delineations, may furnifh our own ar-? 
cbiteds with new ideas of beauty and fubn 
limity. 

Permit me now to add a few wmrds on the 
Sciences, properly fo named ; in which it mud 
be admitted, that the AJiaticks, if compared 
with our Weflern nations, are mere children. 
One of the mod fagacious men in this age, 
who continues, I hope, to improve and adorn 
it, Samuel Johnson, remarked in my hear- 
ing, that if Newton had flonrhhed in. 
ancient Greece, he would have been wcr- 
fhipped as a divinity how zealoufly then 
would be be adored in Hindufian, if his in- 
comparable ^ritijgs could be read and compre- 
hended by the Pandits of CaJIsmlr or Benares f 
I have feen a mathematical book in Sanfcrit of 

the 
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|!ie high eft antiquity ; but fooii perceived from 
the diagrams, that it contained only firaple ele- 
ments : there may, indeed, have been, in the 
favourable atmofphere of jffia, diligent 

obfervers of the ceieftial bodies, and fuch oh-? 
fervations as are recorded, ftioiild iiidilputably 
be madepublick ; but let us not expedl any new 
methods, or the analyiis of new rzirrm, from 
the geometricians of Iran, T tirkiftan, or India, 
Could the works of Akckimedes, the New* 
TON of Sicily, be reftored to their genuine 
purity by the help of Arabic k veriions, we 
might then have reafon to triumph on the 
fuccefs of our ftientiiical inquiries; or could 
the fuccefiive improvements arid various rules 
of Algebra be traced through Arabian channels, 
to which Cardan boafted that he had accefs, 
the modern Hiftory of Mathematicks would re- 
ceive coniiderable illuftration. 

The Jurifprudeiice of the Hindus and Mu-* 
felmans will produce more immediate advan- 
tage; and if fome ftandard law traEls were 
accurately tranftated from the Sanferit and 
Arahick, we might hope in time to fee fo com- 
plete a Digeft of Indian Laws, that all difputes 
among the natives might be decided with- 
out uncertainty, which is in truth a difgrace, 
though fatirically called a to the fo- 

renfick fcieiice. 

Alx:. 
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All thefe objects of inquiry miift appear to 
you. Gentlemen, in fo ftronga light, that bare 
intimations of them will be fufficient j nor is 
it neceilitry to make ufe of emulatim as an in-^ 
centime to an ardent purfuit of them : yeti 
cannot forbear expreffing a wiili, that the ao"? 
tivity of the in the fame purfiiits may 

not be fiperior to ours, and that the refearches 
of M. Son HERAT, whom the court of Vcr- 
failles employed for feven years in thefe cli- 
mates, merely to colled fuch materials as we 
are feeking, may kindle, inftead of abating, 
our own curiofity and zeal If you aflent, as 
I flatter myfelf you do, to thefe opinions, you 
'will alfo concur in promoting the objed of 
them ; and a few ideas having prefented them- 
felves to my mind, I prefume to lay them be- 
fore you, with an entire fubmiflioa to your 
judgment. 

No contdbutions, except thofe of the literary 
kind, will be requifite for the fupport of the 
Society; but if each of us were occafionally 
to contribute a fuccind defcription of fuch ma- 
Bufcripts as he had perufed or infjjeded, with 
their dates and the names of theii owners, and 
to propofe for folntion fuch que/lions as had oc- 
curred to him concerning Art, Science, 

snd Hiftory, natural or civil, we fhoiild pofiefs 
without labour, and almoft by imperceptible 

degrees, 
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clegroeSj a fuller catalogue of Oriental books 
than has hitherto been exhibited, and our cor- 
refpondents would be apprifed of thofe points, 
to which we chiefly dired our inveffigatioiis* 
Much may, I am confident, be expeded from 
the communications of learned natives, whether 
lawyers, phyficians, or private fcholars, who 
wmuld eagerly, on the firfl invitation, fend us 
their Mekdmdt and WJdlahs on a variety of 
fabjeds ; fome for the fake of advancing ge- 
neral knowledge, but moft of them from a 
defire, neither uncommon nor unreafonable, 
of attrading notice, and recommending them- 
felves to favour. With a view to avail our- 
felves of this difpolition, and to bring their 
latent fcience under our infpedion, it might 
be advifeable to print and circulate a fliort me- 
morial, in P erf an and Hindi, fetting forth, in a 
ftyle accommodated to their own habits and pre- 
judices, the dehgn of our iiifliitution ; nor would 
it be impoffible hereafter to give a medal an- 
nually, with inferiptions, in Per fan on one 
fide, and on the reverfe in Sanferit, as the 
prize of merit, to the writer of the bed: effay 
or difidtation. To inftrud others is the pre- 
feribed duty of learned Brahmans, and, if they 
be men of fubftance, without reward ; but 
they would all be flattered with an honorary 
mark of diftindloa; skiQ Mahornedans\-i2N6 

not 
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not only the permiffion, but the pofitive coiti- 
maud, of their law^giver, to fear ch for learn- 
hi^ e-osn in the remotejt parts of the globe. It 
were fuperfluoiis to fuggeft, with how much 
• correanefs and facility their compoiitions 
might be tranflated for our ufe, lince their 
languages are now more generally and perfeaiy 
underftood than they have ever been by any 
iimon of Europe, 
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D I S S E Pv T A T I O N m. 

ON THE 

H I N D U’S, 

BEING THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB, 3, 1 786. 


O F all the works which have been publifhed 
in our own age, or, perhaps, in any other, 
on the Hiilory of the Ancient World, and the fi'fi 
populatlm of this habitable globe, that of Mr» 
Jacob Bryant, whom I name with reverence 
and afFedion, has the bell claim to the praife of 
deep erudition ingenioiifly applied, and new 
theories happily iliuftrated by an alFemblage of 
numberlefs converging rays from a moil; exten- 
five circumference : it falls, neverthelefs, as 
every human work muft fall, Hiort of per- 
fedion ; and the leaft latisfadory part of it 
feems to be that which relates to the deri- 
vation of words iMomAjiafick languages. Ety- 
mology has, no doubt, fome ufe in hiftorical 
refearches ; but it is a medium of proof fo very 
, fallacious, 
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fallacious, that, where it elucidates one hCt^ 
it obfciires a thou land, and more frequentiy 
borders on the ridiculous than leads to any 
folid concluliorl t it rarely carries with it any 
internal power offconyidiion from a refembiance 
of founds or limilarity of letters ; yet often, 
where it is wholly uhaffifled by thofe advan- 
tages, it may be indifputably proved by extrinjicli 
evidence. Wc know a pojierkri, that both 
jitz and h^jo^ by the nature of two feveral 
dialedls, are derived from film'; that uncle 
comes from aviis^ and Jlr anger from extra s 
that jour is deducible, through the lidmii 
from dies ; and roj/igml from lufcinla^ or the 
Jtnger in groves i that fciuro, ecureuiii and 
fquirrei^ are compounded of two Greek xvords 
defcriptive of the animal ; which etymologies, 
though they could not have been demonllrated 
d priori i might ferve to confirm, if any fuch 
confirmation w^cre necehary, the proofs of a 
connection between the members of one great 
Empire; but, when we derive our hanger^ or 
fiortj^endent fword, from the Ferjlan^ becaufii: 
ignorant; travellers thus mis-fpell the word 
khanjd^ which in truth means a different tvea- 
pon, dr fandal-wood from the Greeks becaufe 
we fnppofe that fandah \yere fbmetimes made 
of k, we gain -no ground in proving the affinity 
of nations, and only weaken arguments, which 

might 
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iniglit otlierwife be firmljr fupported. That 
Cu's then, or, as it cettainij is written in one 
ancient dialed, Cu't, aiid in others, probably, 
Ca^s, enters into the compohtion of many pro- 
per names, we may very reafbnably believe $ 
and that Alge%lrai takes its name from the 
Arabick word for mx ijland^ cannot he doubted : 
but when we are told from Europe^ that 
places and provinces in India clearly de-^ 
nominatecl from thofe words, we cannot but 
obferve, in the fird: infiance, that the town, 
in which we now are affembled, is properly 
written and pronounced Callcata ; that both 
Cdta and Cut unqiiefiionabiy mean places of 
frengih^ ot^ m general, any inclofures ; and 
that Gujarat is at leafi as remote from Jezirah 
ill found as it is in fituation* 

Another exception (and a third could 
hardly be difcovered by any candid criticifm) to 
the Analyfs of Ancient Mythology^ is, that the 
method of reafoning and arrangement of to- 
picks adopted in that learned work are not quite 
agreeable to the title, but almoft wholly fyn-' 
thetkai’, and, though fynthefs may be 'the 
better mode in pure fcience, where the prin- 
ciples are undeniable, yet it feems lefs calcu- 
lated to give complete fatisfaflion in hiftoricat 
difquifitions, where eveTj- pofiulatum will per- 
haps be refufed, and every definition contro- 
H verted j 
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verted : this may feem a flight objediois, but 
the fubjed is in itfelf fo iiiterefting, and tlie 
full convidion, of all reafbnable men fo de~ 
•firable, that it may not be lofl: labour to difculs 
the fame or a flmilar theory in a method purely 
analytical ; and, after beginning with facts of 
general notoriety or undifpnted evidence, to in- 
vefligate flich truths as are at firfl: unknown or 
very imperfedfcly difcerned. 

The Jive principal nations, who have in dif- 
ferent ages divided among themfelves, as a kind 
of inheritance, the vafl: continent of JJta^ with 
the many iflands depending on - it, are the In- 
dians^ the Chinefe, the Tartars^ the Arabs, and 
the Ferjians : who they feverally were, whence 
and whe?i they came, where they now are 
fettled, and what advantage a more perfedl. 
knowledge of them all may bring to our Fu- 
roftan world, will be fliewn, I trufl:, in jive 
diftind eflays ; the lafl: of which will demon- 
flratethe connexion or diverfity between them, 
and folve the great problem, whether they had 
any common origin, and w'hether that origin 
was /he fame which we generally afcribc to 
them. 

I BEGUN WishJfidia, notbecaufel find reafoii 
to believe it the true centre of population or of 
knowledge, but, becaufe it is the country 
which we now inhabit, and from which we 

may 
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bay beft farvey the regions around us ; as, in 
popular language, we fpeak of the 
and of his progrefs through the Zodiacki al~ 
though it had. long ago been imagined, and is 
now demonftrated, that he is himfelf the centre 
bf our planetary fyftem. .Let me here pre- 
mife, that, in all thefe inquiries concerning 
the hiftory of India, I fhall confine my re- 
fearches downwards to the Mohammedan con- 
queftsat the beginning of the eleventh ctwXMVj, 
but extend them upwards, as high as poffible, 
to the earlieft authentic records of the human 
fpecles. 

India then, bn its moft enlarged fcale, in 
which the ancients appear to have underllood 
it, comprifes an area of near forty degrees on 
each fide, including a fpace almoft as large 
as all Europe', being divided on the weft 
from Per/ia hj the J^rachojlcm mountains, li- 
mited on the eaft by the Chinefe part of the 
farther peninfula, conftiied on the north by the 
wilds of Ear f ary, and extending to the fonth 
as flir as the ifles of Java, This trapezium, 
therefore, comprehends the ftupendous hills of 
Potyld or Eihet, the beautiful valley of Cajlmur, 
and all the domains of the old Indqfcythians, 
the countries of Nepal and Butant, Camrup or 
Jlfam, together with Siam, Ava, Racan, and 
the bordering kingdoms, as far as the China of 
H z . the 
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the Hindus ot Sm of Arabian Geographers | 
not to mention the whole weftern peninfiila 
with the celebrated ifland of Sinhala^ or Lion- 
like men, at its fouthern extremity. By India^ 
in hiort, I mean that whole extent of country 
in which the primitive religion and languages of 
the Hiindus prevail at this day with more or lefs 
of their ancient purity, and in which the Nd- 
gar) letters are fhll iifed with more or lefs de» 
viation from their original form. 

The Hindus themfelves believe their own 
country, to which they give the vain epithets 
of Medhyama^ or Central^ and Funyabhtiini^ or 
the Land of Virtues^ to have been the portion of 
Bharat, one of nine brothers, whofe father 
had the dominion of the whole earth ; and they 
reprefent the mountains of Himalaya as lying 
to the north, and, to the weft, thofe of 
Findhyaf called alfo Vindian by the Greeks; 
beyond which the Sindhu runs in feveral 
branches to the fea, and meets it nearly op« 
polite to the point of Dwaracd, the celebrated 
feat of their Shepherd God: in the fouth-eaf 
they place the great river Saravatya ; by which 
they probably mean that of Ava, called alfb 
Airdvati, in part of its coiirfe, and giving 
perhaps its ancient name to the gulf of Sahara* 
This domain of Bharat they conlider as the 
middle of the Jambudw'ipa, which the ihetians 
aifp call the Land of Zambu ; and the appclla- 
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tion is extremely remarkable ; for Jmnbu is the 
Sanfcrk name of a delicate fruit called 
by the Miifehnans^ and by us rofe-appk ; but 
the largeft and richeft fort is named Amrhay 
or Immortal % and the Mythologilfs of Ilbet 
apply the fame word to a celeftial tree bearing 
ambrojial fruit, and adjoining to four vaft rocks, 
from which as many facred rivers derive their 
feveral fhreams. 

The inhabitants of this extenlive traft are 
defcribed by Mr. Lord with great exa£lnefs, 
and with a pifturefque elegance peculiar to our 
ancient language ; “ A people/’ fays he, “ pre- 
feiited thcmfelves to mine eyes, clothed in 
linen garments fomewhat low defcending, 
of a gefture and garb, as I may fay, maid- 
enly , and well nigh effeminate, of a coun- 
tcnance £hy and fomewhat eftraiiged, yet 
fmiling out a glozedand bafhful familiarity.” 
Mr. Or ME, the Hidoriaii oi India, who unites 
an exquhite tafte for every fine art with an ac- 
curate knowledge of Afatick manners, ob- 
lerves, in his elegant preliminary Diflertation, 
that this “ country has been inhabited from 
the earlieft antiquity by a people, who have 
no refemblance, either in their figure or 
manners, with any of the nations contiguous 
to them /’ and that, although conquerors 
have eflablifhed themfelves at different times 
H 3 in 
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“ ill different parts of liidia, yet the original 
inhabitants have loft very little of their ori- 
“ ginal charaflerf-’ The ancients, in fafl, give 
a defcription of them, which onr early travel- 
lers confirmed, and onr own perfonal know- 
ledge of them nearly verifies ; as you will per-? 
ceive from a paflage in the Geographical Poem 
of Dionysius^ which the Arialyft of Ancient, 
Mythology has tranflated with great fpirit : 

To th’ eaft a lovely country wide extends, 

“ India, w-hofe borders the wide ocean bounds j 
On this the fun, new riling from the main, 

“ Smiles pleas’d, and feeds his early orient beams. 

Th’ inliabitantsare fwart, and in their looks 
Betray the tints of the dark Iiyacinth. 

“ Various their funsSHonsj feme the reck cxplore^^ 

“ And from the mine extratfb the latent golii ; 

Some labour at the woof with cunning fkii!, 

“ And manufacture linen ; others fhape 
And polife iv’ry with the niceft care 
“ Many retire to rivers feoal, and plunge 
“ To feek the beryl flaming in its bed, 

“ Or glitt’ring diamond. Oft the jafper’s found 
Green, but diaphanous ; the topa-/, too, 

“ Of ray ferene and pleafing ; laft of all, 

“ The lovely amethyft, in which combine 
** Ail the mild feades of .purple, i'he rich foil, 

** Wafe’d by a thoufand rivers, from all fides 
« Pours on the natives' wealth without control. 

Thfjr fuirces of wealth ape flill abnndants 
even after fo many revolutions and conquefts ; 
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in their manufadiires of cotton they ftill fur« 
pafs all the world ; and their features have, mofl 
probably, remained unaltered fmee the time of 
Dionysius ; nor can we reafoiiably doubt, 
how degenerate and abafed foever the Hindus 
may now appear, that in fome early age they 
were fplendid in arts and arms, happy in go- 
vernment, wife in legiflation, and eminent in 
various knowledge : but, fnce their civil hif- 
tory beyond the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury from the prefent time is involved in a 
.cloud of fiibies, we feem to poffefs only four 
generai media cf fatisfyiiig our curiofity con- 
cerning it ; namely, hrft, their Languages and 
Letters ; fecondly, their Philofophy and BjIL 
gmn\ thirdly, the adlual remains of their old 
Sculpture and Hrehitediure ; and fourthly, the 
ivritten memorials of their Sciences and Arts, 

L It is much to be lamented, that neither 
rhe Greeks who attended Alexakdeh into 
India,, nor thofe who were long coiinedted with 
it under the BaSlrian Princes, have left ns any 
means of knowing with accuracy, what ver- 
nacular languages they found on their arrival in 
this Empire, The Mohammedans ,, we know, 
heard the people of proper Hindujian, or India 
on a limited fcale, fpeaking a Bhafhd,, or living 
tongue, of a very lingular conflrudlion, the 
pureft dialedl: of which was current in the 
H . 4 didridts 
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diftri^ls round Agra^ and chiefly on the poetical 
ground of Mafburd; and this is commonly 
called the idiom of Fraja, Five words in lixj 
perhaps, of this language were derived from 
the Sanfcrit, in which books of religion and 
fcience were compofed, ancj which appears to 
have been formed by an exquifite grammatical 
arrangement, as the name itfelf implies, from 
fome unpoliflied idiom ; but the bafis of the 
Hindu jlan), particularly the inflexions and rer- 
gimen of verbs, differed as widely from both 
thofe tongues, as Arabick differs from Perjtan, 
or German from Greek, Now the general effeft 
of conqueft is to leave the current language of 
the conquered people unchanged, or very little 
altered, in its ground-work, but to blend with 
it a confiderable number of exotick names both 
'for things and for adlions ; as it has happened 
in every country, that 1 can recolleQ:, where 
the conquerors have not preferved their own 
tongue unmixed with that of the natives, like 
the i'urks in Greece, and the Saxons in Bidtain % 
and this analogy might induce us to believe, 
that the pure HinSt, whether of Tartarian or 
Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper Indm,^ 
into which the Sanfcrit was introduced by con- 
querors from other kingdoms in fome very re- 
mote age ; for we cannot doubt that the lan- 
guage of the Fedas. was ufed in the great extent 

Q,f 
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of country which has before been delineated, 
as long as the religion of Brahma has prevailed 

jo it. . ■ ■■ 

The language, whatever be its anti- 

quity, is of a wonderful flrudure ; more per- 
fe£t than the Greeks more copious than the 
Latin, and more exquifitely refined than eitheiq 
yet bearing to both of them a Wronger affinity, 
both in the roots of verbs and in the forms of 
grammar, than could pofiibly have been pro- 
duced by accident ; fo llrong indeed, that no 
philologer could examine them all three, without 
believing them to have fprung from fome com- 
mon fource, which, perhaps, no longer exifis : 
there is a fimilar reafon, though not quite fo 
forcible, for fuppofing that both the Got hick and 
the Celtkk, though blended with a very dif- 
ferent idiom, had the lame origin with the 
Sanfcrit ; and the old Perfan might be added to 
the fame family, if this were the place for 
difcuffing any queftion concerning the anti- 
quities of Perjia, 

The charaSfers, in which the languages of 
Jndia were originally written, are called Nagari, 
^IQmNagar, a City, with the word Deva fome- 
times prefixed, becaufe they are believed to have 
been taught by the Divinity himfelf, who pre- 
fcribed the artificial order of them in avoice from 
beayen. Tbefe letters, with no greater varia- 
tion 
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tion in their form by the change of flraight lines 
jto curves, or converfely, than the Cufick alphabet 
has received in its way tplndia^ areftill adopted 
in more than twenty kingdoms and from 

the borders of Cafegar and KJmten, to Riimds 
jbridge, and from the Smdhu xq the river of 
Stam\ nor can I help believing, although the 
polilhed and elegant T>evafiagan may not be 
fo ancient as the monumental cliaradlers in the 
caverns of yarafandhq^ that the fquare Chah 
dakk letters, in which moft Hebrew, books are 
copied, were originally the fame, or derived 
from the fame prototype, both with the Indian 
and Arabian charadlers : that the Fhenicimt^ 
from which the Greek and Roman alphabets 
were formed by various changes and inyerlions, 
had a iimilar origin, there can he little doubt; 
and the inferiptions at Canbrahy of which you 
now poflefs a mod accurate copy, feem to be 
compounded of Nligari Rihiopick letters, 
which bear a clofe relation tq each other, both 
in the mode of writing from the left liand, and 
in the lingular manner of connecting the vowels 
with the conlbiiants. Thefe remarks may fa- 
vour an opinion entertained by many, that all 
the Ijmholsof JoufA'^ which at fird:, probabija 
were only rude outlines of the different organs 
of fpeech, had a common origin : the lymbols 
of ideas now ufed in China and Japan^ and 

formerly 
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formerly, perhaps, in and Mexico^ are 

quite of a difliiidl nature ; but it is very re~ 
markable, that the order of founds in the Chi-- 
nefe grammars correfpouds nearly with that 
obferved in ^ibet, and hardly differs from that 
which the Hindus congder as the invention of 
their Gods. 

11. Of the Indian Religion and Philolbphy, 
I fhaii here fay but little ; becaufe a full account 
of each would require a feparate volume : it 
will be fufiicient in this Diflertation to affume, 
what might be proved beyoncl controverfy, that 
we now live among the adorers of thofe very 
deities, who were worfliipped under different 
names in old Greece and Italy , and among the 
profeflors of thofe phiiofophical tenets, which 
the lonick and Att.ick writers illuflrated with all 
the. beauties of their melodious language. On 
one hand we fee the trident of Neptune, the 
eagle of Jupiter, the fatyrs of Bacchus, 
fhe bow of Cupid, and the chariot of the. 
Sun ; on another we hear the cymbals of Rhea, 
the fongsof the Mu/es, and thepaRoral tales of 
Apollo Nomius. In more retired fcenes, in, 
groves, and in feminaries of learning, we may 
perceive the Brahmans and the Sarmanes^ men- 
tioned by Clemens, disputing in the forms of 
iogick^ or difcourfing on the vanity of human 
enjoyments, on the immorality of the foul. 
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her emanation from the eternal mind, her de=« 
bafcment, wanderings, and final union v/ith 
her fourcc. The f,x philofophical fchools, 
whofe principles are explained in. the Derfana 
Styira^ comprife all the metaphyficks of the old 
Academy^ the.^S'/o^?, the Lyceum i nor is it pof- 
iible to read the Vedh^a^ or the many fine com- 
pofitious in ilkiflration of it, without believing, 
that Pythagoras and Plato derived their 
fublime theories from the fame fountain with 
the fages of India. The Scythian and Hyper- 
borean doflrines and mythology may alfo be 
traced in every part of thefe eafliern regions ; 
nor can we doubt, that Wod or Oden, whofe 
religion, as the northern hiflorians admit, was 
introduced into ScandinaAa by a foreign race, 
%vas the fame with Buddha, ’whofe rites were 
probably imported into India nearly at the fame 
time, though received much later by the Chi- 
ne who foften his name into FOh 

This may be a proper place to afeertain an 
important point in the Chronology of the 
Hindus ; for the priefls of Buddha left in 'Tibet 
and China the prccife epoch of his appearance, 
real or imagined, in this empire i and their in- 
formation, w^hich had been preferved in writing, 
was compared by the C6r^/^«Miffionaries and 
fcholars with our own era. Couplet, De 
Guignes, GiorgIj and Bailly, differ a little 
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ill tlielr accounts of this epoch, but that of 
Cfjupkt feems the naoft correct : on taking, how- 
ever, the medium of the four feveral dates, we 
may fix the time of Buddha, or the ninth great 
incarnation of Vishnu, in the year mie thou* 
/and and fourteen before the birth of Christ, 
or two thoufand /even hundred and mnety^nlne 
years ago. Nov/ the who boaft 

of his defcent in their kingdom, afiert that he 
appeared on earth about two centuries after 
CiiisHNA, the Indian Apollo, Who took fo 
decided a part in the war of the Mahahhdrat ; 
and, if an Etymologift were to fuppofe that 
the Athenm7ts had embcllilhed their poetical 
liiflory of Pandion’s expullion and the reftora- 
tion of ^GEUS with the Afatick tale of the 
PaWdus and Yudhishth’ir, neither of which 
yvords tliej could have articulated, I fhould 
not haftiiy deride his conjecture : certain it is, 
that P mdumaiidel is called by the Greeks the 
country of Pandion. We have therefore de- 
termined another interefting epoch, by fixing 
the age of Crishna near the three thoufandth 
year from the prefeiit time ; and as the three 
firft Avatars, or defeents of Vishnu, relate no 
lefs clearly to an Univerfal Deluge, in which 
eight perfons only were faved, than x\iq fourth 
and ffth do to the punljhment of Impiety and the 
humiliation of the proud^ we may for the pre- 

feat 
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fentaffiime, that ficond, or jiher^ oi 

the Bindus was fubfeqiient to the difperfioui 
from Babel; fo that we have only a dark iii« 
terval of about a thoufimd years, which were 
employed in the fetdement of nations, the 
foundation of dates or empires, and the culti- 
vation of civil fociety. The great incarnate 
Gods of this intermediate age are both named 
llA^MA, but with different epithets; one of 
whom bears a wonderful refemblance to the 
Bidian Bacchus, and his wars are the fubjedf 
of ieveral heroick poems. He is reprefented as 
a defeendant from Su^rya, or the SuN^ as thd 
hu&andof Si'TAVand the foil of a princefs 
named Cau'selya^* it is very remarkable, that 
the Peruvians, whofe Incas boaffed of the fame 
defeent, dyled their gfeateft feffival Ramajitoa; 
whence we may fuppofe, that South America 
was peopled by the fame race, who imported 
into the fiirthefl parts of the rites and fa- 
bulous hiftory of Ra'^ma. Thefe rites and this 

hiffory are extremely curious ; and although I 

cannot believe with Newtok, that antieat 
mythology v/as nothing but hiftorical tiuth in 
a poetical drefs, nor, with Bacon, that it con- 
fifted folely of moral and metaphyfical allego- 
ries, nor, with Bryant, that all the heathen 
divinities are only different attributes and re- 
prefentations of the Sun or of deceafed proge- 
nitors, but conceive that the whole fyffem of 

religi- 
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reiigtous fables rofe, like the from feve-* 

ral diftinQ; fources, yet I cannot but agree, that 
one great fpring and fountain of all idolatry in 
the four quarters of the globe, was the vene- 
ration paid by men to the vaft body of fire 
which “ looks from his foie dominion like the 
“f God of this world y and another, the im- 
moderate refpedt fliewn to the memory of pow- 
erful or virtuous anceftors, efpecially the foun- 
ders of kingdoms, legifiators, and warriors, of 
whom the Sun or the Moon were wildly fiip- 
pofed to be the parents. 

III. The remains of architecture and Jculp'^ 
Hire in India, which I mention here as mere 
monuments of antiquity, not as fpecimens of 
ancient art, feem to prove an early connediioii 
between this country and Africa: the pyra- 
mids of Bgypt, the coloifal ftatues deferibed by 
Pausanias and others, the fphinx, and the 
Hermes Cams, which lafi: bears a great refetn- 
blance to the Varahdvatar, or the incarnatioxi 
of Vishnu in the form of a Boar, indicate the 
liyle and mythology of the fame indefatigable 
workmen who formed the vail: excavations of 
Canlirah, the various temples and images of 
Buddha, and the idols w'hich are continually 
dug up at Gay It, or in its vicinity. The let- 
ters on many of thofe monuments appear, as I 
have before intimated, partly of Indian, and 
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partly of Ahyffmkn or Ethiopick, origin ; Sn<l 
all tliefc iiidubitcibie fads may induce no ill^ 
grounded opinion, that Ethiopia and Hindufian 
were peopled or colonized by the lame extra"' 
ordinary rate ; in confirmation of which it 
may be added, that the mountaineers oi Bengal 
and Bahdr can hardly be difiinguiihed in fome 
of their features, particularly their lips and 
nofes, from the modern AbyJJinians, whom the 
Arabs call the children of Cv'sH : and the an* 
tient Hindas, according to Strabo, differed in 
nothing from the but in the ftraightnefs 

and fmoothnefs of their hair, while that of the 
others was crifp or woolly ; a difference proceed-’- 
ing chiefly, if not entirely , from the refpedivc 
humidity or drynefs of their atmofp^ «eres : 
hence the people who received the jirjt- light of 
the rifing fern, according to the limited know- 
ledge of the antients, are faid by Apuleius to 
be the Arii and Ethiopians^ by which he clearly 
meant certain nations of ; w'here we fre- 
quently fee figures of Buddha with curled hair.^ 
apparently defigned for a reprefentation of it in 
its natural fiate, 

IV. It is unfortunate, that the Silpi Safra^ 
or ColkSlion of Ereatifes on Arts and Manufac^ 
turcs^ which muil: have contained a trea- 
fure of iifeful information on dyeings paintings 
and metallurgy^ has been fo long negleded, 

that: 
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^hat few, if aay^ traces, of it are to be found; 
but tbe labours of tbe Indian loom and needle 
liave been univerfally celebrated ; zn^Jinc linen 
is not improbably fuppofed to have been called 
Sindon-, from the tiame of the river near which 
it was wrought in the high'eft perfediion : the 
people of Colchis ’^ere alfo famed, For this ma- 
nufadFurCj and the E^ptims ytl more, as we 
learn from feverai paffages in fcrip’tur'e, and par" 
i:icularly from a beautiful chapter in Ezekiel, 
containing the moft authentic delineation of 
antient commerce, of which 'T^re had been the 
principal mart. Silk was fabricated imm'emo- 
rially by the Indians^ though commonly af- 
cribed to the people of S'erica Or Edncht^ among 
whom probably the word Ser^ which the Greeks 
applied to the /Hk^wofm, iignified gold ; a fenfe 
which it iiow bears 111 Ilibet. That the Hindus 
ivere in early ages a commercial people, we have 
maiiy reafons to believe ; and id the firft of 
their facred law-trads, which they fuppofe to 
have been revealed by Menu many millions of. 
years ago, we find a curious pafiage on the 
legal intereji of modey^ and the limited rate of 
at ill different cafes, with an exception in re» 
gard to 'udventufe's at fia 5 ah exceptioii which 
the fenfe of mankind approves, and which com - 
merce abfoiutely requires, though it was not 
before the reign of Charles I. that our owri 
I jurif- 
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junfprudence fully admitted it in refped of 
maritime coiitrads. 

We are told by the Grecian writers, that the 
Indians were the wifeft of nations ; and in 
moral wifdom they were certaitily eminent : 
their Niti Sdjira^ or Syjiem of Eihicks, is yet 
preferved, and the Fables of Vishnuserman, 
whom we ridiculoufly call Pllpay^ are the moft 
beautiful, if not the moft ancient, colledion of 
apologues in the world : they were firfl tran- 
flated from the Sanfcrit m pxth century,, by 
the order of Buzerchumihr, or Bright as the 
Sun, the chief phyfician, and afterwards Fezir of 
the great Anu'shireva'n, and are extant under 
various names in more than twenty languages ; 
but their original title is Hltopadefa, or ^fnica^ 
hie Injirudiion ; and as the very exigence of 
Esop, whom the Arabs believe to have been 
an Ahyjfmmn, appears rather doubtful, I am 
not difinclined to fuppofe, that the fird: moral 
fables which appeared in Europe, were of 
Indian or Ethiopian on^m. 

The Hindus are faid to have boafted of th'ee 
inventions, all of which, indeed, are admirable, 
the method of iaftruding by apologues, the 
decimal fc ale adopted now by all civilized na~ 
tionSj and the game of Chefs, on which they 
have fome curious tmatifes; but if their nu- 
merous works on Grammar, Logick, Rheto- 

^ rick;,' 
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rick, Miifick, all which are extant and accef* 
iible, were explained in fome language gene-' 
rally known, it would be , found that they had 
yet higher preteniions to ;the praife of a fertile 
and inventive genius. , Their lighter poems are 
lively and elegant ; their Epick, magnificent 
and fublime in the highefl degree; their Pit- 
runas comprife a feries of mythological Eliilo- 
ries in blank verfe from the C7”eatiGn to the fup" 
pofed iiicarriatioii of Buddha ; and their Vedas ^ 
as far as we can judge from that compendium 
of theni which is called Upani/Jeat^ abound 
with nobie fpeciilations in metaphyficks, and 
fine difcoLirfcs on the being and attributes of 
'God. Their mofl: ancient medical book, en- 
titled Chsreca, is believed to be the work of 
SiVA ; for each of the divinities in their Priad 
has at lead one facred compofition aferibed to 
him ; but, as to mere human works on PUfory 
and Geography t though they are faid to be ex,- 
tant in CafJmiir^ it has not been yet in my 
power to procure them. What their ajirono^ 
'mkal and mathanatkal writings contain, ' will 
not, I trud, remain long a fecret : they are 
eafily procured, and their importance cannot 
be doubted. The philofopher whofe works 
are faid to include a fydem of the univerfe 
founded on the principle of AttraBion and the 
Central podtioa of the fun, is named Yavan 
I 2 Acha^“ 
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Acha^rya, becaufe he had trav'elledj we are 
told, into Ionia: if this be true, he might have 
been one of thple who converfed wnth Pytha- 
GORAs ; this at leaft is undeniable, that a book 
on aftronomy in Sanfcrit bears the title of 
Tavana Jatica, which may figiiify the lonick 
SeSi; nor is it improbable, that the names of 
the planets and Zodiacal ftars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks, but which we find 
in the oldeft Indiafi records, were originally 
devifed by the fame ingenious and enterprifing 
race, from whom both Greece and India were 
peopled; the race, who, as Dionysius de- 
Icribes them, 

firfl: afl'ayed the deep, 

* And wafted merchandize to coalts unknown, 

‘ 7'hofe, who digefted firft the ftany choir, 

Their motions mark’d, and call’d them by their names.’ 

Of thefe curfory obfervations on the Hindus, 
which it would require volumes to expand and 
illuftrate, this is the refult : that they had an 
immemorial affinity with the old Perfians, 
Ethiopians, and Egyptians, the Phenicums, 
Greeks, and Tufcans, the Scythians or Goths, 
and Celts, the Chinefe, ’Japanefe and Peruvians ; 
whence, as no reafon appears for believing 
that they were a colony from any one of thofe 
nations, or any of thofe nations from them, we 
may fairly conclude that they all proceeded 

from 
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from fome mitral 9 ountry, to inveftigate which, 
will be the obje6fc of my future Difcourfes ; 
and I have a fanguine hope, that your collec- 
tions during the prefent year will bring to light 
many ufeful difcoveries ; although the departure 
for Europe of a very ingenious member, who 
firft opened the iiieftimable mine of Sanfcrit li- 
terature, will often deprive us of accurate and 
foiid information concerning the languages and 
IPtiquities of India, 
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DISSERTATION IV. 
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ARAB S. 

BEING THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DiSCOURSji 
DELIVERLDTO THE SOCIETY FEB. 15, T/Sj./ 


GENTLEMEN, 

I HAD the honour laft year of opening to yoii| 
my intention, to difcourfe at our annual 
meetings on the five principal nations who 
have peopled the continent and iilands JJa ; 
{o as to trace, by an hiftorical and philological 
analyfis, the number of ancient ftems from 
which thofe five branches have feverally 
fprung, and the central region from which 
they appear to have proceeded : you may^ 
therefore, expeih, that, having fubmitted to your 
confideration a few g:eneral remarks on the old 
inhabitants of I fhould now offer my fen- 
tirnents on fome other nation, who, from a 
Similarity of language, religion^ arts and man- 
ners^ may be fuppofed to have had an early 

connqdioa 
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conne£lbn with the Ilindta% but, fince we 
find fome Afiatkk nations totally diffimilar to 
them in all or mofi: of thofe particulars, and 
fince the difference will firike you more forcibly 
by an immediate and clofc comparifon, I defign 
at prefent to give a (hort account of a wonderful 
people, who feem in every refpedt fb ftrongly 
contrafied to the original natives of this coun- 
try, that they mufi: have been for ages a 
diilind and feparate race. 

For the purpofe of thefe Difcoiirfes, I con- 
fidered India on its largcfi: fcale, defcribing it 
as lying between Perjia and China, "Tartary 
and Java ; and for the fame purpofe, I now 
apply the name of Arabia, as the Arabian 
Geographers often apply it, to that extenfive 
peninfula, which the Red Sea divides from 
Africa, the great Afjyrian river from Irhn, and 
of which the Erythrean Sea wafhes the bafe ; 
without excluding any part of its weftern fide, 
which would be completely maritime, if no 
ifihmus intervened between the Mediterranean 
and the Sea of Kokom : that country, in fiiort, 
I call Arabia, in which the Arabick Ian-, 
guage and letters, or fuch as have a near 
affinity to them, have been immemorially 
current. 

Arabia, thus divided from by a vaft 
ocean, or at leafi: by a broad bay, cou|d hardly 
have been connodfed in any' degree' with -this 
I 4 country, 
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coutitrjr, tintil navigation and commerce had 
been confiderably improved *. yet, as the Hindus- 
and the people of Temen were both commercial 
nations in a Very early age, they were probably 
the firfl inftruments of conyeying to the weftern 
world the gold, ivory, and perfumes of India^ 
as well as the fragrant wood, called alluwwit 
in Arabkk and agiiru in San ferity which grows 
in the greatefl perfeffeion in Anam or Cochin- 
china, It is poffible too, that a part of the 
Arabian idolatry might have been derived from 
the fame fource with that of the Hindus ; biit 
fuch an intercourfe may be conf dered as partial 
and accidental only ; nor am I more convinced* 
than I was fifteen years ago, when I took the 
liberty to animadvert on a paflage in' the Hif- 
tory of Prince Caspemir, that the T urks have, 
any juft reafon for holding the epaft of Temen 
to be a part of India, and calling its inhabitants 
Teliow Indians, 

Tpie Arabs have, never been entirely fub.- 
dued ; nor has a^y impreftion been made on 
them, except on their borders; where, indeed^ 
the Fhenktans, Perjians, Pthiopans, Egyptians, 
and, in modern times, the Othnian lartars, 
have feveraily aetjuired fettlem,ents ; but, with 
thefe exceptions, the natives, pf Heja% and 
Temen h^ve preferyed for ages the foie dominion 
of their deferts and pa^bures, their mpiintaiDS 

and' 
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gild fertile valiies : thuSj apart from the reft of 
mankind, this extraordinary people have retained 
their primitive manners and language, features 
and charader, as long and as remarkably as the 
Hindus themfelves. All the gtnuineHrah of Sy^ 
Tia^t whom I knew in Europe^ thofe of Teme7t^ 
whom I fa win Himmn, whither 

many had come from Mafkat for the purpofe of 
trade, and thofe of Hejd%^ whom I have met in. 
Bengal^ form a ftriking contraft to the Hindu 
inhabitants of thefe provinces : their eyes afe 
full of vivacity, their fpeech voluble and ar- 
ticulate, their deportment manly and dignified, 
their apprehenfion quick, their minds always 
prefent and attentive; with a fpirit of inde- 
pendence appearing in the countenances even 
of the loweft among them. Men will always 
differ in their ideas of civilization, each mea- 
furing it by the habits and prejudices of his own 
country; but if courtefy and urbanity, a love 
of poetry and eloquence, and the practice of 
exalted virtues, be a jufter meafure of perfeffe 
fociety, we have certain proof, that the people 
of Hrabia^ both on plains and in cities, in re- 
publican and monarchical ftates, were eminently 
civilized for many ages before their conqueft of 
Ferjia. 

It is deplorable, that the ancient hiftory of 
this majeftick race |hould he as little known in 

detail 
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detail before the time of JjM Tezen^ as that of 
the Hindus before Ttcrmmdltya ; for, although 
the vaft biftorical work of Ahiuwam and the 
Murikjuldhahah, or Golden Meadows^, of Alma-> 
Juditi contain chapters on the kings of Hiniyar^ 
Ghajan^ and Birah^ with lifts of them and 
flcetchesof their feveral reigns, and although ge- 
nealogical tables, from which clironology might 
be better afcertaiaed, are prefixed to many 
pompofitions of the o\^ Arabian Poets, yet moft 
manufcripts are fo incorred, and fo many con- 
tradictions are found in the beft of them, that 
we can fcarce lean upon tradition with fecurity, 
and muft have recourfe to the fame media for 
inveftigating the hiftpry of the Arabs^ that I 
before adopted in regard to that of the Indians ; 
namely, their language^ letters^ and religion^ 
^heir ancient monuments, and the certain re-! 
mains of their arts ; on each of which heads I 
fliall touch very concifely, having premifed, 
that my obfervations will in general be confined 
to the ftate of Arabia before that fingular re- 
volution at the beginning of the feventh cen- 
tury, the effeths of which we feel at this day, 
from the Pyrenean mountains and ihQ Danube, 
to the fartheft parts of the Indian Empire, and 
even to theEaflern I (lands. 

L For the knowledge which any European, 
who pleafes, may attain of the Arabian lan- 
guage, -we arc principally indebted to the uni,- 

verfity 
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>^errity of Leyden ; for, though feveral Italians 
have afficluoiifly laboured in the fame wide field, 
yet the fruit of their labours has been rendered 
almoft ufelefs by more commodious and more 
accurate works printed in Holland \ and, though 
PococK certainly accomplilhed much, and 
was able to accomplilh any thing, yet the 
Academical eafe which he enjoyed, and hi$ 
theological purfuits, induced him to leave lui- 
finifhed the valuable work of Maidafii-^ which 
jie had prepared fqr publication ; nor, even if 
that rich mine Arabian philology had - feen 
the light, would it have borne any comparifon 
with the fifty differtations of Hark), which the 
nrfl Albert Schultens tranilated and ex- 
plained, though he fent abroad but few of 
them, and has left his worthy grandfon, from 
whom, perhaps, Maidam alfo may be expedled, 
the honour of publilhing the refi: : but the 
palm of glory in this branch of literature is 
due to Golius, whofe v/orks are equally pro- 
found and elegant ; fo perfpicuous in method, 
that they may always be confulted without 
fatigue, and read without languor, yet fo 
abundant in matter, that any man, who fhall 
begin with his noble edition of the Grammar, 
compiled by his mafter Erpenius, and pro- 
ceed, with the help of his incomparable dic- 
tionary, to Itudy his Hiflory o£- Taimtlr, ,hf 
Ibni Arabpdh, and lhall make himfelf eom-^ 
piete mader of that fliblime work, wilPunder- 
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ftand the learned Arahkk better than the deepell 
fcholar at Conjiantinople ox at Mecca, Tho 
language, therefore, is almoft wholly 
in our power ; and as it is unqueftionably one 
of the moll: antient in the world, fo- it yields 
to none ever fpoken by mortals in tbe number 
of its words and the precilion of its phrafes ;; 
but it is equally true and wonderful, that it 
bears not the leaH refemblance, either in words 
or the ftrudture of them, to the Smfcrit, or 
great parent of the Indian diaieds ; of which 
diffimilarity I will mention two remarkable in-^ 
ilances ; the Sanfcrit^ like the Greek, Perjtan, 
and German, delights in compounds, but in a 
much higher degree, and indeed to fuch excefs, 
that I could produce words of more than twenty 
fyllables, not formed ludicroufly, like that by 
which the buiFoon in Aristophanes defcribes, 
a feaft, but with perfect ferioufnefs, on the 
moft folemn occafions, and in the mofl ele- 
gant works ; while the Arakk% on the other 
hand, and ail its filler dialedts, abhor the com- 
pofition of words, and invariably exprefs very 
complex ideas by circumlocution ; fo that if a 
compound word be found in any genuine 
language of the Arabian Peninfula (^cnmerdat 
for infiancp, which occurs in the Bamhjah)^ 
it may at once be pronounced an exotick. 
Again; it is the genius of the Sa?ifcrit, and 
other languages of the fame Hock, that the 
Too^ of verbs be almoH univerfally fo 
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that five and twenty hundred fucb roots might 
be formed by the compoiitioii of the fifty Indim 
letters ; but the Arabick roots are as uni- 
verfaliy trlliteral, fo that the compofition of 
the twenty-eight Arabian letters would give 
near two and twenty thoufand elements of the 
language : and this will demonflrate the fur- 
prifmg extent of it ; for although great num- 
bers of its roots are confefTedly lofl:, and fome, 
perhaps, were never in ufe, yet if we fuppofe 
tea thoufand of them (without reckoning 
'quadriliterah) to exift, and each of them to 
admit only five variations, one with another, 
in derivative nouns y even then aperfed: 

Arabick dictionary ought to contain fifty thou- 
sand words, each of which may receive a mul- 
titude of changes by the rules of grammar. 
The ^derivatives in Safificrit are confderabiy 
more numerous : but a farther com pari (bn be- 
tween the two languages is here imneceliary ; 
fince, in whatever light we view them, they 
feem totally diftinCt, and mufl have been in- 
vented by two different races of men ; nor do I 
recolleCfa fingle word in common between them, 
except Surujy the plural ofSirajy meaning both a 
Jam^ and the fun^ the Sanfcrit name of which 
is, in Rengaly pronounced Surja*, and even 
this refemblaiice may he purely accidentaL 
We may eaf-ly believe with the Hindus, that 
not even Indka himJeJf and hh heavenly bands ^ 
much kfs any mortal^ ever comprehended in hh 

mind 
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mind fuch an ocean of words as their f acred 
guage contains \ and with the that no 

man umnfpired was ever a complete rnaficr of 
Arahkk : in fa£t, no perfoiij I believe, now 
living in Burofe or Afia^ can read without' 
ftudy an inlndred couplets together in any col» 
leftion of ancient Arabian poems ; and we are 
told, that the great author of the K/imus learned 
by accident from the mOiuh of a child, in a 
village of Arabia^ the meaning of three words, 
which he had long fought in vain frorn gram- 
ihariaiisi and from books, of the higheft re- 
putation. It is by approximation aloiie, that d 
knowledge of thefe two venerable languages' 
dan be acquired *, and, with moderate attentiouj 
enough of them both may be known, to de- 
lidit and indrufi: us ill an infinite degree. I 
conclude this head with remarking, that the 
nature of the Eihiopick dialect feems to prote 
an early edablifhment of the Arabs in part of 
Ethiopia^ from which they %vere afterward:^ 
expelled, and attacked even in their ovvn cooU” 
try by the Ahvjfmians^ who had been invited 
over as auxiliaries again!! the tyrant Temen^ 
about a century before the birth of Muhamnied. 

Of tile charaders in which the old coiiipo- 
fitions of Arabia were written, we know but 
little ; except that the Koran originally ap-^' 
pearedin thofe of from which the modern 
Arabian letters, with ail th4t elegant variations, 
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were derived, and which unqueflionably had a 
common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldakb ; 
but as to the letters, or thofe which 

we fee mentioned by the name Ahnufnad^ 
we are ffill in total darknefs ; the traveller 
Miebuhr having been unfortunately prevented 
from viiiting fome ancient monuments in 
T'efnen^ which are faid to have infcriptions oa 
them: if thofe letters bear a ftrong refem- 
blance to • the Nugark and if a ibory current in 
India be true, that fome Hindu merchants 
heard the Sanfcjdt language fpoken in Arabia 
the Happy y We might be confirmed in our opi- 
nion, that an intercourfe formerly fabhfted be- 
tween the two nations of oppofite coafts, but 
ihould have no reafon to believe, that they 
fprangfrom the fame immediate flock. The 
firfl fyllabie of Hafnyarj as many Europeans 
write it, might perhaps induce an Etymoiogifl 
to derive the Arabs of Tmen from the great an- 
cefl'or of the Indiajis ; but we mufl obferve, 
that Hemyar is the proper appellation of thofe 
Arabs ; and many reafbns concur to prove, 
that the word is purely Arahlck : the limilarity 
fome proper names on the borders of Bidla to 
thofe of Arabia^ as the river Arahms^ a place 
called Araha, a people named Aribes or Ara^ 
bies, and another called Sabai^ is indeed re- 
markable, and may hereafter furnifh me with 
obfervations of fome importance, but hot at all 
inconfiftent with my prefent ideas. 


IL It 
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II. It is generally afief ted, that the old re^- 
ligion of the Arahi was entirely Sabian \ but I 
can offer fb little accurate information concern- 
ing the Sabian faith j or even the meaning of the 
word, that I dare not yet fpeak On the llibjed’ 
with confidence. This at leaflis certain, that the 
people of Teme7i very foon fell into the com- 
mon, but fatal error of adoring the Sun an'd 
the Firmament ; for even thd third in defcent 
from Yccktan, who wa^ eonfequently as old 
as Nahor, took the furname of Ab'Dushams,^ 
or Servant rf the Sun 5 and his family, we are. 
affured, paid particular honours to that Itimi-* 
nary 1 other tribes worfhipped the planets and 
fixed flars ? but the religion of the poets at leaff 
leems to have been pure Theifm ; and this we 
know wfith certainty, becaufe we Arabian 
verfes of unfufpefted antiquity, which contain 
pious and elevated fentimeiits on the goodnefs 
and juftice, the power and omniprefence, of 
Allah, or the God. If an infcriptionj faid 
to have been found oh marble in Temeh^ be 
authentick, the ancient inhabitants of that 
country preferved the religion of Eber, and 
profefTed a belief in miracles and d future fatei 

We are alfo told, that a ftrong refemblaoce 
may be found between the religious of tiie 
pagan Arabs and the Hindus ; but though this 
may be true, yet an agreement in worfhipping 
the fun and liars will not prove an affinity be- 
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tween the tw’O nations : the powers of God 
reprefertted as female deities, the adoration of 
fones^ and the name of the Idol Wudd, may 
lead us indeed to, fufpedtj that fome of the 
Hindu fuperftitions had found their way into 
Arabia ; and though we have no traces in 
Arabian Hlflory of fiich a conqueror or legifla- 
tor as the great Sesac, who is faid to have 
raifed pillars in Temen as well as at the mouth 
of the Ganges^ yet fince w^e know, that 
Sa'cya is a title of Buddha, whom I fnppofe to 
be Woden, iince Buddha was not a native of 
India, and hiice the age of Sesac perfectly agrees 
with that of Sa'cya, we may form a plau- 
sible conjedlure that they were in fact the fame 
perfon who travelled eadward from ’Ethiopia, ei- 
ther as a warrior or as a law- giver, about a thou- 
fand years before Christ, and whofe rites we 
now fee extended as far as the country of Nifon^ 
or, as the Chinefe cAS. it, fapuen, both words 
Signifying the Rifing Smu Sa'cya may be 
derived from a word meaning power, or from 
another denoting vegetable food', fo that this 
epithet will not determine whether he was a 
hero or a philofopher ; but the title Buddha, 
or wife, may induce us to believe that he w^as 
rather a benefadior than a deftroyer of his fpe- 
cies : if his religion, however, was really in- 
troduced into any part of Arabia, it could not 
K have 
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have been general in that country; afid we 
may fafely pronounce, that before the Moham^ 
medan revolution, the noble and learned Arabs 
were "Theijis^ but that a flupid idolatry pie- 
vailed among the lower orders of the people. 

I FIND no trace among them, till their emi- 
gration, of any philofophy but Ethkks i, and 
even their fyflem of morals, generous and en- 
larged as it feems to have been in the minds of 
a few illuftrious chieftains, was on. the whole 
miferably depraved for a century at lead before 
Muhammed: the diftinguifliing virtues which 
they beaded of inculcating and pradiiing, were 
a contempt of riches, and even of death ; but, 
in the age of the Seven Poets, their liberality 
had deviated into mad profufion, their courage 
into ferocity, and their patience into an obfti- 
nate fpirit of encountering fruitlefs dangers : 
but I forbear to expatiate on the manners of 
the Arabs in that age, becaufe the poems en- 
titled Almoallakat, which have appeared in our 
own language, exhibit an exacSt pi 61 ;ure of their 
virtues and their vices, their wifdom and their 
folly ; and drew what may be conftantly ex- 
peded from men of open hearts and boiling 
paffions, with no law to control, and little re- 
ligion to redrain them. 

IIL Few monuments of antiquity are pre- 
ferved in Arabia, and of thofe few the bed ac- 
counts 
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coimts are very uncertain ; but we are aiTured, 
that iiilcriptions on rocks and mountains are 
ftill feen in various parts of the Peniufiila ; 
which, if they are in any known language, 
and if correct copies of them can be procured, 
may be decyphered by eafy and infallible rules. 

The firft Albert Schultens has pre«> 
ferved in his Antient Memorials of Arabia^ the 
iiioft pleafing of all his works, two little poems 
in an elegiack ftrain, which are fud to have 
been found, about the middle of the feventh 
century, on fome fragments of ruined edifices 
in Hadrafnut near Aden^ and are fuppofed to 
be of an indefinite, but very remote, age. It 
may naturally be alked, In what characters 
were they written ? Who decyphered them ? 
Why were not the original letters preferved in’ 
the book where the verfes are cited ? What 
became of the marbles, .which Abdurrahman^ 
then governor of Temen^ molt probably fent to 
the Khahfah at Bagdad? If they be genuine, 
they prove the people of Temen to have been 
herdfmen and warriors, inhabiting a fertile 
** and well- watered country full of game, and 
** near a fine fea abounding with fifh, under a 
monarchical government, and drefl'ed in 
green filk or vefis of needlework,’* either of 
their own manufacture, or imported from India, 
The meafure of thele verfes is perfectly regular, 
and the dialeCt undiftingnifhable, at leafi: by me, 
K 2 ■ from. 
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from that of Kurmjh ; fo that if the Arabia^ 
tvilters were much addifted to literary impof- 
tures, I fhouid firongly fufped them to be 
modern compofitions on the inftability of he- 
man greatnefs, an4 the confequences of irre- 
iigion, illullrated by the example of the B!m- 
yarick princes ; and the fame may be fufpedled 
of the firft poem quoted by Schultens, which 
he aferibes to an Arab in the age of Solomon. 

The fuppofed hoefes of the people called 
ThamM are alfo ftill to be feen in excavations 
of rocks; and, in the time of Tabrizi, ' the 
grammarian, a caftle was extant in Tetnen^ 
which bore the name of Aladbat, an old 
bard and warrior, who firft, we are told, 
formed his army, thence called alkhamh^ in 
Jive parts, by which arrangement he defeated 
the troops of Himyar in an expedition again (I 
Sanaa, 

Of pillars erected by Sesac, after his inva- 
iion of Temen^ we find no mention in Arabian 
hiflories ; and, perhaps, the ftory has no more 
foundation than another told by the Greeks 
and adopted by Newton, that the Arabs wor- 
fhipped Ukania, and even Bacchus by name, 
which, they fay, means great in Arahick ; but 
where they found fuch a word we cannot dif- 
cover : it is true, that Beccah fignifies a great 
and tumultuous croud,, and, in this feiife, is one 
name of the facred city commonly called Meccah. 

The 
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The Cdhah, or qt^adr angular edifice at 
Meccah, is indifpiitably lb antient, that its ori- 
ginal nle, and the name of its builder, are loft 
in a cloud of idle traditions. An Arab told me 
gravely, that it was raifed by Abraham, who, 
as I aftlired him, was never, there : others af- 
cribe it, with more probability, to Ismail, or 
one of his immediate defcendants ; but whether 
it was built as a place of divine worlliip, as a 
fortrefs, as a fepulchre, or as a monument of 
the treaty between the old poftedbrs of Arabia 
and the fons of Kedar, antiquaries may dif- 
piite, but no mortal can determine. It is 
thought by Reland to have been the manjlon 
of fame antient Tatriarch^ and revered on that- 
account by his pofterity ; but the room, in which 
we now are aftembled, would contain the whole 
Arabian edifice ^ and if it were large enough 
for the dwelliiig-houfe of a Patriarchal family, 
it would feem ill adapted to the paftoral man-? 
ners of the Kedarkes : a Ferfian author infifts, 
that the true name of Meccah is Mahcadah^, or 
the F'empie of the Moon ; but, although we may 
fmile at his etymology, we cannot but think it 
probable that the (ldb(ih was originally defigned 
for religious purpofes. Three couplets are 
cited in an Arahiek tliftory of this building, 
which, from their extrerne limplicity, have left 
appearance of irpppfture than other verfes pf thp 
K a ' ' fame 
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fame kind : they are afcribed to Asad, z ^ ohbd ^ 
or king by JucceJfton, who is generally allowed 
to ha\e reigned in Temen an hundred and 
twenty-eight years before Christ’s birth, and 
they commemorate, without any poetical 
imagery, the magnificence of the prince in, 
covering the holy temple ‘with firipcd cloth and 
fine linen^ and in making keys fior its gate^ This 
temple, however, the iandity of which was 
reftored by ;Muhammed, had been ftrangely 
profaned at the time of his birth, when it was 
ufual to decorate its walls with poems on all 
fubjedts, and often on the triumphs of Arahiai% 
gallantry and the praifes of Grecian wine, which 
the merchants of Syria brought for fale into 
the deferts. 

From the want of materials on the fubjedt 
of Arabian antiquity, wm find it very difficult 
to fix the Chronology of the Jfimailiies with 
accuracy beyond the time of Adnan, from 
whom the impoftor was dcfcended in the 
twenty -fir fi degree ; and although wo have 
genealogies of Alkamah and' other Himyarick 
bards as high as the thirtieth degree, or for a 
period of nine hundred years at leafr, yet we 
can hardly depend on them fo far as to eftablifh 
■ a complete chronological fyftem : by reafbning 
downwards, however, we may afcertain fome 
points of coadderable importance. The uni- 

verfil 
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verfal tradition of Temen is, that Yoictan, the 
fon of Eber, firft fettled his family in that 
country ; which fettlement, by the computation 
admitted in 'Europe^ mu ft have been above three 
thoufemd fix hundred JQ.ZVS ago, and nearly at 
the time when the Hindus^ under the condud 
of Rama, were fubduing the firft' inhabitants 
of thefe regions, and extending the Indian em- 
pire from Ayodhydy or Audh, as far as the iile 
of Sinhal or Silan. According to this calcula- 
tion, Nuuman, king of Temen, in the ninth 
generation from Eber, was contemporary with 
Joseph ; and if a verfe compofed by that prince, 
and quoted by Abulfeda, was really preferved, 
as it might ealily have been by oral tradition, it 
proves the great antiquity of the Arabian language 
and metre. This is a literal verfton of the cou- 
plet : ‘ When thou, who art in power, con- 
^ dudeft affairs with courtefy, thou attainefl; the 
^ high honours of thofe who are moft exalted, 
^ whofe mandates are obeyed.’ We are told, 
that from an elegant verb in this diftich the 
royal poet acquired the furname of Almudcfier, 
or the courteous. Now the reafons for believ- 
ing this verfe genuine, are its brevity, which 
niade it eafy to be remembered, and the good 
fenfe conprifed in it, which made it become 
proverbial ; to which we may adcl,'^ that the 
dialed is apparently old, and differs in three 
K 4 words 
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words from the idiom of Hejch, The reafons 
for doubting are, that fentences and verfes of 
indefiiite antiquity are fometimes aferibed by 
the Arabs to particular perfons of eminence; 
and they even go fo far as to cite a pathetick 
elegy of Adam himfelf 04 the death of Abel^ 
but in very good Arabic k and correct meafiire. 
Such are the doubts which neceffarily muH 
arife on fuch a fubjedt, yet we have no need of 
ancient monuments or traditions to prove all 
that our analyfis requires ; namely, that the 
Arabs ^ both of Iieja% and Tenien, from 

a flock entirely different from that of the Hindus^ 
and that their firft eflablifhments in the Ter 
fpediye' countries where we now find them, 
were nearly coeval. 

J. CANNOT .fiiifh this article without obfervr 
ing, that when the king of Denmarb^s mini- 
fters inftrucled the DaniJJj travellers to coliedt 
hijlorical books \n Arabic k, but not to bufy 
themfelves with procuring Arabian poems^ they 
certainly were ignorant that the only monu- 
ments of old Arabian .Hijflory are colled ions of 
poetical pieces, and the commentaries on them ; 
that all meimorabie tranfadtions in Arabia were 
recorded in verfe ; and that more certain fadts 
may be known by reading the Bamafah, the 
Diwan of Hudhail, and the valuable work of 
QhaiduIIah, than by turning over a hundred 

volumes 
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volumes m profe, unlefs indeed thofe poems arc 
cited by the hiftorians as their authorities. 

IV. The manners of tht Hejazi Arabs, which 
have continued we know from the time of 
Solomon to the prefent age, were by no means 
favourable to the cultivation of a?'ts ; and as to, 
fciences, we have no reafon to. believe that they 
were acquainted with any ; for the mere amufe- 
ment of giving names to ftars, which were 
xtfeful to them in their paftoral or predatory 
rambles through the deferts, and in their obfer- 
vations on the weather, can hardly be con- 
hdered as a material part of aflronomy. The 
only arts in which they pretended to excellence 
(1 except horfemanfhip and military accom- 
plifhments), were poetry and rhetorick: that 
we have none of their compohtions in profe 
before the Koran, may be afcribed, perhaps, 
to the little Ikift which they feem to have had 
in writing ; to their predileflion in favour of 
poetical meafure, and to the facility with which 
verfes are committed to memory ; but all their 
flories prove that they were eloquent in a high 
degree, and pofleiTed wonderful powers of 
fpeaking without preparation in flowing and 
forcible periods. I have never been able to 
difeover what was meaned by their book called 
Rawasht, but fuppofe that they were collec- 
pons of their common or cuflomary law, 

.Writing 
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Writing was fo little pradifed among theiris 
that their old poems, which are now acceilible 
to ns, may almoft be coniidered as originaliy 
unwritten ; and I am inclined to think, that 
Samuel Johnson’s reafoning on the extreme 
imperfedion of unwritten languages, was too 
general ; hnce a language that is only fpoken 
may neverthelefs be highly poliflied by a peo- 
ple who, like the ancient Arabs, make the 
improvement of their idiom a national concern, 
appoint folemn ahemblies for the purpofe of dif- 
playing their poetical talents, and hold it a duty 
to ejfercife their children in getting by heart 
their moft approved comppfitions. 

The people of Temen had poffibly more me-- 
fhankal arts, and, perhaps, more fcience ; but 
although their ports mud: have been the em« 
iporia of confiderable commerce betvv^een Egypt 
and Jndia, or part of Ferjla, yet we have no 
pertaip proofs of their proficiency in navigation 
or even in manufa<5tures. . That the Arabs of 
the Defert had miificalinfiiruments,' and names 
for the different notes, and that they were 
greatly delighted with melody, we know from 
themfelves ; but their lutes and pipes were 
probably very fimple, and their mulick, I fuf- 
peft, was little more than a natural and tunc- 
fid recitation of their elegiack verfes and love- 
fongs. The fingular property of their lan- 
guage in ihunniiig compound words, may be 

\irged. 
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urged, according to Bacon’s idea, as a proof 
that they had made no progrefs in arts, ^ which 
^ require, fays he, a variety of combinations to 
* exprefs the complex notions arifing from 
^ them but the fingularity may perhaps be 
imputed wholly to the genius of the language, 
and the tafte of thofe who Ipoke it ; lince the 
old Germans, who knew no art, appear to have 
delighted in compound words, which poetry 
and oratory, one would conceive, might re«» 
quire as much as any meaner art whatfoever. 

So great on the whole was the ftrength of 
parts or capacity, either natural or acquired 
from habit, for which the Arabs were ever difr 
tinguifhed, that we cannot be furprifed wheri 
we fee that blaze of genius which they dif? 
played as far as their arms extended ; when 
they burft, like their own dyke of Arm, 
through their ancient limits, and fpread, like 
an inundation, over the great empire of Iran^ 
That a race of or Courfers, as the Per-r 

Jiatis call them, ‘ who drank the milk of ca- 
mels and fed on lhards, fhould entertain a 
thought of fubduing the kingdom of Fe- 
* RiDUN,’ was confidered by the general of 
Yezdegird’s army as the ftrongefl: inftance of 
fortune’s levity and mutability ; but Firdauji 
a complete mailer of Afiatkk manners, and 
lingularly impartial, reprefepts the Arabs i even 
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in the age of Feridun, as ‘ difckiraing any 
^ kind of dependance on that monarch, ex« 
^ niting in their liberty, delighting in elo- 
^ quence, a6:s of liberality, and martial at- 
® chievements ; and thus making the whole 
^ earth, fays the poet, red as wine with the 
‘ blood of their foes, and the air like a forcd of 
^ canes with their tall fpears.* With fuch a 
charader they were likely to conquer any 
country that they could invade ; and if Alex- 
ander had invaded their dominions, they 
would, unquefhionably, have made an obilinate, 
and probably a fuccefsful, refinance . 

But I have detained you too long, Gentle- 
men, with a nation who have ever been my fa- 
vourites, and hope, at our next anniverfary 
meeting, to travel with you over a part of 
which exhibits a race of men diftind both from 
the Hindus and from the Arabs, In the mean 
time it fhall be my care to fuperintend the 
publication of your Tranfadions ; in which, if 
the learned in Europe have not raifed them ex- 
pedations too high, they will not, 1 believe^ 
be difappointed : my own imperfed effays I 
always except ; but, though my other en- 
gagements have prevented , my attendance on 
your Society for the greateft part of laft year, 
and I have fet an example of that freedom 
from redraint, without which no Society can 
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llourifh, yet as my few hours of lelfure will 
now be devoted to literature, I cannot 

but hope, though my chief objed be a know- 
ledge of Hindu law, to make fome difcovery in 
other fciences, which I (hail impart with hu- 
mility, and which you will, I doubt not, re- 
ceive with indulgence. 


■ ( 142 ) 

DISSERTATION V, 

ON THE 

TARTARS. 

.■BEiNG THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOUIS® 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 21, I 78 B® 


A t the dofe of my lafl: addrefs id yovt .^ . 

Gentlemen, I declared my defign of in- 
troducing to your notice a people of u^^a, who 
feemed as different in moft refpeds from the 
Hindus and Arahs^ as thofe two nations had 
been Ihewn to differ from each other ; I mean 
the people whom we c^Si Ataridrs: but I 
enter with extreme diffidence on my prefent 
fubjedt, becaufe I have little knowledge of the 
^Tartarian dialefts ; and the grofs errors of 
ropean writers on literature have long 

convinced me, that no fatisfadtory acGount can 
be given of any nation, with whofe language 
we are not perfedtly acquainted. Such evi- 
dence, however, as 1 have procured by attentive 

reading 
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leading and fcriipulous inquiries^ I will now- 
lay before yon, interfperfing fuch remarks as I 
could not but make on that evidence, and fub- 
mitting the whole to your impartial decifion. 

Conformably to the method before adopted 
in defcribing Arabia and India^ I condder iar^ 
tary alfo, for the purpofe of this difcourfe, on 
its mofl extenfive fcale, and requeft your at- 
tention, whilfl: I trace the larged: boundaries 
that are affignable to it. Conceive a line drawn, 
from the mouth of the Ohy to that of the 
D7iiepet\ and, bringing it back eaifward crols 
the Euxine, fo as to include the peninfula of 
Krim^ extend it along the foot of Caucafus^ by 
the rivers Cur and Aras^ to the Cafpian lake, 
from the oppolite fhore of which, follow the 
courfe of the Jaihtin and the chain of Cau^ 
cafian hills as far as thofe of Imaus; whence 
continue the line beyond the Chinefe wall to the 
White Mountain and the country of Tetfo ; 
Ikirting the borders o£PerJia, In£a^ China, Corea^ 
"hut including part of Rujjta, with all the dijf* 
tridts which lie between the Glacial fea and 
that of Japan, M. De Guignes, whole great 
work on the Huns abounds more in folid learn- 
ing than in rhetorical ornaments, prefents us, 
however, with a magnificent image of this 
wide region ; defcribing it as a ftupendous edi- 
fice, the beams and pillars of which are many 

ranges 
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ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one prh^ 
digious mountain j to which the Chine fs giv^ 
the epithet of cekjlial^ with a confiderabk 
number of broad rivers flowing down its fidesi 
If themanflon be fo amazingly fiiblime, the 
land around it is proportionably extended, but 
more wonderfully diverfified ; for fom'e parts of 
it are incrufled with ice, others parched with 
inflamed air, and covered with a kind of lava ; 
here we meet with immenfe tradls of fandy de-* 
ferts and forefl: almofl; impenetrable; therCj 
with gardens, groves, and meadows, perfumed 
with mulks, watered by numberlefs rivulets, 
and abounding in fruits and flowers ; and from 
eafl: to weft lie many conflderable provinces, 
which appear as valleys in comparifon of the 
hills towering above them, but in truth are the 
flat fummits of the highefl: mountains in the 
world, or at lead: the highefl: in AJla, Near one 
fourth in latitude of this extraordinary region is 
in the fame charming climate with Italy 

and Provence ; and another fourth in that of Kng^ 
land^ Germany^ and the northern parts of France ; 
but the Hyperborean countries can have few 
beauties to recommend them, at lead: in the pre- 
fentflate of the earth’s temperature : to the fouth , 
on the frontiers of Iran are the beautiful vales 
of iScg'M, with the celebrated cities of Sdmarkand 
imA BGkhdra\ on thofe of 27^^/ are the territories 

of 
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tikCaJljghar^KhQten^ChegU^2ii\AKhata^ all famed 
for perfumes, and for the beauty of their inha- 
bitants ; and on thofe of lies the country 
of Chin, anciently a powerfiil kingdom ; which 
name, like that of Khati, has in modern times 
been given to the whole Chinefe empire, where 
fuch an appellation would be thought an infult. 
We miifl: not omit the fine territory of T’ancuty 
whieh was known to the Greeks by the name of 
Snica, and confidered by them as the farthefl 
eaftern extremity of the habitable globe. 

ScyiTiiA feerins to be the general name 
which the ancient Europeans gave to as much 
as they knew of the country thus bounded and 
defcribed ; but, whether that wmrd be derived, 
as Plinv feems to intimate, from Sacai, a 
people known by a fimilar name to the Greeks 
and Ferjians ; or, as Bryant imagines, from 
Cuthia or, as Colonel Vallancey believes, 
from \VQxdisdQi\Qtmgmivigatiofi\ or, as it might 
have been fuppofed, from a Greek root imply- 
ing wrath and ferocity ; this at leaf: is certain, 
that as India, China, Ferfa, "Japan, are not 
appellations of thofe countries in the languages 
of the nations who inhabit them, fo neither 
Scythia nor Fartary are names by which the 
inhabitants of the country now under our con- 
fideration have ever diftiiiguifiied themfelves* 
Flithrifan is, indeed, a word ufed by the Fer^ 
L Jans 
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Jiam for the fouth-weflern part of Scjthtdf 
where the mulk-deer is faid to be common 5 and 
the name at dr is by fome conlidered as that 
of a particular tribe ; by others, as that of 
a fmall river only ; while Tdiiron^ as oppofed to 
feems to mean the ancient dominion of 
Afrhftdh to the north and eaft of the Oxus* 
There is nothing more idle than a debate con- 
cerning the names, which after all are of little 
confequence, when our ideas are diffindl: with- 
out them. Having given, therefore, a correft 
notion of the country which I propofe to ex- 
amine, I fhail not fcruple to call it by the ge- 
neral name of ^Tartary, though I am confcious 
of ufing a term equally improper in the pro- 
nunciation and the application of it. 

Tartar y then, which contained, accord- 
ing to Pliny, an innumerable multitude of 
nations, by whom the reft of AJia and all Eu* 
rope has in different ages been over- run, is- 
denominated, as various images have prefented 
themfelves to various fancies, the great hive of 
the northern fwarms, the nurfery of irrefiftiblc 
legions, and, by a ftronger metaphor, the- 
founderyof the human race ; but M. B A illy, 
a wonderfully ingenious man, and a very lively 
writer, feems firft to have confidcred it as the 
cradle of our fpecies, and to have fupported' an 
opinion, that the whole ancient world w^as en- 
lightened 
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lightened by fciences brought from the mofl 
northern parts of Scythia,, particularly from 
the banks of the Jmifea, or from the Hype?'^ 
borean regions : all the fables of old Greece^ 
Italy,, Perjia, India, he derives from the north ; 
and it mud: be owned, that he maintains his 
paradox with aciitenefs and learning. Great 
learning and great acutenefs, together with the 
charms of a moft engaging ftyle, were indeed 
neceflary to render even tolerable a fyflem 
which places an earthly paradife, the gardens 
of Hefperus, the iflarids of the Macares, the 
groves of Elyjium if not of Eden, the heaven 
of India, xht Perijian, ox fairy-land, of the 
Perjian poets, with its city of diamonds and 
its country of Shadcam, fo named from Plea^^ 
Jure and Leve, not in any climate which the 
common fenfe of mankind coiifiders as the feat 
of delights, but beyond the mouth of the Oby 
in the Frozen Sea, in a region equalled only by 
that, where the wild imagination of Dante 
led him to fix the worfl of criminals in a flate 
of puiiifliment after death, and of which he 
could not, he fays, even think without fhiver- 
ing. A very curious paliage in a tra£t of Pjlu- 
TARCH on the figure in the moon’s orb, na- 
turally induced M. Bailey to place Ogygia in 
the north, and he concludes tfiat ifiand, as 
others have concluded rather fallacioufly, to be 
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the Atlantis of Plato, but is at a lofs to de- 
termine, whether it was Iceland or Greenland, 
Sphzberg or New Zemhla. Among fo many 
charms, it was difficult, indeed, to give a pre- 
ference ; but our philofopher, though as much 
perplexed by an option of beauties as the ffiep- 
herd of Ida, feems, on the whole, to think 
Zembla the moil: worthy of the golden fruit ; 
becaufe it is indifpurably an ifland, and lies 
oppohte to a gulph near the Continent, from 
which a great number of rivers defeend into 
the ocean. 

• He appears equally did re iTed among live na- 
tions, real and imaginary, to fix upon that 
which the Greeh named Ztlantes \ and his con- 
clufion in both cafes mufi: remind us of the 
Showman at Eton, who, having pointed out 
in his box all the crowned heads of the world, 
and being alked by the fchool-boys, who 
looked through the glafs, which was the Em- 
peror, which the Pope, wdiich the Sultan, and 
which the Great Mogul, anfwered eagerly, 
Whkii you pleafe, young gentlemen, which 
you pleafe.” Hi.s letters, however, to Vol- 
taire, in which he unfolds his new lyfiem to 
his friend, whom he had not been able to con- 
vince, are by no means "to be derided ; and his 
general propofition, that arts and fciences had 
their fource in ^artary, deferves a longer exa- 
mination than dan be given to it in this Dif- 
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coiirle : I fhall, neverthelefs, with your per- 
rniffion, fhortly difcufs the queflioii under the 
kveral heads that will prelent themfelves in 
order. ■ 

Although w^e may naturally fnppofe, 
that the numbeiiefs communities of ‘Tartars^ 
fome of whom are ehabliihed in great cities, 
and fome encamped on plains in ambulatory 
manfions, which they remove from pafiure to 
pafture, muft be as ditferent in their features as 
Ml their dialefls, yet among thofe wdio have not 
emigrated into another country, and mixed 
with another nation, we may diicern a family 
likenefs, efpecialiy in their eyes and counte- 
nance, and in that configuration of lineaments 
which we generally call a Tartar face; but, 
without making anxious inquiries, whether ail 
the inhabitants of the yafi: region before de- 
fcribed have fimilar features, we may conclude, . 
from thofe whom we have feen, and from the 
original portraits of Tai'mu'r and his defcend- 
ants, that the "Tartars^ in general, differ wholly 
hi complexion and countenance from the ’Bin- 
dus 20x6. Arabs \ an obfervatio'n, which 

tends in fome degree to confirm the account 
given by modem T artars. themfelves, of rheir- 
defcent from a common anceffor. Unhappily 
their lineage cjinnot' be proved by authentick, 
pedigrees or hiftorical monuments ; for all thcir 
’writings extant, even thofe in the Mogul dia- 
L q ka. 
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le(3:, are long fiibfequent to the time of 
Muhammed ; nor is it poffible to diftingoith 
their genuine traditions from thofe of the Arabs^ 
whofe religious opinions they have in general 
adopted. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Khwlijah^ furnamed Fad^lu'llah, a 
native of Ka%vin, compiled his account of the 
Tartars and Mongals from the papers of one 
Pu'la’d, whom the great-grandfon of Holacu^ 
had fent into ‘Tatarijian for the foie pur- 
pofe of colleding hiftorical information ; and 
the commifiion itfelf fhews, how little the 
Tartarian Princes really knew of their own 
origin. From this work of Rashi^d, and from 
other materials, Abu^lgi-ia zP, King o’bKhwa- 
rezm, compofed in the Mogul language his 
Genealogical Pliflory, which having been pur- 
chafed from a merchant at Bokhara by fome 
Swedijh officers, prifoners of war in Siberia^ 
has found its way into feveral European tongues : 
it contains much valuable matter, but, like all 
IV^UHAMMEDAN hiftories, exhibits tribes or na- 
tions as individual fovereigns ; and if Baron 
De Tott had not flrangely negledled to pro- 
cure a copy of the 'll ar tar tan hiftory, for the 
original of which he unnccefiarily offered a 
large fum, weffiould probably have found, that 
it begins with an account of the Deluge, taken 
from the Kordn^ and proceeds to rank Turc, 
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Chi^n, Tata'r, and Mongal, among the 
fons of Ya'fet. The genuine traditional hif- 
tory of the Tartars, in all the books that I 
have iiifpe6:ed, feeras to begin with Oghu'z, 
as that of the Hindus does with Ra^ma : they 
place their miraculous Hero and Patriarch four 
thoufand years before Cheng rz Kha'n, who 
%vas boni in the year 1 1 64, and with whofe 
reign their hiftorical period commences. It is 
rather ftirprifing, that M. Bailly, who 
makes frequent appeals to Etymological argu- 
ments, has not derived Ogyges from Oghu'z, 
and Atlas from Altai, or the Golden Moun- 
tain of Tart ary : the Gree^ terminations might 
have been rejefled from both words ; and a 
mere rranfpolition of letters is no difficulty 
with an Etymologift. 

Mv remarks in this addrefs. Gentlemen, 
will be confined to the period preceding 
Chengiz ; and although the learned labours 
of M. De Guignes, and the Fathers Visde- 
LOTJ, Demailla, and Gaubil, who have 
made an incomparable ufe of their Chmfe life- 
rature, exhibit probable accounts of the Tar-- 
tars from a very early age, yet the old hifto- 
rians of China were not only foreign, but ge- 
nerally hoftile, to them ; and for both thofe 
reafons, either through ignorance or malignity, 
may be fuipefted of mifreprelenting their tran- 
fadioHS : if they fpeak truth, the ancient hifiory 
h 4 
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of the T*<2rtex prefents us, like mofi: other hif-r 
tories', with a feries of affaffinations, plots, 
treafons, maflacres, and all the natural fruits 
of felfifli ambition. I Ihould have no inclina- 
tion to give you ajfketch of fuch horrors, even 
if the occafion called for it ; and will barely ob« 
ferve, that the drib King of the hlyhuhinus, or 
Huns^ began his reign, according to ViSDEi ou, 
about three thoufand five hundred and fixty 
years ago, not long after the rime fixed in my 
former Difcourfes for the firfl regular eflablifh- 
ment of the Hindus and Arabs in their feveral 
countries. 

1. Our firft inquiry? concerning the Ian- 
guages and letters of the Tiartars^ prefents us 
%vith a deplorable void, or with a profped as 
barren and di eary as that of their deferts. The 
T artars^ in general, had no literature (in this 
point all authorities appear to concur) \ the Turcs 
had no letters; the Iluns^ according to Proco- 
pius, .had not even heard of them ; the mag- 
nificent Cheng I z, whofe empire included an 
area of near eighty fquare degrees, could find 
none of his own Mongals, as the befl authors 
inform us, able to write his difpatches ; and 
Tai^mu^r, a favage of ftrong natural parts, 
and paffionately fond of hearing hiitories read to 
-him, could himfelf neither write nor read. It 
is true, that Ibnu Arabsha^h mentions a fet of 
charaders, called which were ufed in 
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%hka; lie had feea them,” he lays, and 

found them to confift of forty-one letters, 
a diftind fymbol being appropriated to each 
long and fliort vowel, and to each confcnant 
hard or foft, or otherwife varied in pronun- 
ciation but Khata was in fouthern 
tary, on the confines of ; and, from his 
defcriptioii of the charaders there in ufe, we 
cannot but fufped them to have been thofe of 
which are manifeftly Indian, bearing a 
greater refemblance to thofe of Bengal than tq 
Dwanagaru The learned and eloquent Arab 
adds, that the Tatars of Khata write 
in the DUberjin letters ail their tales and hif- 
tories ; their journals, poems, and mifcel- 
lanies ; their diplomas, records of date and 
juftice, the laws of Cheng iz, their publick 
regiders, and their compofitioiis of every 
fpecies.” if this be true, the people of 
Khata mud have been a polifhed and even a 
lettered nation j and it may be true, without 
adeding the general pofition, that the Tartars 
were illiterate; but Ibnu Arabsha'h was a 
profeded rhetorician, and it is impoffible to read 
the original paflage, without full conyidion 
that his objed in writing it was to difplay his 
power of words in a flowing and modulated 
period. He fays further, that in Jaghatae, the 
.people of Oightir^f as he calls them, have a 

fydem 
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{y[\:em of J&fir teen htters only, deiiominatejJ 
from tlierhfelves Ojgln^n ; and rhofe are the cha^^ 
rafters whiek the Mongais are fuppofed, by 
fome authors, to have borrowed. 
teils ns only, that Chenqiz employed t,he na- 
tives of Eighur as excellent penmen, but the 
Chinefe aflert that he was forced to employ 
them, becaufe he had no writers at all among 
his natural- born fubjefts ; and we are affured 
by many, that Kublaikha'n ordered letters 
to be invented for his nation by a ^Tihetiau, 
whom he rewarded with the dignity of Chief 
JLama. The fmall number of Efighiri letters 
might induce us to believe, that they were 
l^end or Pahlav), which muft have been cur- 
rent in that country, when it was governed by 
the foils of Feridu'n ; and if the alphabet 
afcribed to the Eightirums by M. Des Hau- 
TESRAYES be correfl, we may fafely decide, 
that in many of its letters it refembles both the 
Zend and the Syriapky with a remarkable dif- 
ference in the mode of conneding them ; but, 
as we can fcarce hope to fee a genuine fpecimeii 
of them, our doubt muft remain in regard to 
their form and origin. The page exhibited by 
Hyde as Khatliyan writing, is evidently a 
fort of broken Cu'siCK ; and the fine manu- 
feript at Oxford, from which it was taken, is 
more probably a Mendean work on fome re-' 

ligious 
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ligious fubjeS:, than, as he imagined, a code of 
Tartarian laws, That very learned man ap^ 
pears to have made a worfe miftake in giving 
ris for Mongal charaders a page of writing, 
which has the appearance of Japanefe or mu- 
tilated Chlnefe letters. 

If the 5" %rtars in general, as we have every 
reafon to believe, had no written memorials, it 
cannot be thought wonderful, that their lan- 
guages, like thofe of America, fliould have 
been in perpetual fluduation, and that more than 
fifty dialedls, as Hyde had been credibly in- 
formed, fhould be fpoken between Mofcow and 
China, by the many kindred tribes, or their fe- 
veral branches, which are enumerated by 
Abu'lgha'zi'. What thofe dialeds are, and 
whether they really fprang from a common 
•dock, we fhall probably learn from Mr, 
Pallas, and other indefatigable men employed 
by the Ruffian Court ; and it is from Ruffians 
that we muft exped the moil accurate in- 
formation concerning their AJiatick fubjeds.^ I 
perfuade royfelf, that if their inquiries be ju- 
dicioufly made and faithfully reported, the re- 
fuit of them will prove, that all the languages 
properly Tartarian arofe from one common 
fource ; excepting always the jargons^ of fuch 
wanderers or mountaineers, as, having long 
been divided from the main body of the nation. 
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muft in a cowrfe of ages have framed feparate 
idioms for them felves. The only Tartarian 
language of which 1 have any knowledge is* 
the T urktjfj of Conjlantinopki which is, how-^ 
evet, fo copious, that whoever fhali know it 
perfedlly, will eafily underftand, as w^e are 
aiJured by intelligent authors, the dialeds of 
%atarijldn ; and we may colled from AbuT-. 
gha''zi', that he would find little difficulty in 
the Calmac and the Mogul I will not offend 
your ears by a dry catalogue of limilar wmrds in 
thofe different languages ; but a careful invefth 
gation has convinced me, that as the In- 
dian and Arabian tongues are feverally de- 
feended from a common parent, fo thofe of 
Tart ary might be traped to one ancient hem, 
effentially .differing from the two others. It 
appears indeed, from a ffory told by Abu’lgha'- 
zf , that the Virats and the Mongah could not 
underhand each other ; but no more can the 
Danes and the EngHfi, yet their diaieds, be- 
yond a doubt, are branches of the fime Gathick 
tree. The dialed of the Moguls^ in which 
ibme hiffories of TAi^Muhi and his defeendants 
were originally compofed, is called in India, 
where a learned native fet me right when I 
ufed another word, I urct ; not that it is pre- 
eifely the fame with the Turkifh of the Gfh- 
mdnlus^ hut the two idioms differ, perhaps. 
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lefs than Swedijh and German, or Spantjb and 
Tortuguefe, “mdi certainly lefs ^mWelJh and 
Irifi. In hope of afcertainiogthis point, I have 
long fearched in vain for the original works 
afcribed toTAi'Mu'R and Barber ; but all the 
Moguls with whom I hai^e converfed in this 
comitry, refemble the crow in one of their 
popular fables, who, having long affe^fled to 
walk like a pheafant, was unable after all to 
acquire the gracefiihiefs of that elegant bird, 
and in the mean time unlearned his own na- 
tural gait : they have not learned the dialed of 
Perjla, but have wholly forgotten that of their 
anceflors. ‘ 

A VERY confiderable part of the old ’Parta-* 
rian language, which in AJici would probably 
have beenlofl:, is happ*ly preferved in Europe i 
and if the ground-work of the Wefiern 
Turkifi, when feparated from the Terfian and 
Arahlck, with which it is embellifhed, be a 
branch of the loft Oghuzian tongue, I can ailert 
with confidence, that it has not the lead re- 
femblance either to Arabick or Sanferh, and 
mu ft have been invented by a race of men 
wholly diftind from the Arabs or Hindus^ 
This fad alone overfets the fyftem of M. 
Bailly, who confidersth’5<2;^nV, of which he 
gives in feveral places a moil: erroneous account,- 
as a hue monument of his primeval Scythians, 

the 
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the preceptors of mankind, and planters of d 
fublime philofophy even in India ; for he 
holds it an inconteilible truth, that a language 
which is dead, fuppofes a nation which is de- 
flroyed ; and he feems to think fuch reafoniiig 
perfeflly decifive of the queffion, without hav- 
ing recourfe to aftronomical arguments, or 
the fpirit of ancient inftitutions : for my part, 
1 defire no better proof than that which the 
language of the Bra'^hmans affords, of an 
immemorial and total difference beween the 
Savages of the mountains, as the old Chinefi 
jufi'ly called the I’artars^ and the fiudious, 
placid, contemplative inhabitants of thefe 
Indian plains. 

11. The geographical reafoning of M. Bailly 
may, perhaps, be thought equally flraliow, 
if not inconfiffent in fome degree with itfelf* 
“ An adoration of the Sun and of the Fire,*’ 
iays he, “ mufi; necefiarily have arifeo in a cold 
“ region ; therefore, it muft have been foreign 
** to India^ Perfta^ Arabia therefore it muft 
“ have been derived from 'Tart ary P No 
man, I believe, who has travelled in winter 
through Bahdr, or has even pafted a cold fea- 
fon at Calcutta, within the tropick, can doubt 
tiiat the folar warmth is often defirable by all, 
and might have been confidered as adorable by- 
the ignorant, in thefe climates ; or that the re- 
turn 
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turn of fpriiig deferves all the falutations which 
it receives from the Perfim and Indian poets ; 
not to rely on certain hiftoricai evidence, that 
An TAR AH, a celebrated warriour and bard, 
adually perifhed with cold on a mountain of 
Arabia, To meet, however, an objection, 
which might naturally be made to the volun-* 
tary fettlement, and amazing population, of 
his primitive race in the icy regions of the 
north, he takes refuge in the hypothecs of 
M. Buffo N, who imagines that our whole 
globe was at ilrfl of a white hear, and has been 
gradually cooling from the poles to the equa- 
tor ; fo that the Hyperborean countries had once 
a delightful temperature, and Siberia itfelf was 
even hotter than the climate of our temperate 
zones, that is, was in too hot a climate, by his 
fir ft propofition, for the primary worftiip of the 
fun. That the temperature of countries has 
not fuftained a change in the lapfe of ages, I 
will by no means inlift ; but we can hardly 
reafon coiiclulively from a variation of tempe- 
rature to the cultivation and diffulion of fcience. 
If as many female elephants and tygreffes as 
we now find in Bengal had formerly littered 
in the Siberian forefts, and if their young, as 
the earth cooled, had fought a genial warmth, 
in the climates of the fouth, it would not fol^- 
low that other favages, who migrated in the 
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■ fame direflion, and on the fame aedbtinfi 
brought religion and philofophy, language and 
writing, art and fcience, into the foiiihefii 
latitudes. 

\¥e are told by ABu’LGiiA^zi', that the pri- 
mitive religion of human creatures, or the pure 
adoration of One Creator, prevailed m l’artary 
during the firft generations from Ya'fet, but 
was extinft before the birth of Oghu^z, who 
rellored it in his dominions ; that, fome ages 
after him, the Mongals and the ^Turcs relapfed 
into grofs idolatry; but that Cheng iz was a 
Theid, and, in a converfation with the Mu-‘ 
hammedan Doctors, admitted their arguments 
for the being and attributes of the Deity to be 
itnanfwerable, while he conteded the evidence 
of their Prophet’s legation. From old Grecian 
authorities we learn, that the Mujfagct(ai wor- 
Ihipped the Sun ; and the narrative of an em- 
bady from Justin to the Khaka'n, or Env 
peror, who then redded in a fine vale near the 
fource of the Irtijh, mentions the T^artarlmi 
ceremony of purifying the Ro7na7i jd7nhaJfadors<^ 
by conducting them between two fires. The 
Tartars of that age are reprefented as adorers of 
the four elements, and believers in an invifible 
ipirit, to whom they facrificed bulls and rams. 
Modern travellers relate, that, in the fefiiivals 
of fome Tartarian tribes, they pour a few drops 
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of a confecrated liquor on the ftatnes of their 
Gods ; after which an attendant fprinkles a 
little of what remains three times towards the 
foiith in honour of fire, towards the weft and 
’eaft iii honour of water and air, and as often 
towards the north in honour of the earth, 
which contained the reliques of their deceafed 
anceftors : now all this may be very true, 
without proving a national affinity between the 
Tartars and Hindus ; for the Hrabs adored the 
planets and the powers of nature ; the Arabs 
had carved images, and made libations on a 
■black ftone ; the Arabs turned in prayer to dif~ 
ifereht quayters of the heavens ; yet we know 
with certainty, that the Arabs are^ a diftindt 
race from the Tartars ; and we might as well 
infer, that they were the fame people, becaufe 
they had each his Nomades, or wanderers for 
pafture ; and becaufe the Turmans^ defcribed 
bylB-NU Arabsha'h, and by him called Tatars, 
are like moft, Arabian .tribes, paftoral and war- 
like, hofpitabie and generous, wintering and 
fummering on different plains, and rich in 
herds and flocks, horfes and camels ; but this 
agreement in manners proceeds from the fimi- 
lar nature of their feverai deferts, and their iimi- 
lar choice of a free rambling life, without 
evincing a community of origin, which they 
could Icarce have had without preferving fome 
remnant at leaft of a common language. 

M Many 
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Many Lamasj we are affured, or Priefiis 
of Buddha, have been found fettled in Sihena ; 
but it can hardly be doubted, that hmnas 
had travelled thither from Thibet ^ whence it is 
more than probable, that the religion of the 
Buddhas was imported into Southern Chinefi 
’Tdartary ; fince we know, that rolls of THhetian 
Writing have been brought even from the bor- 
ders of the Cafpian, The complexion of 
Buddha himfelf, which, according to the Hhi-^ 
dus, was between white and ruddy, would per- 
haps have convinced M. Bailly, had be 
known the Indian tradition, that the lafl great 
legiflator and God of the Eafl: was a Tartar ; 
but the Chinefe confider him as a native of 
India; the Brahmins inlifl:, that he was born in 
a foreft near Gayd ; and many reafons may lead 
us to fufped, that his religion was carried from 
the weft and the fouth to thofe eaftern and 
northern countries, in which it prevails. On 
the whole, we meet with few or no traces in 
Scythia of Indian rites and fuperftitions, or of 
that poetical mythology with which the San- 
fcrit poems are decorated ; and we may allow 
the Tartars to have adored the Sun with more 
reafon than any fouthern people, without ad- 
mitting them to have been the foie original in- 
ventors of that univerfal folly : we may even 
doubt the originality of their veneration for the 
four elements, which forms a principal part of the 

ritual 
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ritiml introduced br Zera'tusht, a native of 
Rat in Perjia, born in the reign of Gushtasf, 
ivliofe fon Pashu'ten is believed by the P V/rr 
to have refided long in Tartary ^ at a place called 
Cangidtr, where a magnificent palace is faid to 
have been built by the father of Cyrus, and 
where the Perjian prince, who was a zealot in 
the new faith, would naturally have cliflemi- 
nated its tenets among the neighbouring 
iars. 

Of any philofophy, except natural ethicks, 
which the rudefi: fociety requires and experience 
teaches, we find no more veftiges in Afmtkk 
T’artary and Scythia^ xh2Ln in ancient Arabia 
nor would the name of a philofopher and a 
Scythian have been ever conneded if Anacharjis 
had not vifited Athens and Lydia for that in- 
ftrufbion which his birth-place could not have 
afforded him. But Anacharsis was the font 
of a Grecian woman, who had taught him her 
language, and he foon learned to defpife his 
own. Fie was unqueftionably a man of a found 
iinderftanding and fine parts ; and among the 
lively fayings which gained him the reputa- 
tion of a wit even in Greece, it is related by 
Diogenes Laertius^ that when an Athenian 
reproached him with being a Scythian^ he an- 
fwered, * My country is indeed a difgrace to 
® me, but thou art a difgrace to thy country^ 
What his country was in regard to manners and 
M 2 civ^ 
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civil duties, we may learn from his fate in it ^ 
for when, on his return from Athem^ he at- 
tempted to reform it by intriiciing the wife 
laws of his friend SoLOK, he was idlled in a 
liuntiiig party with an arrow :0iot by bis own 
brother, a Scythian chieftain. Such was the 
philofophy^ of M. Bailly’s Atlantes, the 
firft and moil: enlightened of nations I We are 
ahured, however, by the learned author of the 
Babijldn, that the Tartars under Chengiz and 
his defcendants were lovers of truth ; and 
would not even preferve their lives by a viola- 
tion of it. De Guignes afcribes the fame ve- 
racity, the parent of all virtues, to the Httns ; 
and Strabo, who might only mean to lafh 
the Greeks by prailing Barbarians as Horace 
extolled the wandering Scythians^ merely to 
latirize his luxurious countrymen, informs us,, 
that the nations of Scythia deferved the praife 
due to wifdom, heroick friendlhip, and juftice ; 
and this praife we may readily allow them on 
his authority, without fuppofing them to have 
been the preceptors of mankind. 

As to the laws of Zamolxis, concerning 
whom we know as little as of the Scythian 
Deucalion, or of Abaeis the 'Hyperborean^ 
and to whofe ftory even Herodotus gave no 
credit, I lament, for many reafons, that if 
ever they exifled they have not been preferved : 
it is certain that a fyftem of laws, called Tafdc^ 

has 
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has been celebrated in Tar i ary {ince the time of 
Chengiz, who is faid'to have republilhed 
fhera in his empire, as his iiiftitutioiis were 
-afterwards adopted and enforced by Taimu^r ; 
but they feem to have been a common or tra- 
ditionary law, and were probably not reduced 
into writing till Chengiz had conquered a 
nation who were able to write. 

III. Had the religious opinions and allegorical 
fables of the Hindus httii adlually borrowed 
from Scythia^ travellers mnft have difeovered 
in that country fome antient monuments of 
them, fuch as pieces of grotefque fculpture, 
images of the Gods and Avatars, and inferip- 
tioiis on pillars or in caverns, analogous to thofe 
which remain in every part of the weftern pe- 
ninfula, or to thofe which many of us have 
feen in Bahdr 2^1 Band r as ; but (except a 
few detached idols) the only great monuments 
of T artarian antiquity are a line of ramparts 
on the weft and eaft of the Cafpian, aferibed 
indeed by ignorant Mufelmans to Ya'ju'j and 
Mhjiij, or Gog and Magog, that is to the Scy-- 
ihians, but manifeftly raifed by a very dif- 
ferent nation, in order to ftop their predatory 
inroads through the paffes of Caucafus, The 
Chinefe wall was built or finiflied on a hmilar 
conftrudtion, and for a limilar purpofe, by an 
Jimperor who died oifty two hundred and leu 
years before the beginning of our era ; and the 
M ^ other 
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Other rnoiuids wpre very probably confliriicted 
by the old Fe:Jtans^ thoiigh. like many works of 
unknown origin, they are given to Secander 5 
not the Macedonian^ but a more ancient hero^ 
fup poled by fome to have been Jcml/IM. It is 
related, that pyramids and tombs have been 
found in or Weftern Scythia^ and 

fome remti'uits of edifices in the lake Salfan ; 
that vefliges of a deierted city have been re- 
cently difeoyered by the Rn£ians near the 
Cafpia7i fea, and the Mountain of Eagles ; and 
that golden qri'iaments and ntenfiis, figures of 
elks and other quadrupeds iii metal, weapons of 
various kinds, and even uupiements for mining, 
but made of copper inflead of iron, have been 
dug up in the ccimtr)? uf the Ffiudh ; ivhence. 
M. Bailly infers, with great reafoa, the 
high antiquity of that people : but the high an- 
tiquity of the Tartars^ and their eftablifhment 
in that country near four thoufand years ago, 
no man difputes ; we arc enquiring into their 
ancient religion and philofophy, which neither 
ornaments of gold, nor tools of copper, will 
prove to have had an affinity with the religious 
rites and the fciences of India. The golden 
utenfils might poffibly have been fabricated by 
the Tartars themfelves ; but it is poflible too 
that they were carried from RQ?ne or from 
China^ whence occafional embaffies were fent 
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to the Kings of EtgMr. Towards the end of 
the tenth century, the CMnefi Emperor dif^ 
patched an ambaflador to a prince named 
Ersla'n, which, in the T^urkifi dl Conjimti^ 
nople^ fignifies a lion, who redded near the 
Golden Mountain, in the lame ftation, perhaps, 
where the Romms had been received in the 
middle of the fixth century. The Chinefe on his 
return home reported the Eighims to be a 
grave people, with fair complexions, diligent 
workmen, and ingenious artificers, not only 
in gold, fiiver, and iron, but in jafper and fine 
Hones ; and the Romans had before defcribed 
their magnificent reception in a rich palace 
adorned with Chinefe manufadures : but thefe 
tirnes were comparatively modern ; and eyen 
if we fhould admit that the EigMns, who are 
faid to have been governed for a period of two 
thoufand years by an R decut, or fovereign of 
their own race, were, in fome very eady age, 
a literary and polilhed nation, it would prove 
nothing in favour pf thoHuns, Runs, Mongals, 
and other favages to the north of Rekin, who 
feem in all ages, before Mohammed, to have 
been, equally ferocious and illiterate. 

Without adual infpedion of the manu- 
fcripts that have been found ne^r the Cafpian, 
k would be impofiible to give a corred opinion 
concerning them ; but one of them, defcribed 
M- 4 - 
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a$ written on blue filky paper in letters of goM 
and fiver, not unlike Hebrew^ was probably a 
Tibetian compofition of the fame kind with that 
which lay near the fource of the and of 

which CossiAHOj I believe, made the firft 
accurate verfion. Another, if we may juige 
from the defcription of it, was probably modern 
T urkiJJj ; and none of thern could have been of 
great antiquity. 

iV. From ancient monuments, therefore, %ve 
have no proof that the Tartars were themfelves 
well inftrudled, much lefs that they inftruded^ 
the world ; nor have we any Wronger reafoii tO; 
conclude from their general manners and cha« 
ra(fi:er, that they had made an early proficiency 
in arts and fciences : even of poetry, the mo.fi: 
univerfal and mofi: natural of the fine arts, we 
find no genuine fpecimeiis afcribed to them, 
except feme horrible war>fongs, expreffed in 
Perftan by Am of Yezd, and poffibly in- 
vented by him. After the cpnqyefi: of Pcrfia 
by the Mofigals, their princes, indeed, encou- 
raged learning, and even made agronomical ob- 
fervations at Samarkand ; aqd, as the Turks ^ be- 
came pobfhed by mixing with the Perfums and 
Arabs j though thpir very iiature, as one of 
their p.wn writers cpnfeffes, had before been 
like an incurable diftemper., and their painds 
clouded with ignorance. Thus alfo the Man-^, 

cheti 
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monarciis of China have been patrons of 
the learned and ingenious ; and the Emperot 
Tienlong is, if he bp now living, a fine 
Chinefe poet. In all thefe in fiances the Tartar^ 
have refembled the Romans ; v^ho, before they 
had fubdued Greece^ Were little better than 
tigers in war, and Faups or Sy Ivans in fcience 
and art. 

Before I left Europe, I had infified, in con« 
verfatipn, that the Tuzuc, tranllated by Major 
Davy, was never written by Taimu r himlelf, 
at leafi not as Cjesar wrote his Commentaries^ 
for one very plain reafon, That no Tartarian 
king of his age could write at all ; and in fup- 
port of my opinion I had cited Ibnu Arabsh a'h, 
who, though juftly hofiile to the favage by 
whom his native city JDamafeus had been ruined? 
yet praifes his talents and the real greatnefs of 
his mind, but adds, He was wholly illiterate ; 
he neither read nor wrote any thing ; and he 
knew nothing of Arahkk^ though oiPerJtan^ 
Turkljh^ and the Mogul dialed! he knew as 
much as was fnfficient for his purpofe, and 
f ‘ no more : he ufed wdth pleafure to hear hif- 
tories read to him, and fo frequently heard 
the fame book, that he was able by memory 
to corredt an inaccurate reader.” This paf- 
fage had no effedt on the tranflator, whom great 
and learned men in India had afihred, it feems, 
that the work was authentic ; by which he 
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jneans compofed by the .conqueror hlrnfelf *. but 
the great in this country might have been un- 
learned, or the learned might not have been great 
enough to anfv/er any leading queflion in a man- 
ner that oppofed the declared inclination of a 
Brhlfi inquirer; and in either cafe, fince no 
witnefles are named, fo generd a reference to 
them will hardly be thought conclufive evi- 
dence, On my part I will name a Mufehmn^ 
whom we all know, and who has enough both of 
greatnefs and of learning to decide the queftion 
both impartially and fatisfadorily : the NaW“ 
wab yiozuFFER Juno informed me of his own 
accord, that np man of fenfe in Hmdufldn be- 
lieved the work to have been compofed by 
Taimu''r, but that his favourite, lurnamed 
Hindu Sha-h, was known to have written 
that book and others afcribed to his patron, 
after many confidential difcourfes with the £/?z)r, 
and perhaps nearly in the Prince’s words as 
well as in his perfon ; a llory which Ali op 
Yezd, who attended the court of Taimu'r, 
and has given us a flowery panegyrick inftead 
of a hiflory, renders highly probable, by con- 
firming the latter part of the Arabian account, 
and by total filence as to the literary productions 
of his rnafter. It is true, that a very ingeii-ious, 
but indigent, native, whom Davy fupported, 
has given me a written memorial on the fub- 
ject, in which he mentions Taimur as the 
’ author 
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autlioE of two works m Tuekish; but the 
credit of his inforiHation is overlet by a ftrange 
apocryphal fl,ory of a king of T^men who in-> 
vaded, he fays, the Emirh dominions, and in 
whofe library the mannfcript was afterwards 
fonnd, and tranflated by order of AhJIdir, frll 
minifter of Taimu''E-s grandfbn ; and Major 
Davy himfelf, before he departed from Bengal^ 
told me, that he was greatly perplexed by 
finding in a very accurate and old copy of the 
Tu%uc, which he defigned to ]*epublilh with 
confiderable additions, a particular account 
^written, unqueftionably, by Taimu'r of his 
own death. No evidence, therefore, has been 
adduced to fhake my opinion, that the Moguls 
and ’Tartars^ before their conquefi: of India and 
Berjta^ were wholly unlettered; although k 
may be poffible that, even without art or fci- 
ence, they had, like the Huns^ both warriors 
and law-givers in their own country forae ceiv 
furies before the birth of Christ. 

If learning was ever anciently cultivated in 
the regions to the north of India^ the feats of 
it, I have reafon to fufped, mufit have been 
Eigblir^ CaJJdghar, Khata, Cbm, ’Tandit, and 
other countries of Chinefe tartary^ which lie 
between the thirty-fifth and forty-fifth degrees 
of northern latitude; but I foall, in anpther 
Difcoiirfe, produce my reafons for fuppofing 
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that thofe very countries were peopled by a race 
allied to the Hindus , or enlightened at lead: by 
their vicinity to India and China ; yet in Tancut^ 
which by fome is annexed to Hbet^ and even 
among its old inhabitants, the 5i7m, we have 
po certain accounts of uncommon talents or 
great improvements : they were famed, indeed, 
for the faithful difcharge of moral duties, for 
a pacifick difpofition, and for that longevity 
which is often the reward of patient virtues and 
a calm temper ; but they are faid to have been 
wholly indifferent, in former ages, to the ele- 
gant arts, and even to commerce; though 
Fadlu^llah had been informed, that, near 
the clofe of the thirteenth century, many 
branches of natural philofophy were culti- 
vated in Cam-chew, then the metropolis of 
Serica, 

We may readily believe thofe who affure 
ns that fome tribes of wandering Tartars had 
real fkill in applying herbs and minerals to the 
purpofes of medicine, and pretended to fkill in 
magic ; but the general character of their na- 
tion feems to have been this : they were pro- 
fefled hunters or fi (hers, dwelling on that ac- 
count in foreffs or near great rivers, under huts 
or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their 
cattle from ftation to flation ; they were dex- 
|:rous archcfSj excellent horfemen, hold comba- 
tants, 
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tants, appearing often tOj..flee in diforder for the 
fake of renewing their attack with advantage; 
drinking the milk of mares arid eating the flefh 
of colts ; and thus in many refpefts refembling 
the old Jirahs, but in nothing more than in 
their love of intoxicating liquors, and in no- 
thing lefs than in a tafle for poetry and the im- 
provement of their language* 

Thus has it been proved, and, in my hum- 
ble opinion, beyond controverfy, that the far 
greater part of J/ta has been peopled, and im- 
memorially podelied, by three confiderable na- 
tions, whom, for want of better names, we 
may call Hindus, Arabs y and T Qrtars ; each 
of them divided and fiibdivided into an infi- 
,nite number of branches, and all of them fo 
different in form and features, language, man- 
ners, and religion, that if they fprang origi- 
nally from a common root, they mull: have 
been feparated for ages : whether more than 
three primitive ftocks can be found, or, in 
other words, wliether the Chinefe, Japanefe, 
and Perjians, are entirely diftindt from them, 
or formed by their intermixture, I fhall here- 
after, if your indulgence to me continue, di- 
ligently inquire. To what conclufions thofe 
inquiries will lead, I cannot yet clearly dif- 
cern ; but if they lead to truth, we fhall not 
regret our journey through this dark region 
of ancient hiftory, in which, while we pro- 
ceed 
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ceed jftep by ftep, and folldw every glimmer- 
ing of certain light that prefen ts itfelf, we 
miift beware of thofe falfe rays and luminous 
vapours which travellers by an 

appearance of water, but are found, on a near 
approach, to be deferts of fand. 
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DISSERTATION VI. 


ON THE 

PERSIANS. 

BEING THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 1 9, I 789. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I TURN with delight from the vaft moun- 
tains and barren deferts of Tur^n^ over 
which we travelled lafl year with no perfed 
knowledge of our courfe, and reqnefl: you now 
to accompany me on a literary journey through 
one of the moft celebrated and mofl beautiful 
countries in the world ; a country, the hiftory 
and languages of which, both ancient and mo- 
dern, I have long attentively fludied, and on 
which I may without arrogance promife you. 
more poiitive information, than I could poffibly 
procure on a nation fo dlfunited and fo unlettered 
as the I’artars : I mean that which Europeans 
improperly call Perfia^ the name of a iingle 
province being applied to the whole Empire of 
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Iran^ as it is corre£ilj denominated by tbe 
fent natives of it, and by all the learned 
mans who refide in theie Brii'tjh territories., 
To give you an idea of its largeib boundaries, 
agreeably to my former mode of defcribiag 
tndla^ Arahiay mA A’anafy^ between which it 
lies, let us begin with the fource of the great 
Ajjyrian ftream Euphrates, (as the Greeks, ac- 
cording to their cuflom, were pleafed to mif- 
call the Fof'dt ) and thence defcend to its mouth 
in the Green Sea, or Perjian Gulf, including 
in our line fome conhderablediflrifts and towns 
on both fides of the river ; then coafting 
Perjta properly fo named, and other /ra- 
nian provinces, we come to the Delta of 
the SinJhu or Indus’, whence afeending to 
the mountains of Cafighar, we difcover its 
fountains and thofe of the down which 

we are condudted to the Cajpimi, which for- 
merly perhaps it entered, though it iofe itfelf 
now in the lands and lakes of Khwdrezm : we 
next are led from the fea of Khozar, by the 
banks of the Cur, or Cyrus, and along the 
Caucafean ridges, to the fliore of the Euxine, 
and thence by the feveral Grecian feas, to the 
point, whence we took our departure, at no 
coniiderable diftance from the Mediterranean^ 
We cannot but include the Lower within this 

outline, becaufe it was unqueftionably a part 
of the Ferjtan, if not of the old Ajjyrlan 
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Empire; for we know that it was under the 
dominion of CAikiHotisRAtr ; and Diodorus, 
we, find, averts, that the kingdom of T^rm$ 
was dependent on fince Priam im- 

plored and obtained fuccours from his Emperor 
Teutames, whofe name approaches nearer to 
Tahmu'ras, than , to that of any other /Ifiyrian 
Monarch. Thus may we look on Iran as the 
nobleft iflaiid (for fo the Greeks and the Arabs 
would have called it), or at lead: as the nobleft 
peninfula, on this habitable globe ; and if M. 
Bailly had fixed on it as the Atlantis of 
Plato, he might have fupported his opinion 
with far ftronger arguments than any that he 
has adduced in favour of New Zembla, If the 
account, indeed, of the Atlautes be not purely 
an Egyptian or an Utopian fable, I fhould 
be more inclined to place them in Irant than 
in any region with which I am acquainted. 

It may feem ftrange, that the ancient hiftory 
of fo diftiiiguifhed an Empire fhouldbeyet fo 
imperfectly known ; but very fatisfaCtory reafons 
may be afligned for our ignorance of it : the 
principal of them are, the fuperficial knowledge 
of the Greeks and Jews, and the lofs of Perjim 
archives or hiftoncal compofitions. That the 
Grecian writers, before Xenophon, had no 
acquaintance with Ferjid^ and that all their 
accounts of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradojC 
too extravagant to be ferioufly maintained ; but 
N their 
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their connection with it in war or peace hai^^ 
indeed, been generally confined to bordering 
kingdoms, under feudatory princes ; and the 
firft Perjtan Emperor whofe life and charafter 
they feem to have known with tolerable ac- 
curacy, was the great Cyrus, whom I call, 
without fear of contradiction, Caiehosrau ; 
for I fhall then only doubt thattheKnosRAU of 
Firdausi' was the Cyrus of the firfi: Greek 
hiftofian, and the Hero of the oldeft political 
and moral romance, when I doubt that Louis 
Quatorze and Lewis the Fourteenth were 
one and the fame French King : it is utterly 
incredible, that two different Princes of P^’;^d5s 
fhould each have been born in a foreign and 
hoffile territory ; fhould each have been doomed 
to death in his infancy by his maternal grand- 
father, in confequence of portentous dreams, 
real or invented ; fhould each have been 
filved by the remorfe of his deftined murderer ; 
and fhould each, after a fimilar education 
among herdfmen, as the fon of a herdfman, 
have found means to revifit his paternal king- 
dom, and have delivered it, after a long and 
triumphant war, from the tyrant who had 
invaded it ; fhould have reftored it to the fum- 
mitof power and magnificence. Whether fo 
romantic a ffory, which is the fubjed of an 
Epic Poem as majeffick and entire as the Iliad, 
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l)e hiHoiically true^ we may feel perhaps an 
inclination to doubt ; but it cannot with feafoil 
be denied, that the outline of it related to a 
iingle Hero, whom the AJtatkh^ converfiiig 
with the Father of European hiftory, defcribed 
according to their popular traditions by his true 
namC', which the Greek alphabet could not cx- 
prcfs : nor will a difference of names affedt the 
queftion ; fince the Greeks had little regard for 
truth, which they facrifi'ced willingly to the 
graces of their language, and the nicety of 
their ears ; and, if they could render foreign 
^ords melodious, they were never folicitous 
to make them exad. Hence they probably 
formed Cambyses from Ca'mbakhsh, or 
Granting Dejires^ a title rather than a na me; and 
Xerxes from ShFru'yi, a Prince and War- 
rior in the Shahnamah, or from Sni'RSHA^Hj 
\vhich might alfo have been a title ; for the 
-AJldtick Princes have conftantly aflumed new 
titles or epithets at different periods of their 
lives, ot on different occafions ; a cuflom, 
which we have feen prevalent in our own times 
both in Iran and Hlndujian^ and which has 
been a fource of great confufioii even in the 
fcriptural accolints of Babylonian occurrences. 
BothGrffir andy^^e?f have, infiid , accommodated 
Perfian names to their 'Own articulation ; and 
both feem to have difregarded the native Htera- 
N % ture 
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ture of Iran, without which they could at molt; 
attain a general and imperfed knowledge of the 
country. As to the Perjtans themfelves, who 
were contemporary with the Jews and Greeks, 
they muft have been acquainted with the hif- 
tory of their own times, and with the tradi- 
tional accounts of pail ages ; but, for a reafon 
which will prefently appear, they chofe to con- 
fider Cayu'mers as the founder of their em- 
pire ; and, in the numerous diftradions which 
toliowed the overthrow of Da'ra^, efpecially 
in the great revolution on the defeat of Yezde-. 
GIRD, their civil hiftories were loft, as thofe 
of India have unhappily been, from the folici- 
tudeof the priefts, the only depofitaries of their 
learning, to prcferve their books of law and ' 
religion at the expence of all others : hence it 
has happened, that nothing remains of genuine- 
Ferfian hiftory before the dynafty of Sa^sa'n, 
except a few ruftick traditions and fables, which 
furnifhed materials for the Shdhnaniah, and 
which are ftiil fuppofed to exift in the Pahlavi 
language. The annals of the P'ljhdadi or 
rian race mufl: be confdered as dark and fabu- 
lous; and thofe of the Cay am family, or the 
Medes and Perjians, as heroick and poetical ; 
though the lunar ecllpfes, faid to be mentioned 
by Ptolemy, fix the time of Gushtasp, the 
Prince by whom Zera'tusht was proteded. 
OftheP^f?r//6/^^Kings defcended from Arshac 

or 
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or Ars^^ces, we know little more than the 
names ; but the Sapms kad fo long an inter- 
courfe with the Emperors of Rome and By%an^ 
tlum^ that the period of their dominion may 
be called an hifloricai age. 

In attempting to afcertain the beginning 
of the jijfyrian Empire, we are deluded^ 
as ill a thoufand inftances, by tiames ar- 
bitrarily impofed. It had been fettled by 
chronologers, that the firft monarchy efta- 
bliflied in Perjia was the Jiffy rian ; and N r w- 
ton, finding fome of opinion, that it rofe in ’ 
the firfi: century after the Flood, but unable by 
his own calculations to extend it farther back 
than feven hundred and ninety years before 
Christ, reje(51:ed part of the old fyfiem and 
adopted the refi: of it; concluding, that the 
Jpyrmn Monarch s began to reign about two 
hundred years after Solomon, and that in all 
preceding ages, the government of Iran had 
been divided into feveral petty States arid Prin-« 
cipalities. Of this opinion I confefs myfelf to 
have been ; when, difregarding the wild chro- 
nology of the MufelmUns and GabrSf I had al- 
lowed the utmofi: natural duration to the reigns 
of eleven P'ffhdhdt Kings, without being able to 
add more than a hundred years to Newton’s 
computation. It feems, indeed, unaccountably 
firange, that, although Abraham had found 
a regular monarchy in Pgyp ; although the 
N 2 kingdom 
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kingdom of Temef^ had juft pretenfions to very: 
high antiquity ; although the Chlneje in the 
twelfth century before our era had made ap» 
proaches at leaf! to the prefent form of their 
exteniive dominions; and although we can 
hardly fuppofe the flrfl Indian Monarchs to. 
have reigned lefs than three tho.ufand years ago ; 
yet Ferjia, the moft delightful, the moft com-, 
pad, the moft deiirable country of them all, 
fhould have remained for fo many ages un-^ 
fettled and difunited. A fortunate diftovery,, 
for which I was ftrft indebted to Mi% 
Muhammed. Husain, one of the moft intel- 
ligent in India ^ has at once diffipated 

the cloud, and caft a gleam of light on the pri- 
meval hiftory of Iriin, and of the human race, 
of which I bad long defpaii'cd, and which 
could hardly have dawned from any other 
quarter. 

The rare and interefting trad on twelve dif- 
ferent religions, entitled Fhe Dabijlan^ and 
com .x'fed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native 
pf LaJJjm)r, Mohs AN, but diftioguiftied 

by the aftbmed fiirname of Fa'ni^ or Ferijh- 
ahle^ begins with a wonderfully curious chapter 
on the religion of Hu-shang, which was long 
anterior to that of ZERATtrsHT, but had con- 
tinued to he fecretly profeiled by many learned 
Ferjians even to the author’s time ; and feveral 
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of the molT: eminent of them, diffcuting in 
many points from the and perfeciitcd by 

the ruling powers of their country, had re- 
tired to India, where they compiled a number 
of books, now extremely fcarce, which Moh- 
SAN had peruled, and with the writers of 
which, or with many of them, he had con- 
traded an intimate friendfhip. From them he 
learned, that a powerful monarchy had been 
eftabliflaed for ages in Iran, before the acceffion 
of Cayx/mers ; that it was called theMA/i5«- 
dian dynafty, for a reafon which wdll foon be 
mentioned ; and that many Princes, of whom 
feven or eight only are named in I'he Dabi/icm, 
and among them Mahbul, or Maha' Beli, 
had raifed their Empire to the zenith of human 
glory. If we can rely on this evidence, which 
to me appears unexceptionable, the Iranian 
Monarchy muft have been the oldeft in the 
world ; but it will remain dubious, to which 
of the three flocks, Hindu, Arabian, or Har- 
tar, the firfl Kings of Iran belonged y or whe- 
ther they fprang from a fourth race difhnd 
from any of the others : and thefe are queflions 
which we lhall be able, I imagine, to anfwer 
precifely, when we have carefully inquired into 
the languages and letters, religion and philo- 
fophy, and incidentally into the arts and 
fciences, of the ancient Ferjtam. 

■ N 4 F Xn 
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I, Tn the new and important remarks which 
I am going to offer on the ancient languages 
and characters of Iran, I am fenfible, that you 
miift give me credit for many aflertions, which 
on this occafion it is impoffible to prove ; for I 
fliouid ill deferve your indulgent attention, if I 
were to abufe it by repeating a dry lift of de- 
tached words, and prefenting you with a voca^ 
bulaiy inflead of a diflertarion ; but, fince I 
have no fyftera to maintain, and have not fuf^ 
fered imagination to delude my judgement ; 
fince I have habituated myfelf to form opinions 
of men and things from evidence, which is 
the only folid bafis of civil, as experiment is of 
natural, knowledge ; and fince I have maturely 
confidered the queflions which I mean to dif- 
cufs ; you will not, 1 am perfuaded, fufped 
my teiiimony, or think that I go too far, when 
I afilire you, th«at 1 will alTert nothing pofitlvely, 
which I am not able fatisfiClorily to demon- 
flrate When Muhammsd was born, and 
Anu'shi^rava^n, wh m he calls the jnji 
King, fat on the throne of Perjia, tw^q lan- 
guages appear to have been generally prevalent 
in the great Empire of Inin ; that of the Court, 
thence named Der), which w’as only a refined 
and elegant dialed of tb.e Pars), fo called from 
the province of wEdch Shlrd% is now the capi- 
tal ; and that of the Learned, in which mpft 

.books 
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books were compofed, and which had the name 
of Pahlav)^ either from the Heroes who fpoke 
it in former times, or from Pahiu, a trad of 
land, which included, we are told, feme con* 
iiderable cities of Irak^ The ruder dialeds of 
both were, and I believe dill are, fpoken by 
the rufticksin fcveral provinces; and in many 
of them, as Herat, Zdhul, Slflan, and others, 
diftind idioms W’^erc vernacular, as it happens 
in every kingdom of great extent. Belides 
the Parsl and Pahlavi, a very ancient and ab- 
ftrufe tongue was known to the Priefts and 
Philofophers, called the language of the Zend^ 
becaufe a book on religious and moral duues, 
which they held facred, and which bore that 
name, had been written in it ; while the Pi- 
%end, or Comment on that work, was com- 
pofed in Pahlav), as a more popular idiom ; but 
a learned follower of Zera'tusht, named 
Bahman, who lately died at Calcutta, where 
he had lived with me as a Perfan reader about 
three years, affured me, that the letters of his 
Prophet’s book were properly called Zend, and 
the language, Avefd, as the words of thb Veda's 
are Sanferit, and the charaflers, Nagan ; or 
as the old Sagas and poems of Ifeland were ex- 
preffed in Runick letters. Let us however, in 
compliance with caflom, . give the name of 
Zend to the facred language of Ferfia, until we 
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can findj as we fhali very foon, a fitter appel- 
lation for it. The Zend and the old pahlcrm 
are almoft extiiidt in Iran ; for aLHong lix or 
feven thoiifand Gabrs refidc chiefly at 
Te%d, and in Cirman there are very few who 
can read Pahla^i^ and fcarce any who even 
boaff of knowing the Zend; while the Pars\ 
which remains almoff pure in the Sbdhnamahy 
has now become, by the intermixture of num- 
berlefs Arablck words, and many imperceptible 
changes, a new language, exquifitely polifhed 
by a feries of fine writers in profe and verfe, 
and analogous to the different idioms gradually 
formed in Europe after the fubverfion of the 
Roman Empire : but with modern Perftans we 
have no concern in our prefent enquiry, which 
.1 confine to the ages that preceded Ehe MohaiU’* 
medan conquefi:. 

Having twice read the works of Firdausi^ 
with great attention, fince I applied myfelf 
to the firudy of old Indian literature, I can 
afiure you, with confidence, that hundreds 
of Pars) nouns are pure Sanferit^ with no 
othei change than fuch as may be obferved 
in the numerous Cha/hP^t oi" vernacular dia- 
lects, of India ; that very many imperatives 
are the roots of Sanferit verbs ; and that even 
the moods and tenfes of the Perfum verb fub~ 
ikndve, which is the model of all rise reif, 
are dediicihle from the Sanferit by an eaiy and 

clear 
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dear atiaiogv. We may hence conclude, that 
she Par Si was derived, like the various Indian 
diaieds, frotxi the language of the Brahmans % 
and! muft add, that in the pure Perjian I find 
po trace of any AraUan tongue, except what 
proceeded from the known intercourfe between 
the Perfians and Arabs ^ efpecially in the time 
of Bahra'm, who was educated in Arabia^ and 
whofe Arahkk verfes are ftill extant, together 
with his heroick line in Deri^ which many 
.fiippofe to be the firfl attempt at Perjian veri- 
fication in Arabian metre. But, without hav- 
ing recourfe to other arguments, the compojitkn- 
. f words, in which the genius of the Perjian 
delights, and which that of the Arahick ab- 
hors, is a decifive proof, that the Parh fprang 
from an Indian, and not from an Arabian llock* ■ 
Confidering languages as mere inftruments of - 
knowledge, and having ftrong reafon to doubt the 
exiftence of genuine books mTlheZend or Pahlanh 
(efpecially fince the well-informed author of lihe 
Dabijtan the w'ork of Zfra'tusht to 

have been lofl, and its place fupplied by a re- • 
cent compilation), I had no inducement, though 
I had an opportunity, to learn what remains of 
thofe ancient languages ; but 1 often converfed 
on them with my friend Bahman, and both of 
us were convinced, after full confideration, 
that the Zend bore a ftrong refemblance to Sanf^. 
erit, and the Pahlanh to Arahkh* He had at 

my 


my reqneft tranflated into Pahlavt the fine iiu 
fcription, exhibited in the Gulljlan^ on the diadem 
of Cyrus ; and I had the patience to read the lift 
of words from the Pd%end^ in the Appendix to 
the FarhangiJ ehangir'u This examination gave 
me perfect conviction, that the Pahlavt was a 
dialeCt of the Chaldaick ; and of this curious 
faCt I will exhibit a fhort proof. 

By the nature of the Chaldean tongue moft 
words ended in the firfh long vowel like 
Heaven ; and that very word, unaltered in a hngle 
letter, we find in the Pazend^ together with iailid^ 
night, meya^ water, mra^ fire, matra^ rain, and a 
multitude of others, all Arabkk or Hebrew,^ 
with a Chaldean termination. So zamar^ by a 
beautiful metaphor from pruning trees ^ means 
in Hebrew to compofc verfes ; and thence, by an 
eafy tranfition, to fing them : and in P'ahlav\ 
we fee the verb zamruniten, 'to frtg^ with its 
forms zamrunemi, I fing, and zamrumd, he 
fang ; the verbal terminations of the Perjtan 
being added to the Chaldaick root. Now all 
thole words are integral parts of the language, 
pot adventitious to it, like the Arahick nouns 
and verbals engrafted on modern Perjan ; and 
thisdiftinClion convinces me, that the dialed 
of the Gabrs, which they pretend to be that of 
Zeka'tusht, and of which Bauman gave 
me a variety of written/ fpeeimens, is a late 

ipA'ention 
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invention of their Priefts, or fnbfeqiient at 
leaft to the iiivafion. For, although 

at may be poffible, that a few of their facred 
hooks were preferved, as he u fed to affert, ia 
Iheets of lead or copper at the bottom of wells, 
near Tezd, yet as the conquerors had not 
only a fpiritual but a political intereft in 
perfecuting a warlike, robiift, and indignant 
race of irreconcileable conquered fubjcfls, a long 
time mull have elapfed before the hidden 
fcriptures could have been lafely brought to 
light ; and few who could perfedlly under- 
fland them, muft then have remained : but, as 
they continued to profefs among themfelves the 
religion of their forefathers, it became expe*^ 
dient for the Mubeds to fupply the loft or muti- 
lated works of their leglflator by new corapo- 
fitions, partly from their imperfedt recolledion, 
and partly from fuch moral and religious know- 
ledge as they gleaned, moft probably, among 
the Chrijitmts, with whom they had an inter- 
courfe. One rule we may fairly eftabhfti in 
deciding the queftion. Whether the books of 
the modern Gabrs were anterior to the invafion 
of the Arabs f When an Arahick noun occurs 
in them, changed only by the fpirit of the 
Chaldean idiom# as werth for werd^ a rofe ; 
dab a for dhahab, gold, or demhn for %eman^ 
time, we may allow it to have been ancient 

Fahkv) i 
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Pahlav) ; but when we: meet with verbal rioting?' 
or infinitives evidently formed by the rules of 
Arabian grammar, we may be fure, that the 
phrafes in which they occur are compara- 
ratively modern ; and not a fingic pafiage 
which Bahman produced from the books of 
his religion would abide this teil* 

We come now to the language of the 
i\nd here 1 mud impart a difcoVety which I 
lately made, and from which we may draw the 
mod interefting confeqnences. M. ANOUETitj 
who had the merit of undertaking a voyage td 
Indiay in his earlied youth, with no other 
view than to recover the writings of Ze- 
RA^TusHT, and who would have acquired a 
brilliant reputation in France^ if he had not 
fullied it by his immoderate vanity and viriw 
lence of temper, which alienated the good« 
will even of his own countrymen, has ex- 
hibited in his work, entitled Ztmiavejla^ two 
vocabularies in Ze?id and Pahlav\ which he 
had found in an approved colledion of Rawayat^ 
or Fraditmnal Pieces, in modem Perjian. Of 
his Pizto-u) no more needs be fakl, than that it 
ifrongly confirms my opinion concerning the 
Chaldakk origin of that language ; but when 
I perufed the Zend gh^ifary, ]l#was inexprefiiblj 
furprifed to find, that fix or feven words in ten 
were pure Sanfcrlt^ and even fome of their in- 

flexions 
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■flexions formed by the rules of the Vyacaran% 
as yufimacam, the genitive plural of yujfjtnad. 
Now M. Anquetie mofl: certainly, and the 
Perfian compiler moil: probably, had no know- 
ledge of Sanferii ; and could not, therefore, 
have invented a lift oi Sanfer it words: it is, 
therefore, an authentick lift of Zend words 
which had been preferved in books or by tra- 
dition ; and it follows, that the language of the 
Zend leaft a dialett of the Sanferitj ap- 

proaching perhaps as nearly to it as the Pnwrit^ 
or other popular idioms, which we know to 
have been fpoken in India two thoufand years 
ago. , 

From all thefe fads it is a neceff^ry con- 
fequence, that the oldeft difcoverable languages 
of Perjia \vere Chaldakk and Sanjerit ; and 
that, when they had ceafed to be vernacular, 
the Pahlavi‘!mA Zendvjtre deduced from them 
refpediveiy ; and the Pars)- either from the 
Zend^ or immediately from the dialed of the 
Brahmans : but all had, perhaps, a mixture of 
Tartarian ; for the beft lexicographers aflert, 
that numberlefs words in ancient Perfian are 
taken from the language of the Cimmerians^ or 
the T artars of Kipchak : fo that the three fa- 
milies, whofe lineage we have examined in 
former Difeourfes, had left vifible traces of 
therafelves in Irdn^ long before the Tartars 
and Arabs had rulhed from their deferis, and 

returned 
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returned to that verj country from which 
all probability they originally proceeded, and 
which Hindus had abandoned in an earlier 
age, with pofitive commands from their le- 
giflators to revilit it no more. 

I CLOSE this head with obferving, that no fup- 
pofition of a mere political or commercial Inter- 
courfe between the different nations will account 
for the Sanfcrit and Chaldaick words which w^e 
find in the old Perjtan tongues ; becaufe they are, 
in the firfl: place, too numerous to have been in- 
troduced by fuch means, and, fecondly, are not 
the names of exotick animals, commodities, or 
arts, but thofe of material elements, parts of 
the body, natural objedls and relations, affedions 
of the mind, and other ideas common to the’ 
whole race of man. 

If a nation of Hindus^ it may be urged,- 
ever pofieffed or governed the country of Iran^ 
we fhould find in the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace now called the 7'brone of 
Jemshi'd, fome infcriptions in Devanctgar), or 
at leaft in the charaders on the flones at Ek- 
phania^ where the fculpture is unqueftionably 
Indian^ or in thofe on the ^taff of Fthiu'^z 
Si-iAhi, which exift in the heart of India-, and 
fuch infcriptions we probably flnould have 
found, if that edifice had tiot been eroded after 
the migration of thq Brahmans from Iran^ and 

the 
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the violent fchifm in the Ferftan religion, of 
which we ihali prefently fpeak : for, although 
the popular name of the building at IJiakhr^ or 
Perfepolisy be no certain proof that it was 
raifedin the time of Jemshi'd, yet fuch a fafl 
might eafily have been preferved by tradition ; 
and we fhall foon have abundant evidence, that 
the temple was pofterior to the reign of the 
Hindu Monarchs* The cyprejfes, indeed, which 
ate reprefented with the figures in proceffion, 
might induce a reader of the Shmamah to be^ 
lieve, that the fculptures related to the new 
faith introduced by Zera'tusht ; but as a 
cyprefs is a beautiful ornament, and as many of 
the figures appear inconfiftent with the re- 
formed adoration of fire, we muft have rccourfe 
toftronger proofs, that the Takhti Jemshi^d 
was erefted after Cayu'mers. The building 
has lately been vifited, and the chara6ters on it 
examined, by Mr. Franklin; from whom 
we learn, that Niebuhr has delineated them 
with great accuracy : but without fuch tefti- 
mony I fhould have fufpefted the corre£lnefs of 
the delineation; becaufe the Danifh traveller 
has exhibited two inferiptions in modern 
Perftan^ and one of them from the fame place, 
which cannot have been exactly tranferibed. 
They are very elegant verfes of Ni'za'mi' and 
Sadi', on the infiabUtty of human ^reatnefs ; but 
fo ill engraved, or fo ill copied, that if I had 
O not 
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not had them nearly by art, I fliould not 
have been able to read them ; and M. Rous« 
SEAU of Isfahan^ who tranflated them with 
fl'.ameful inaccuracy, mu ft have been de- 
ceived by the badaefs of the copy, or he never 
would r ave created a new King Wakam, by 
forming one word of Jim, and the particle 
prefixed to it. Aflliming, however, that we 
may reafon as conclufively on the charadlers 
publifhed by Niebuhr as we might on the 
monuments themfelves, were they now before 
us, we may begin with obferving, as ChardiN 
had obferved on the very fpot, that they bear 
no refemblance whatever to the letters ufed by 
the Gahrs in their copies of the VendidM, This' 
I once urged, in an amicable debate with 
Bahman, as a proof, that the Zend letters 
were a modern invention ; but he feemed to 
hear me without furprife ; and inlifted that the 
letters to which I alluded, and which he had 
often feen, were monumental charadters never 
ufed in books, and intended either to conceal 
forae religions my fteries from the vulgar, or to 
difplay the art of the Sculptor, like the embel- 
lifhed Cufek and Nagart in feveral Arabian and 
Indian monuments. He wondered, that any 
man could ferioully doubt the antiquity of the 
Fah!av\ letters; and, in truth, the infeription 
behind -the horfe of Rujlam^ which Niebuhr 

has 
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lias alfo given ns, is apparently PahlavX 
might with fome pains be dccyphered That 
charat^ler was extremely rude, and feems to 
have been written, like the Rofium and the 
in a variety of hands; for I remem- 
ber to have examined a rare Golledtioii of old 
Perjidn coins in the Mufeurii of the great Ana- 
’tomift William Hunter, and though I be- 
lieve the legends to be Fahlav)^ and had no 
doubt that they were coins of Parihian Kings, 
yet I could not read the infcriptions without 
wafting more time than I had then at com* 
mand, in comparing the letters, and afcertainiiig 
the proportions in w^hich they feverally oc* 
'cur red. The grofs Pahlav) was improved by 
Zera^tusht, or his difciples, into an elegant 
and perfpicuous charad:er, in which the Zenda- 
vejia was copied ; and both were written from 
the right hand td the left like other Chaldaick 
alphabets, for they are manifeftly both of QhaU 
dean origin ; but the Zend has the lingular ad- 
vantage of exprefting all the long and ftiort 
vowels, by diilin^t marksj in the body of each 
word, and all the words are diftinguifhed by 
fall-points between them ; fo that if modern 
Perjian were unmixed with Arablcl, it might 
be written in Zend with the greateft conve- 
nience, as anyone may perceive by conying in 
that charadler a few pages of the Shdnamab. 

O % As 
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As to the unknown infcriptions in the palace of 
jEksHi'jDV it may reafonably be doubted, 
whether they contain a fyftem of letters which 
any nation ever adopted^ In of them, the 
letters, which are feparated by points, may be 
i'educed to forty, at leaft I can diftinguifh no 
more efeiitially different ; and they all feem to 
be regular variations and compofitions of a 
flraight line and an angular figure like the head 
of a javelin, or a leaf (to ufe the language of 
botanifts) hearted and lanced. Many of the 
ddunick letters appear to have been formed of 
fimilar elements; and it has been obferved, 
that the Writings at Terfepolis bear a ftrong 
refemblance to that which the Ifijh call Ogham, 
The word Agam, in Sanferit, means myjierma 
knowledge ; but 1 dare not affirm, that the two 
words had a common origin ; and only mean 
to fugged:, that if the characters in queftioh 
be really alphabetical, they were probably fecret 
and facerdotal ; or a mere cypher, perhaps, of 
which the priefts only had a key. They 
might, I imagine, be decyphered, if the lan- 
guage were certainly known but in all the 
other infcriptions of the fime fort, the cha- 
racters are too complex, and the variations of 
them too numerous, to admit an opinion, that 
they could be fymbols of articulate found ; for 
even the Nagar) fyftem, which has more diftinCt 
■ ” ■ letters 
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letters than any known alphabet, confifts only 
of forty-nine fimple characters, two of which 
are mere fubflitutions, and four of little iife in 
Sanfcrit^ or in any other language ; while the 
more complicated figures; exhibited by Nie- 
buhr, mufl: be as numerous at leafi: as the 
Chinefe keys, which are the figns of ideas only, 
and fome of w'hich refemble the old Fcrjian 
letters at IJiakhr : the Dmifi traveller was con- 
vinced, from, his own obfervation, that they 
were written from the left hand, like all the 
characters ufed by FTindu nations. But 1 mu ft 
leave this dark fubjeCt, which 1 cannot illu- 
minate, with a remark formerly made by my- 
felf, that the fqiiare Chaldalck letters, a few of 
which are found in the Ferfian ruins, appear to 
have been originally the fame with the Dha- 
nagar\ before the latter v^^ere enclofed, as we 
now fee them, in angular frames, 

II, The primeval religion of Iran^ jf we rely 
on the authorities adduced by Mohsanj 
was that which Newton calls the oldeft (and 
it may juftly be called the nobleft) of all reli-»> 
gions ; “ a firm belief that, one Supreme (jod 
made the world by Ifis power, and con^ 
“ tinually governed it by his providence; a 
pious fear, love, and adoration of him ; a 
due reverence for parents and aged perfons ; 
a fraternal afteClion for the whoje humatl 
Ipecies ; and a compaffionatc tendernefs even 
0 3 for 
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for the brute creation.” A fyflem of devo- 
tion fo pure and fublime could hardly, among 
mortals, be of long duration ; and we learn 
from Th Dahijlm^ that the popular worfhip of 
the Iranians^ under Hu^siiang, was purely 
Sab'tan ; a word of which I cannot offer any 
certain etymology, but which has been deduced 
by grammarians from Saba^ a hoft^ and particu- 
larly the hoji nf heaven., or the cekfiial bodies,, 
in the adoration of which the Sabian ritual is 
believed to have confifted. There is a deferip- 
tion in the learned work: juft mentioned of the 
feverai Pcrjtan teniples dedicated to the fun and 
planets, of the images, adored in them, and of 
the magnificent prpcefiiens to them on pre- 
ferihed feftivals, one of tvhich is probably re- 
prerehted b_v fculpfure- in the ruined city of 
JexMshi'p. But the planetary worfhip in Perjia 
feems only a part of a far more complicated 
religion vvhxh we now find in thefe Indian 
provinces ; ' for' Mohsan affures us, that, in 
tiie opinion of the beft informed Perjtans who 
profeflid .he faith' of Hx/shang, diftinguifhed 
from that of Zera'tusht, the firft monarch 
oi Iran and of the whole earth was Maiia^'ra^d, 
a vyord^4;.parentIy Sanferit, w^hp divided the 
p oplc into -four order';, - the religious,, the milk 
iary, the conirnerclat^^ apd the fervile\ to which 
he affigped names uhqueftionably the fame in 
their origin with thofe now applied to the four 

primary 
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primary clalTes of the Hindus. They added, 
that he received from the Creator, and promul- 
gated among men, a facred hook in a heavenly lan» 
guage, to which the Miifelman author gives the 
Arabick title of Defat or Regulations, but the 
original name of which he has not mentioned ; 
and that fourteen Maha'ba'ds had appeared or 
would appear in human fhapes for the govern- 
ment of this world. Now when 'we know that 
the Hindus believe m fourteen Menu’s, or ce- 
leftial perfonages with fimilar functions, the 
firft of whom left a book of regulations, or divine 
ordinances, which they hold equal to the Feda, 

, and the language of which the}^ believe to be 
that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt, that 
the firft corruption of the pureft and oldeft re- 
ligion was the lyftem of Indian theology in- 
vented by the Brahmans, and prevalent in thofe 
territories where the book of ]VIaha'ba''d, or 
Menu, is at this hour the ftandard of all religious 
and moral duties. The acceffion of CayVmers 
to the throne of Perfa, in the eighth or ninth 
century before Christ, feems to have been 
accompanied by a conhderable revolution both 
in government and I'eligion. He was moft pro- 
bably of a different race from the. D^hdhddians, 
who preceded him, and b^^u-pufhaps the new 
fyflem of national faith wliich Hu'shang, whofe 
name it bears, completed ; but the reformation 
O 4 wiis 
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was partial ; for, while they rejected the com^ 
plex polytheifin of their predecellbrs, they re- 
tained the laws of Maha'ba'd with a fiiperdi- 
tious veneration for the fun, the planets, and 
fire ; thus refeiribling tb^ fiindu feds called 
Sauras and S: gnkas ; the fecoiid of which is 
very numerous at Banar^Sy where many agn^- 
Mtras are continually blazing; and where the 
Sagnicas, when they enter on their facerdotal 
office, kindle, with two pieces of the hard 
w^ood Semi, a fre which they keep lighted 
through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, 
the performance of folemn facrifices, the obf?- 
quies of departed anceftors, and their own fu- 
neral pile. This remarkable rife was conti- 
nued by Zera'tusht; who reformed the old 
religion by the addition of genii, or angels, pre- 
fiding over months and days ; of new ceremo- 
qies in the veneration ffiewn to fire ;• of a new 
work which he pretended to have received from 
heaven ; and, above all, by efiablifliing the ac- 
tual adoration of One Supreme Being. He wa^s 
born, according to Mohsak, in the diflriifl: of 
Raj i and it was he, not, as Ammianu^s affierts, 
his protedlor Gushtasb, who travelled into 
IndJ^j that he might receive information from 
the Brldmans in theology and ethicks. It is 
barely poffible that Pythagoras knew him in 
the capital of Irak ; but the Grecian fage muft 

then 
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then have been far advanced in years, and we 
have no certain evidence of an intercourfe be- 
tween the two philofophers. The reformed reli- 
gion of Perjta continued in force till that country 
was fubdued by the Mufelmans ; and, without 
ifudying the Zend^ we have ample information 
concerning it in the modern Ferjian writings 
of feveral who profelfed it. Bahman always 
named ZeraVusht with reverence ; but he 
was in truth a pure Theift, and ftrongly dif- 
claimed any adoration of the jire or other ele- 
ments : he denied that the doflrine of two co- 
eval principles, fupremely good and fupremely 
bad, formed any part of his faith ; and he often 
repeated with emphafis the verfes of Firdausi 
on the proilration of Cyrus and his paternal 
grandfather before the blazing altar : “ Think 
not that they were adorer's of fire, for that 
element was only an exalted objedl, on the 
iuftre of which they fixed their eyes ; they 
humbled themfelves a whole week before 
God ; and, if thy underftatiding be ever fo 
** little exerted, thou mufi: acknowledge thy 
dependence on the Being fupremely pure.” 
In a ftory, Sadi, near the ciofe of his beautiful 
Bujian, concerning the idol of So'mana^t’h, 
or Maha^deVa, confounds the religion of the 
Hindus with that of the Gahrs^ calling the 
Brahmans not only Moghs (which might be 
jufiiified by a paiTage in the MefnavTjt but even 

readers 
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readers of tht Zend md Pd%end. Now, whe.. 
ther this confufion proceeded from real or pre- 
tended ignorance, I cannot decide ; but am as 
firmly convinced that the dodlrioes oi the Zend 
were diftindt from thofe of the Feda, as I am 
that the religion of th^ Brahmans, with whom 
we converfe every day, prevailed in Perjia before 
the acceffion of Cayu'mers, whom the Parses, 
from refped to his memory, corihder as thefirft 
of men, although they believe in an univerfal 
deluge before his reign. 

With the religion of the old Perfuins their 
fbilofophy (or as much as we know of it) was 
Ultimately connedled , for they were affiduous 
obfervers of the luminaries, which they adored 
pnd eflabliflied, according to Mohs an, who 
coniirms, in fome degree, the fragmerjts of 
JBer'qsus, a number of artificial cycles with 
diHinct names,, which feem to indicate a know- 
ledge of the period in which the equinoxes ap- 
pear to revolve: they are laid alfo to have 
.known the mofi: wonderful powers of nature, 
and thence to have acquired the fame of magi- 
ciaus and enchanters. But I will only detain 
you with a few remarks on that metaphyfical 
theology which has been profefied immemo- 
rially by a numerous fed of Perfans and Hindus, 
■was carried in part into Greece, and prevails 
even now among the learned Mufehnans, who 
’ ' fomc^ 
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fometimes avow it without referve. The mo- 
dern philofophers of this perfuaiion are called 
Sujis^ either from the Greej^ word for ^fage, or 
from the woollen mantle which they ufed to 
w’’ear in fome provinces pf Perfia, Their funda-- 
mental tenets are, That nothing exifls abfolutely 
hut Gob ; that the humJ^n foul is an emanation 
from his e0ence, and, though divided for a 
time from its heavenly fource, will ‘be finally 
re-united wdth it ; that the highefi: poffible hap- 
pinefs will arife from its re- union i and that the 
chief good of mankind, in this tranfitoiy world, 
confifls in as perfedt an union with the Eternal 
Spirit as the incumbrances of a mortal frame 
will allow ; that, for this purpofe, they dmuld 
break all connexion (or tadlluk^ as they call it) 
with extrinfick objeds, and pafs through life 
without attachments^ as a fwimmer in the ocean 
flrikes freely without the impediment of clothes ; 
that they Ihould be flraight and free as the cy- 
prefs, whofe fruit is hardly perceptible, and 
not fink under a load like fruit-trees attached to 
a trellis 5 that if mere earthly charms have 
power to influence the foul, the idea of celeflial 
beauty mufl: overwhelm it in extatick delight ; 
that, for want of apt words to exprefs the di- 
vine perfetlions and the ardour of devotion, we 
mufl; borrow fuch expreffions as approach the 
nearefl to our ideas, and fpeak of Beauty and 

Love 
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Love in a tfanfcendant and myflical fenfe ; that, 
like a reed torn from its native bank, like wax 
feparated from its delicious honey, the foul of 
man bewails its difunion with melancholy rnufick^ 
and Iheds burning tears, like the lighted taper, 
waiting paffionately for the .moment of its ex- 
tindlion, as a difengagement from earthly tram- 
mels, and the means of returning to its Only 
Beloved. Such in part (for I emit the minuter 
and more fubtile metaphylkks of the Sifis, 
.which are mentioned in The Lahijlan) is the 
wild and enthufiaftick religion of the modern 
Ferjian poets, efpecially of the fweet Ha’fjz 
and the great Maulavt ; fiich is the fyllem of 
the Vedanti philofophers and befl lyrick poets of 
India ; and as it was a fyflem of the highefl an- 
tiquity in both nations, it may be added to the 
many other proofs of an immemorial affinity 
between them. 

in. On the ancient monuments of Perjian 
fciilpture and architecture, we have already 
made fiich obfervations as were fuffieient for 
pur purpofe ; nor will you he furprifed at th.e 
diverhty between the figures at Elephanta^ 
which are manifeftly Hlndu^ and thpfe at Per^ 
JepoHs, which arp merely Sahiany if you con? 
cur with me in believing., that the Pakhti 
was erected after the time of CAy''uMERs, 
when the Brahmans had migrated from Iran^ 

and 
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and when their intricate mythology had been fu- 
petfeded by the fimpler adoration of the planets 
and of dre. 

IV. As toxhtfclences or artsoi the old P^r- 
fianu I have little to fay ; and no complete evi- 
dence of them is found to exifl:. Mohs an fpeaks 
more than once of ancient verfes in the Pablav) 
language ; and Bahman afliired me, that fome 
fcahty remains of them had been preferved. 
Their mufic and painting, which Naza'mi ce- 
lebrated, have irrecoverably perifhed ; and in 
regard to Ma'ni', the painter and impoftor, 
whofebook of drawings called Ariang^ which he 
pretended to be divine, is fuppofed to have been 
deftroyed by the Chinefey in whofe dominions 
he had fought refuge, the whole tale is too mo- 
dern to throw any light on the queflions before 
ns concerning the origin of nations and the in- 
habitants of the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved, by clear evidence 
and plain reafoning, that a powerful monarchy 
was eflabiilhed in Jf^an long before the Ajjyriany 
or P'lfidadiy government ; that it was in truth 
a Hindu monarchy, though if any chufe to call 
k C-ufiariy Caf deadly or Scythian j we fhall not 
enter into a .debate 011 mere names ; that it fub- 
hfted many centuries ; and that its hiftory has 
been ingrafted on that- of the Hindm^ who 
founded Vhe. monarchies, of Ayodhya mdi^Indrai, 
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prefiha ; that the language of the firfl Perjlan 
empire was the mother of SdnfcHt, and con- 
feqiientiy of the ZeM and Pafjiy as well as of 
Greeks hathi^ and Gothlck ; that the language 
of the Zffyrmts was the parent of Chatdmck and 
Pahlavi ; and that the primary Tartarian Ian-: 
guage alfo had been current in tlie lame empire ; 
although, as the had no books, or eveil 

letters, we cannot with certainty trace their un- 
polilhed and variable idioms. We difcover 
therefore in Perjia, at the earliefi: dawn of hiA 
tory, the three diftincl races of men, whom 
I defcribed on former occafions as polTeffors of 
India^ Arabia^ Tdartary ; and whether they 
were colleded in Iran from diftant regions, or 
diverged from it, as from a common center, we 
lhall eafily determine by the following confidera- 
tions. : 

Let us obferve in the firft place the cen- 
tral pofition of Iran^ which is bounded by Ara- 
bia^ by Partary ^ and by India ; whilfl: Arabia 
lies contiguous to Iran only, but is remote from 
Partary y and divided even from the fkirts of In^^ 
dla by a confiderable gulf ; no country, there- 
fore, but Perfia leems likely to have fent forth 
its colonies to all the kingdoms of Afia, The 
Brahmans could never have migrated from In« 
dla to Iran, becaufe they are exprefsly forbid- 
den by their oldefl exiHing laws to leave the re- 
gion which they inhabit at this day ; the 

Arabs 
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jirah luve not even a tradition of an emigra* 
lion Into Pe?^a before Mohammed, nor had 
they indeed any inducement to quit their beauti- 
fuland extenfivedom^nns : and as to the 
we have no trace in hiftory of their departure 
from their plains and forefts till the invafion of 
the Medes, who, according to etymologies^ 
were the fons of Madai ; and even they were 
conduced by princes of an JJfyrian family, 

1 he three races therefore, whom we have al- 
ready mentioned (and more than three we 
have not yet found), migrated from Iran, as from 
their common country. And thus the Saxon 
chronicle, I prefume from good authority, 
brings the firft inhabitants of Britain from 
Armenia ; while a late very learned writer con- 
cludes, after all his laborious refearches, that 
the Goths or Scythians came from Perfia ; and 
another contends with great force, that both 
the 'IriJI'J and old Britons proceeded feverallj 
from the borders of the Cajpian ; a coincidence 
of conclufions from different media, by perfons 
wholly unconnected, which could fcarce have 
happened, if they were not grounded on folid 
principles. We may therefore hold this propo- 
fition firmly efiablifhed, I'hat Iran, or Perfia in 
its iargeft fenfe, was the true center of popu- 
lation, of knowledge, of languages, and of arts ; 
which, infiead of travelling weftward only, as 
it has been fancifully fuppoled, or eafiward, as 

might 
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xiiight with equal reafdri have been aflefted, 
were expanded in all direftions to all the regions 
of the world in which the Hindu race had fet- 
tled under various denominations. But, whe- 
ther HJta has not produced other races of meii 
diftiiK^ from the Hindus, the Arabs, of the 
tars, or whether any apparent diverhty may not 
have fprungfrom an intermixture of thofe three 
in different proportions, miift be the fubje£l: of 
a future enquiry. 
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DISSERTATION VII. 

O N T H E , 

CHINESE. 

BEIN G T HE SEVENTH ANN I VER S All Y DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 25, I79O. 


GENTLEMEN, 

A lthough we are at this moment con» 
fiderably nearer to the frontier of China 
than to the fartheft limit of the Britljh domi- 
nions in Hindu]} an ^ yet the firfl ftep that we 
iliall take in the philofophical journey whichi 
1 propofe for your entertainment at the prefeat 
meeting, will carry ns to the ntmoft verge of 
the habitable globe known to the befl geogra- 
phers of old Greece and 'Egypt\ beyond the 
boundary of whofe knowledge we lhall difccni, 
from the heights of the northern mountains, an 
Empire nearly equal in furface to a fquare of 
fifteen degrees ; an Empire, of which I do not 
P mean 
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j , mean to affign the precife limits, but which we 

may coiifider, for the piirpofe of this Diilcr- 
r tatioii, as embraced on two licies by T^artary 

and India^ while the ocean feparates its other 
Tides from various JJiatkk illes of great im- 
portance in the commercial fyftem of Europe:. 
!; annexed to that immenfe tradt of land is the 

n peninfula of Corea, which a vaft oval bafoii di- 

vides from Nifin or Japan ; a celebrated and 
I imperial ifland, bearing in arts and in aims, in 

advantage of htuation, but not in felicity of go- 
vernment, a pre-eminence among eaftern king- 
if, doms analogous to that of Britain among the 

nations of the weft. So many climates are in- 
cluded in fo prodigious an area, that while the 
principal emporium of Chhia lies nearly under 
the tropiek, its metropolis enjoys the tempera- 
ture of Samarkand : fuch too is the diverfity of 
foil in its fifteen provinces, that, while fome 
of them are exquifitely fertile, richly culti- 
vated, and extremely populous, others are 
barren and rocky, dry ‘and unfruitful^ with 
plains as wild or mountains as rugged as any in 
Scythia ; and thofe either wholly defer ted, or 
peopled by lavage hordes, who, if they be not 
ftill independent, have been very lately fubdued 
by the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a 
monarch, who has perpetuated his own breach 
of faith in a Chimfe poem, of which I have feea 
a tranflation. 


an: 
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The Vfoxd CM^a^ eohcerning which I fliall 
Offer fome new remarks, is well known to the 
I’^eople whom we call the Chinefe ; but they 
never apply it (I Ipeak of the learned among 
them.) to themfelyes, or to their country : 
themfelves, according to Father Visdelou, 
they deferibe as thGj^'eof>/^qfHAN, or of fbme 
Other iliuftrious family, by the memory of whofe 
adlions they flatter their national pride ; and 
their country they call Chum-cue, or the Gent7'al 
Kingdom^ reprefentiag it in their lymbolical 
bharaders by a paraiielogram exadfcly bifeffced : 
sit other times they diftinguifli it by the words 
^nm-hia, or JVhat is under Headed, meaning 
i'd/ that is vaiuahle on Earth. Since they never 
iiame themfelves with moderation, they would 
have no right to complain, if they knew that 
European authors have ever ipokeii of them in 
the extremes of applaufe or of cenfure : by 
iome they have been extolled as the oldefl: and 
the wifeff, as the mofl: learned and moft inge- 
nious, of nations ; whilft othets have derided 
their p'retenilons to antiqoity, condemned their 
-government as abominable, arid arraigned their 
manners as inhuman, without allowing them 
an element of fcience, or a iingle art, for which 
they have not been indebted to fome more an- 
cient and more civilized race of men. The 
truth perhaps lies, where we ufually And itj 

between 
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between the extremes ; but it is not my defign td 
accLile or to defend the Chinefe, to deprefs or to 
aggrandize them : I fhall confine myfeif to the 
dilcuffion of a queftion coiineded with my 
former Difcourfes, and far kfs eafy to be folved 
than any hitherto ftarted : Whence came 

the fingnlar people, who long had governed 
China, before they were conquered by the 
“ T^artars V' On this problem, the foliition 
of which has no concern, indeed, with our 
political or commercial interefls, but a very 
material connedfion, if I miifake not, with iu” 
terefts of a higher nature, four opinions have 
been advanced, and all rather peremptorily 
allerted, than fuppoited by argument and evi- 
dence. By a few writers it has been urged, 
that the Chinefe are an original race, who have 
dwelled for ages, if not from eternity, iii the 
land which they now polTefs : by others, and 
chiefly by the miffionarics, it is afferted, that they 
fprang from the fame ftock with the Hebrews 
and Arabs : a third afiertion is, that of the Arabs 
themfelves, and of M. Pauw, who hold it in- 
dubitable that they were origiiraliy Tartars 
defeending in wiki clans from the lleeps cf 
Imans : and a fourth, at leafl as dogmatically 
pronounced as any of the preceding, is that of 
the Brahmans, who decide, withour allowing 
any appeal from their deciiion, that the Chinas 

(for 
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(for fo they are named in Sanfcrit) were 
Hindus of the Cfiatriya^ or military, clafs, 
who, abandoning the privileges of their tribe, 
rambled in different bodies to the iiorth-eaft of 
Bengal ; and forgetting by degrees tlie rites 
and religion of their anceftors, eftabliilied fe- 
parate principalities, which were afterwards 
united in the plains and valleys which are 
now poiieiled by them. If any one of the three 
lafl opinions be juft, the firft of them muft ne- 
ceftarily be relinquiftied ; but of thofe three, 
the firft cannot poffibly be fuftained ; becaufe 
it refts on no firmer fupport than a fooiifh re- 
mark, whether true or falfe, that Sem^ in Chi-‘ 
nefe^ means procreation \ and becaufe a 
tea-plant is not more different from a palm, 
than a Chinefe from an Arab : they are men, 
indeed, as the tea and the palm are vegetables ; 
but human fagacity could not, I believe, dif- 
cover any other trace of refemblance between 
them. One of the Arahs^ indeed, an account 
of whofe voyage to India and China has been 
tranflated by Renaudot, thought the Chinefe 
not only handfomer (according to his ideas of 
beauty) than the Hindus^ but even more like 
his own countrymen in features, habilimeiits, 
carriages, manners and ceremonies; and this 
may be true, without proving an adual re- 
femblance between tht phinef and Arabs^ ex- 
P 3 cept 
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ccpt ill d refs and complexion. The next opi- 
nion is more con ne6:ed with that of the Brah^ 
mans than M. Pauw, probably, imagined^ 
for though he tells us exprefsiy, that bj Scy- 
thians he meant the Turks or Tartars^ yet the 
dragon on the ftandard, and fome other pecur 
iiaritics, from which he would infer a clear 
affinity between the old Tartars and the Chi- 
nefe^ belonged indubitably to thofe Scythians 
who are known to have been Qmks ; and the 
Goths had mauifeflly a common lineage with 
Hindus^ if his own argument, in the Pre- 
fiice to his Refearches, on the fimilarity of 
language be, as all men agree it is, irrefrar 
gable. That the Chinefe were anciently of a 
Tartarian flock, is a proponciGii, which I can^ 
not otherwii'e difprove for the prefent, than by 
infilling on the total dililmilarity of thetwo races 
in maimers and arts, particularly in the fine arts 
of imagination, which the Tartars^ by their 
own account, never cultivated : bOt if we fhew 
Ri'ong grounds for believing that the firll Chir 
nefe were actually of ^i\ Indian it will fol- 
low, thatM. PAuwandthe^r^x^jaremiftaken ; 
it is to the difciiffionof this new, and, in my 
opinion, very iiiterelling point, that I Hiall con- 
fine the remainder of my Difeourfe. 

In the Sanfirit Inflitutes of Civil and Reli- 
gious Duties, revealed, as the Hindus believe, 
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by Menu, the foil of Brahma', we find the 
following curious paflage : “ Many families of 
the military clafs, having gradually aban- 
doned the ordinances of the Veda^ and 
‘‘ the company of Brahmans^ lived in a ftate 
of degradation ; as the people of Pundraca 
and Odra, thofe of Draidra and Cam- 
M/a, the Tavanas and Sacas, the Paradas 
and PahlavaSy the Chinas and fome other 
nations.” A full comment on this text 
would here be fuperfluous ; but fince the tef- 
timony of the Indian author, who, though 
certainly not a divine perfonage, was as cer- 
tainly a very ancient lawyer, moraliil:, and hif- 
toriaii, is diredl and pofitive, difintereifed and 
unfufpedled, it w^ould, I think, decide the 
queftion before us, if wm could be fure that 
the word China lignified a Chinefe, as all the 
Pandits, whom I have feparately confulted, 
aflert with one voice : they ahure me, that 
the Chinas of Menu fettled in a fine country 
to the north-eafl: of Gaur, and to the eaft of 
Camarup and Hepal ; that they have long been, 
and ftill are, famed as ingenious artificers ; and 
that they had themfelvcs feen old Chinefe idols, 
which I'.ore a manifed relation to the primitive 
religion of India, before Buddha’s appear- 
ance in it. A well-informed Pandit flievved 
roe a San for it book in Cafhmirian letters, wdiich* 
P 4 , . he 
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he faid, was revealed bj Siva bioifelf, and 
entitled SaBlfangcma: he read to me a whole 
chapter of it on the heterodox opinions of the 
Chinas^ Vv^ho were divided 3, fays the author^ 
into near two hundred clans. I then laid before 
him a map of jifa ; and when I pointed to 
Cajhn\}\ his own country, he infliantly placed 
his finger on the north- weftern provinces of 
China f where the Chhias, he faid, firft efta- 
blifhed tbemfelves ; but he added, that Maha~ 
cKna^ wdiich was alfo mentioned in his book, 
extended to the eaflern and fouthern oceans, 
I believe, neverthelefs, that the Em- 

pire, as we now call it, was not formed when 
the laws of hi enu were colieCled ; and for this 
belief, fo repugnant to the general opinion, I 
arn bound to olTer my befl reafons. If the 
outline of hiftory and chronology for the iaft 
two thoufuid years be corredtly traced, (and 
we muff be hardy fcepticks to doubt it) the 
poems of CA^nfoA's were compofed before the 
beginning of our era : now it is clear from in- 
ternal and external evidence, that the RJimayan, 
and Mahdhhcirat w’ere confiderably older than 
the productions of that poet ; and it appears 
from the flyle and metre of the Dhei'mSSdJira, 
revealed by Menu, that it was reduced to 
writing long before the age of Va^lMic or 
Vya^sa, the fecond of whom names it with 

applaufe : 
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'^.pplaufe : we fliall not, therefore, be thought 
extravagant, if we place the compiler of thofe 
laws between a thoiifand and fifteen hnoclred 
years before Christ ; efpecially as Buddha, 
whofe age is pretty well afceitained, is not 
mentioned in them ; but in the twelfth cen- 
tury before our era, the Chhiefe Empire v^as at 
leafi: in its cradle. This fact it is iiecefiary to 
prove ; and my firfi; wdmefs is Confucius 
himfelf. I know to what keen fiitire I ihall 
expofe my fclf by citing that philofopher, after 
the bitter farcafms of fv'I. Pauw againft him 
and agaiiifi: the tranllators of his mutilated, but 
valuable, works ; yet I quote, without fcruple, 
the book entitled I^u^n Yu^, of which I pofiefs 
the original with a verbal tranflatioii, and which 
I know to be fufficiently authentick for’ my 
prefent purpofe : in the fecond part of it 
CoN-FU-Tsu declares, that although he, 
like other men, could relate, as mere lelibns 
** of morality, the hiftories of the firfi; and 
? ^ fecond imperial houfes, yet, Jh~ want of evl- 
dence^ he could give no. certain account of 
them.” Now, if the Chinefe themfelves 
do not even pretend, that any hifiorical mo- 
nument exifled, in the age of Confucius, 
preceding the rife of their third dyoafiy about 
eleven hundred years before the 
we may jufily conclude, that the reign of 
VuVam was in the infancy of their Empire, 

which 
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%vhich hardly grew to maturity till fome ages af^ 
ter that prince ; and it has been aiterted by very 
learned E,uropea7iSt that even of the third dy- 
nafly, which he has the fame of having raifed, no 
unfufj^edled memorial can now be produced. 

It was not till the eighth century before the 
birth of Our Saviour, that a fmall kingdom was 
eredled in the province of Shm-si, the capital 
of w^hich flood nearly in the thirty ‘Jifth degree 
of northern latitude, and about five degrees to 
the well of Si-gait': both the country and its 
metropolis were called Ch'iti^ and the dominioii 
of its princes was gradually extended to the eafl 
and wefl. A king of Chin, who makes a figure in 
th.Q Shdhmma among the allies of Afra siya^b, 
v*^as, I prefume, a foverelgn of the country 
jufl mentioned ; and the river of Chin^ which 
the poet frequently names as the limit of his 
eaftern geography, feems to have been ^^Tellom 
River, wdiich the Chinefe introduce at the be- 
ginning of their fabulous annals, I fliould be 
tempted to expatiate on fo curious a fubjedl ; 
but the prefent occafion allows nothing fuper-. 
Hiious, and permits me only to add,, that Man- 
GUKHA^N died in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, before the city of Chm^ 'which was 
afterwards taken by Kublai ; and that the poets 
of Iran perpetually allude to the diflricls around 
it which they celebrate, with Chegll and Kho- 
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I$tty for a nomber of mulk-aniiiials roving oti 
rheir bills. The territory of Chm^ fo called 
by the old Hindus » by the PcrJianSf and by the 
Chinefe (while the Greeks and Arabs were 
obliged, by their defe<fl:iye articulation, to mif- 
oall it S'm')^ gave its name to a race of Emperors, 
whofe tyranny made their memory fo tin popu- 
lar, that the modern inhabitants of China hold 
the word in abhorrence, and fpeak of them- 
felves as the people of a milder and more vir- 
tuous dynafty ; but it is highly probable that 
the whole nation defcended from the Chinas of 
Menu, and mixing with the H’artars, by 
whom the plains of Honan and the more 
fouthern provinces were thinly inhabited, 
formed by degrees the race of men whom we 
now fee in pofleffioii of the noblefl empire in 
Afia. 

In fupport of an opinion, which I offer as the 
rcfiilt of long and anxious inquiries, I fliould 
regularly proceed to examine the language and 
letters, religion and philofophy, of the prefeiit 
Chinefe^ and fubjoin fome remarks on their an- 
cient monuments, on their fcieiice, and on their 
arts, both liberal and mechanical : but their 
fpoken language^ not having been preferved by 
the ufual fymbols of articulate found?, muft 
have been for many ages in a continual flux ; 
their letters^ if we may fb call them, are 
merely the fymbols of ideas ; their popular 

religion 
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religion was imported from India in ?.ga 
comparatively modern ; and their fhilofofhi 
feems yet in fo rudea ilate, as hardly to defcrve 
the appellation ; they have no ancient monuments^ 
from which their origin can be traced even by 
plaufible conjeQure ; their yZvVmfr are wholly 
exotic and mechamcal arts nothing 
in them charad'eriflic of a particular family ; 
nothing which any fet of men, in a country fo 
highly favoured by nature, might not have dif- 
covered and irnproved. They have, indeed, 
both national mufic and national poetry, and 
both of them beautifully pathetick ; but of 
■painting, fculpture, or architedure, as arts of 
imagination, they feem (like other jifiaticks) 
to have no idea, Inftend, therefore, of enlarg- 
ing feparatcly on each of thofe heads, 1 f[iai| 
briefly enquire, hov/ fu* the literature and re- 
ligious pradices of China confirm or oppole the 
propofitioii which 1 have advanced, 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. be 
Guignss, on the fubjed before us, is nearly 
coimcdcd with that of Briihmans. : he main- 
tains, that the Chinefe were emigrants from 
Egypt ; and the Egyptiam^ or Eihinpians (for 
they were clearly the fame people), had indubi- 
tably a common origin with the old natives of 
Zv.'/a?, as the aifinity of their languages, and of 
their inflrudioiis, both religious and political, 
fully evinces ; but that was peopled a few 

C’entuiiss 
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centuries before our era hy a colony from the 
banks of the Nik^ though neither Perfiins nor 
Arab Si ^Tartars not Hindus ^ ever heard of fuch 
an emigration, ia a paradox, which the bare 
authority even of fo learned a man cannot fup* 
port ; and liiice reafon grounded on fadls can 
alone decide fuch a queftion, we have a right to 
demand clearer evidence and ftronger arguments 
than any that he has adduced. The hierogiy- 
phicks of Egypt bear, indeed, a Ifrong refem- 
blance to the mythological fcniptures and paint- 
ings of Indki but feem wholly diffimilar to 
the fymbolical fyftem of the Chine fe, which 
might eafily have been invented (as they affert) 
by an individual, and might very naturally have 
been contrived by the firft Chinas^ or out-cafb 
Hindus^ who either never knew, or had for- 
gotten, the alphabetical charatters of their 
wifer anceflors. As to the table and biift of 
Isis, they feem to be given up as modern 
forgeries ; but, if they were indifputably ge- 
nuine, they would be nothing to the purpole ; 
for the letters on tiie bull appear to have been 
dciigned as alphabetical ; and the fabricator of 
them (if 'they really were fabricated in Europe) 
was uncommonly happy, lince two or three of 
them are exactly the fame with thofe on a metal 
pillar yet landing in the north of J.ndia* In 
Egypt j if we can rely on the teftimony of the 
Greeks^ who flndied no language but their own, 

there 
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there were two lets of alphabetical ebaradefs j 
the one popular, lifce the varioits letters tiled in 
om Indian provinces 5 and the facer dot di 

like the Dtvandgar), efpecially that form of it 
which We fee in the Fda : belides which, the/ 
had two forts of fdcred fiulpture ; the one lim- 
ple^ like the figures of Buddha and the three 
Ra'mas ; and the other allegorical, like did 
images of Ganf/sa, or Divine Wifd'om, and 
IsA^Nf, or Nature, with ail their emblematical 
accompaniments : btit thereat charaSfer of the 
Chinefe appears wjiolly diflindt from any E^yp-^ 
tian w'riting, either myfteriousor popular ; and 
as to the fancy of M. de Guignes, that the 
complicated lymbols of China were at firfl no 
more than Fhenician monograms, let us hope^ 
that he has abandoned fo wild a conceit, which 
he darted probably with no other view than to 
difplay his ingenuity and learnings 
We have ocular proof, that the few radical 
charaders of the Chinefe vrere originally (like 
our aftroiiomical and chymical fymbols) the 
pictures or out-lines of vilible objedls, or figu- 
rative ligns for firaple ideas, which they have 
multiplied by the mod ingenious combinations 
and the livelied metaphors ; but as the lydem 
is peculiar, I believe, to themfelves and the Ja- 
panefe, it would be idle and odentatioiis to enlarge 
on it at prefent ; and, for the reafons already 
intimated, it neither corroborates nor weakens 

the 
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tlie opinion which I endeavour to fupport. 
The fame may as truly be faid of their fpoken 
language.; for, independently of its coiiftant 
iiuduation during a feries of ages, it has the 
peculiaiity of excluding four or five founds 
which other nations articulate, and is clipped 
into monoiyllables, even when the ideas ex- 
prefied by them, and the written iymbols for 
thofe ideas, are very complex. This hasarifen, 
J fuppofe, from the lingular habits of the peo- 
ple ; for though their common tongue be fb 
mujtcally accented as to form a kind of recitative, 
yet it wants thofe grammatical accents, with- 
out which all human tongues would appear mo- 
nolyliabick : thus Aniita, with an accent on 
the firfi: lyllable, means, in the Sanfcrit Ian- 
gnage, immeafurable ; and the natives of 
gal pronounce it Omito ; but when the reii-" 
gion of Buddha, the foil of Mlya^ was carried 
hence into Chinas the people of that country, 
unable to pronounce the name of their new 
God, called him Foe^ the fon of Moye^ and 
divided’ his epithet Amita into three fyllables 
0“Mi-TO, annexing to them certain ideas of 
their own, and exprelfing them in writing by 
•three diflindt: lymbols. We may judge from 
this infiance, whether a comparifon of their 
fpoken tongue with the dialeds of other na- 
tions can lead to any certain conclufion as to 
fheir origin ; yet the infiauce which I have 


given 
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given fuppli’es me with an argument frorri 
analogy, which I produce as coiijedural orily^ 
but which appears more plauiible the oftener I 
confider it. The Buddha of the Hindus is ini- 
queftionably the Foe of China ; but the great 
progenitor of the Chinefe is alfo named by them 
Fo-in, where the fecond monofyllable lignifieSri 
it fecras, a ViSihn : now the anceflor of that 
military tribe whom the Hindus call the Chan- ' 
dravanfa, or children of the Moon, was, ac- 
core ing to their Purmas or legends, BuDDHAj 
or the genius of the planet Mercury^ from 
whom, in the ffth degree, defeended a prince 
named Druhya ; whom his father Yaya^'ti 
fentin exile to the eah of Hindufidn, with this 
imprecation, “ May thy progeny be ignorant of 
** the VeddV' The name of the banifhed prince 
could not be pronounced by the modern Chi- 
nefe ; and though I dare not conjefliire, that 
the iaft fy liable of it has been changed into 
Yao, I may neveithclefs obferve, that Yao 
was the fifth in defeentfrom Fo-hi, or at leaft 
the fifth mortal in the hrfl; imperial dynafty 5 
that all Chtnefe hiftory before him is conildered, 
by the Chinefe themfeives, as poetical or fabu- 
lous; that his father Ti- CO, like the huVmn king 
YayaYi, was the firft prince who married fe- 
veral women ; and that Fo-hi, the head of 
their race, appeared, fay the Chinefe^ in a pro- 
vince of the wefl, and held his court in the ter- 
' . ritory 
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ritoiy of Ch\n^ where the rovers meiitioneci 
by thfe India legiflatbr ate fuppofed to have 
fettled. Another circumflance in the parallel 
is very remarkable : according to Father De 
PuEMARE, ill his Trad on Chinefi Mythology, 
the mother of Fo-hi was the daughter of 
Heaven, far named Fiozver-Iovlng ; and as the 
iiymph was walking alone on the bank of a 
river with a fimilar name, flie found herfelf on 
a fudden encircled by a rainbow ; foon after 
which the became pregnant, and at the end of 
twelve years was delivered of a fon . radiant as 
herfelf, who, among other titles, had that of 
Sub, or Star of the 7'ear, Now, in the my- 
thological fydem of the Hindus, the nymph 
Ro'hi.ni', who prefides over the fourth lunar 
manfioii, was the favourite miftrefs of So'ma, 
or the Mooii, among whole numerous epithets, 
we find Cwnudandy'aca, or delighting in a fpe- 
cies of water fower, that blodbms at nights 
and their offspring was Budha, regent of. a 
planet, and called alfOj from the names of his 
parents^- .Rauhinf/ya or Saumya, It is true, 
that the learned Miflionary explains the word 
Si/i by Jupiter ; but an exad' refemblance 
between two fuch fables, could not have been 
expected; and it is fufficient for my purpofe 
that they feem to have a family likencfs,. The 
God BudHa, fay the Indians, married Jla', 
CL. whofe 
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whofe father was preferved in a miraculous ark' 
from an iiniverfal deluge : now, although I 
cannot infili: with confidence, that the r^/Vz- 
bow in the Chine fi fable alludes to the Mofaick 
narrative of the Flood, nor build any folid ar- 
gument on the divine perfonage Niu-va, of 
whofe charader, and even of whofe fex, the 
hiflorians of C/6zVz^ fpeak very doubtfully; I 
may, neverthelefs, afilire you, after full en- 
quiry and coiifideration, that the Chinefe, like 
the Hindus^ believe this earth to have been 
wholly covered with water, which, in works 
of undifputed authenticity, they deferibe as 
flowing abundantly,, then fubjiding, and fepa-- 
rating the higher from the lower age of mankind”, 
that xh&dhifon of time, from which their poe- 
tical hiftory begins, juft preceded the appear- 
ance of Fo-hi on the mountains of Ch'm, but 
that the great inundation, in the reign of Yao, 
w^as either confined to the low-lands of his 
kingdom, if the whole account of it be not a 
fable, or if it contain any allufion to the Flood 
of Noah, has been ignorantly milplaced by 
the Chinefe Annalifts. 

The importation of a new religion into 
Chifia, in the firft century of our Era, muft 
lead us to fuppofe, that the former fyftem, 
whatever it was, had been found inadequate to 
the purpofe of reftraining the great body of the 
people from thofe offences againft confcience 
' ' and 
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an<l virtue which the civil power could not 
reach; and it is hardly ‘ poffible that, without 
fuch reftridions, any government could long 
have fubfifted with felicity ; for no government 
can long fubfiH: without equal juftice, and juf- 
tice cannot be adminiftered without the faiiftions 
of religion. Of the religious opinions enter- 
tained by Confucius and his followers we 
may glean a general notion from the fragments 
of their works tranflated by Couplet: they 
profelTed a firm belief in the Supreme God, 
and gave a demonftration of his Being, and of 
his Providence, from the exquifite beauty and 
perfedlion of the celedial bodies, and the won- 
derful order of nature in the whole fabrick of 
the vifible world. From this belief they de- 
duced a fyflem of Bthicks, which the philofo- 
pher fums up in a fe\V words at the clofe of the 
Lihnyu: “ He,’* fays Confucius, “ who 
fhall be fully perfuaded, that the Lord of 
‘‘ Heaven governs the Univcrfe, who fhall in 
all things chafe moderation, who fhall per- 
fedly know his own fpecies, and fo a£l: 
among them, that his life and .manners may 
conform to his knowledge of God and Man, 
“ may be truly faid todifcharge all the duties of 
‘‘ a fage, and to be far exalted above the com- 
mon herd of the human race.” But fuch 
a religion and fuch morality could never have 
Q z been 
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been general ; and we find, that the people of 
China had an ancient fyftem of ceremonies and 
fuperftitions, which the government and the 
philofophers appear to have encouraged, and 
which has an apparent affinity with forae parts 
of the oldefi: Indian wqrfhip : they believe in 
the agency of genii, or tutelary fpirits, pre- 
siding over the ilars and the clouds, over lakes 
and rivers, mountains, valleys, and woods, over 
certain regions and towns, overall the elements 
(of which, like the Hindus, they reckon/w), 
and particularly over fre, the mofi; brilliant of 
them : to thofe deities they offered viaims on 
high places ; and the following paffage from 
the Sh>cln, or Book ^ Odes, is very much in 
the ftyle of the 'Brahmans : Even they who 

‘‘ perform a facrifice with due reverence can- 
‘‘‘ not perfeaiy affure themfelves, that the di- 
yin® fpirits accept their oblations ; and far 
“ lefs can they who adore the Gods with lan- 
guor and ofcitancy clearly perceive their 
jfecred illapfes.” , . • 

These areimperfedl traces indeed, but they 
arc traces of an affinity between the religion of 
Menu and that of the Chinks, Whom he names 
among the apoffates from it. M. Le Gen-* 
TIL, obferved, he lays, a ftrong refemblance 
between the funeral rites of the Chlnefe 
and the Srkddha of the Hindus ; and M. 
Bailly,' after a . kanied inveftigation, 

concludes 
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conclncles, that even the puerile and abfurd 
ftories of the CMnefe fabulifts contain a rem- 
‘‘ nan t of ancient Indian hiftory, with a faint 
iketch of the flrft Hindu ages.’* 

As the Bauddhas, indeed, were Hindus^ it 
may naturally be imagined, that they carried 
into China many ceremonies pradifed in their 
own country; hwixh^ Bauddhas poficively foi> 
had the immolation of cattle; yet we know, 
that various animals, even bulls and men, were 
anciently fiKiificed by the Chineje ; befides 
which we difeover many lingular marks of re* 
lation between them and the old Hindus : as in 
the remarkable period of four hundred and 
fhirty^tWQ thoufmd^ and the cycle of fxty^ 
years ; in the predilediion for the mydical num- 
ber nine ; in many fimilar fads and great 
fedivals, efpecially at the foldices and equi- 
noxes ; in the jud mentioned ohfequies, con- 
fiding of rice and fruits, offered to the manes 
of their ancedors ; in the dread of dying child- 
iefs, left fiich offering Ihould be intermitted 5 
and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of 
red objeds, which the Indians carried fo far, 
that Menu himfelf, where he alloivs a Brah- 
man to trade, if he capnot other wife fupport 
life, abfolutely forbids his trafficking in any 
“ fort of cloths, whether lin,en or woollen, 
qr made of woven bark,*^' ■ ■ 


All 
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All the circtimflances which have heeti 
mentioned under the two heads of literatures 
and religion feem coliedtivelj to prove (as far as 
fuch a quelftion admits proof) that the Chinefi 
and Hindus were originally the fame people ; but 
having been feparated near four thoufand years* 
have retained few flrong features of their an- 
cient confanguinity, efpecially as the Hindus 
have preferved their old language and ritual, 
while the Chinefe very loon loft both ; and the 
Hindus have conftantly intermarried among 
themfelves, while the Chinefe^ by a mixture 
of Tiartarian blood from the time of their firft 
cftablifhment, have at length formed a race 
diftind in appearance both from Indians and 
^Tartars* 

A SIMILAR diverfity has arifen, I believe, 
from hmilar caufes, between the people of 
China and yapan ; in the lecotid of which na- 
tions we have now, or foon fliall have, as cor- 
real and as ample inftru£lion as can poftibly be 
obtained without a perfed acquaintance with 
the Chinefe charafters. 

Kempfer has taken from M. Titsingh the 
honour of being the firft, and he from Kemp- 
fer. that of being the only European^ who, 
by a long refidence in Japan, and a familiar in- 
tercourfe with the principal natives of it, has 
been able to colled authentic materials for the 

natural 
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Batumi and civil hiftory of a country fecludeJ, 
as the Romans ufed to fay of our own Ifland, 
from the reji of the World, The works of 
thofe iliulirious travellers will confirm and em- 
bellifh each other; and when M. Titsingh 
lhall have acquired a knowledge of Chlneje^ to 
which a parr of his leifure in Java will be de- 
voted, his precious colledlioii of books in that 
language, on the laws and revolutions, the na- 
tural produdions, the arts, manufactures, and 
fciences, of Japan, will be in his hands an 
inexhauftible mine of new and importajit in- 
formation. Both he and his predecellbr afiert 
with confidence, and I doubt not with truth, 
that the Japanefe would refent, as an infult on 
their dignity, the bare fuggeftion of their de- 
fcent from the Chlnefe, whom they furpafs in 
feveral of the mechanical arts, and, what is of 
greater confequence, in military fpirit ; but 
they do not, I underjftand, mean to deny, that 
they are a branch of the fame ancient flem with 
the people of China ; and, were that faCl ever 
fo wrarmly contefled by them, it might be 
proved by an invincible argument, if the pre- 
ceding part of this Difcourfe, on the origin of 
x\iQChmefe,hQ thought to contain jufi: reafoning. 

In the firft place, it feems inconceivable, 
that the Japanefe, who never appear to have 
been conquerors or conquered, fhould have 
0^4 adopted 
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adopted ilie whole lyftem of Chlneft literatiirc 
with all its inconveniences and intricacies, if an 
immemorial connexion had not fublifled be- 
tween the two nations ; or^ in other words, if 
the bold and ingenious race W’-ho peopled Japam 
in the middle of the thirteenth century before 
Christ, and about fis: hundred years after- 
wards eflablilhed their monarchj, had not 
carried with them the letters and learning 
which they and the Chinefe pofleiled in 
common ; but my principal argument is, that 
the Hmdu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed 
in Japan from the earliefl ages ; and among the 
idols worlhippcd, according to Kempfer, in 
that country before the innovations of Sa^cy 4 
or Buddha, whom the Japanefe alfo cal| 
Amida, we find many of thofe which we fee 
every day in the temples of Bengal \ particu- 
larly the Goddefi with many arms^ reprefen ring 
the powers of nature, in Egypt named Isis^ 
and here Isa^ni' or Isi^, whole image, as it it? 
exhibited by the German traveller, all the Brah- 
mans to whom I fliewed it immediately recog- 
nized wdtha mixture of pleafureand enthufiafm, 
it is very true, that the Chinefe differ widely from 
the natives of Japan ip their vernacular dia-? 
lefts, in external- maniiers, and perhaps in the 
flrength of their mental faculties ; but as wide 
a difference is obfervable among all the nations 
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pf the family ; apd we might account 
pveri for a greater diffimilarity, by confidering 
|:he number of ages during which the feveral 
fwarms have been feparated from the great 
Indian hive, to which they primarily belonged. 

The modern Japamfe gave Kempfer the 
idea of polifhed Tartars and it is reafonable 
to believe, that the people of Jap^m, who were 
originally Hindus of the martial clafs, and ad- 
vanced farther eailward than the Ch'mas, have, 
like them, in fenfibly changed their, features 
and charadters by intermarriages with various 
Tartarian tribes, whom they found loofely 
fcattered over their ifles, or who afterwards 
lixed their abode in them. 

Having now (hewn, in five Difcourfes, that 
Arabs 2.nA ^Tartars wexQ originally cliflindt 
races, while the Hindus^ Chine fe , and Japanefe^ 
proceeded from another ancient flem, and that 
all the three firems may be traced to Iran^ as to 
a common centre, from' which it is highly pro- 
bable, that they diverged in various directions 
about four thoufand years ago, I may feem to 
have accomplilhed my defign of inveftigating 
the origin of the AJlatkli nations ; but the 
queftions which I undertook to difcufs are not 
yet ripe for a ftrid analytical argument ; and it 
will firfi: be necejfifary to examine with fcrupu- 
loiis atteutioii all the detached or infulated races 

of 
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of men, wbo either inhabit the borders of 
India^ Arabia^ Tartary, Terjla, and China, or 
are interfperfed in the mountainous and uncul- 
tivated parts of thofe extenfive regions. 

To this examination I fhall, at our next An- 
nual Meeting, allot an entire Difcourfe; and 
if, after all our inquiries, no more than three 
primitive races can be found, it will be a fubfe- 
quent confideration, whether thofe three flocks 
had one common root, and, if they had, by 
what means that root was preferved amid the 
violent fhocks which our whole globe appears 
evidently to have fuflained. 
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HINZUAN OR JOHANNA 


TJ' AN name which has been gra- 
dually corrupted into An%uame, Anjuan^ 
nanny ^ and Johanna) has been governed about 
two centuries by acolony and exhibits 

a curious inftance of the flow approaches towards 
civilization which are made by a fmall commu- 
nity, with many natural advantages, but with 
few means of improving them. An account of 
this African ifland, in which we hear the 
language and fee the manners of Arabia^ may 
neither be unintereiling in itfelf, nor foreign to= 
the objeds of enquiry propofed at the inilitution 
of our Society, 
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On Monday tlie 28th of July 1783, after 
a voyage in the Crocodile of ten weeks and 
two days from the rugged iilands of Cape Verd^ 
our eyes were delighted with a profpedi; fo 
beautiful, that neither a, painter nor a poet could 
perfe 61 :ly reprefent it, and fo cheering tons, 
that it can juftly be conceived by fuch only as 
have been in our preceding iituation. It was 
the fun rifuig in full fplendour on the ifle of 
May at a (as the feamen called it), which we 
had joyfully diftinguifbed the preceding after-^ 
noon by the height of its peak, and which now 
appeared at no great diftance from the windows 
of our cabin ; while Hm%iian, for which we 
had fo long panted, was plainly dhcernible 
a-head, where its high lands prefented them=- 
felves with remarkable boldnefs. The weather 
was fair 3 the water fmooth ; and a gentle 
breeze drove us eafily before dinner-time round 
a rock, on which the Brilliant ft ruck juft a year 
before, into a commodious road where wc 
dropped our anchor early in the evening : wc 
had feen Mohila^ another lifter ifland, in the 
Courfe of the day. 

The frigate was prefently furrounded with 
canoes, and the deck foon crowded with na- 
tives of all ranks, from the high-born chiefs 
who waffled linen, to the half-naked have, 

* Lat. i%°. 10'. 47". S. Long, 44^ 25' 5". E. by the 

who 
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vv’lio only paddled. Moft of them had letters 
of recommendation from Englifimsn, which 
none of them were able to read, though they 
fpoke EngtiJJ} intelligibly ; and fome appeared 
'wain of titles whick our countrymen had 
given them in play, according to their flip- 
pofed Nations; we had lords, dukes, and 
princes oil board, foliciting our cuftom, and 
importuning us forprefents. In fact, they were 
too fenfible to be proud of empty founds, but 
juftly imagined, that thofe ridiculous titles 
would ferve as marks of didindlion, and, by 
attrading notice, procure for them foniethiiig 
fubflantial. The only men of real confequence 
ill the ifland, whom we faw, before we landed, 
were the Governor Abdullah, fecond couhii 
to the King, and his brother ALV/ih with their 
feveralfons; all of whom will again be parti-s 
CLilarly mentioned : they underftood Arabick^ 
feemed zealots in the Mohammedan faith, and 
admired my copies of the Alkoran ; fome verfes 
of which they read, whilfl: Alwi^ perufed the 
opening of another Arabian manuferiptj and 
explained it in Englijh more accurately than 
could have been expected. 

• The next morning thewed us the ifland in 
all its beauty ; and the feene was fo diverflfiedj 
that a didindfc view of it could hardly have been 
exhibited by the bed: .pencil : you mu ft, there- 
fore, be fatisfied wtth a mere defeription, writ- 
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ten on the very fpot, and compared attentively 
with the natural landfcape. We were at an* 
chor in a fine bay, and before us was a vaft am* 
phitheatre, of which you may form a general 
notion by pic^luring in your minds a multitude 
of hills infinitely varied in fize and figure, and 
then fuppofing them to be thrown together, 
with a kind of artlefs iymmetry, in all imagi- 
nable pofitions. The back ground was a feries 
of mountains, one of which is pointed, near 
half a mile perpendicularly high from the level 
of the fea, and little more than three miles 
from thefhore: all of them were richly clothed 
with wood, chiefly fruit-trees, of an exquifite 
verdure. I had ieen many a mountain of a 
ftupendous height in /^a/^s and Sw'iJJerland^ 
but never faw one before, round the bofom of 
which the clouds were almofi: continually rol- 
ling, while its green fummit rofe flourithing above 
them, and received . from them an additional 
brightnefs. Next to this difiant range of hills 
was another tier, part of which appeared 
charmingly verdant, and part rather barren ; 
but the contraft of colours changed even this 
nakednefs into a beauty ; nearer ftili were in- 
numerable mountains, or rather cliffs, which 
brought down their verdure and fertility quite 
to the beach ; fo that every fhade of green, the 
Iweetefl of colours, was difplayed at one view 

bf 
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hy land and by water* ' But nothing conduced 
more to the variety of this enchanting profpeft 
than the many rows of palm-trees, efpecially 
the tali and graceful Arena’s, on the fhores, in 
the valleys, and on the ridges of hills, where 
one might altnoft fuppofe them to have been 
planted regularly by defign* A more beautiful 
appearance can fcarce be conceived, than fuch 
a number of elegant palms in fuch a fituation, 
with luxuriant tops, like verdant plumes, placed 
at jud: intervals, and ihewing between them 
part of the remoter landfcape, while they left 
the reft to be fupplied by the beholder’s imagi- 
nation. The town of MatfarnMo lay on our 
left, remarkable at a diftance for the tower of 
the principal Mofque, which w^as built by 
FIali^mah, a Queen oftheifland, from whom 
the prefent King is defceiided : a little on our 
right was a fmall town, called Bantanu Neither 
the territory of Nke^ with its olives, date- 
trees, and cypreftes, nor the ifles of Hhresy 
with their delightful orange- groves, appeared 
fo charming to me as the view from the road of 
Minzihan ; which, never thelefs, is far furpafted, 
as the Captain of the Crocodile aft ii red us, by 
many of the iflands in the fouthern ocean. If life 
were not too ftiort for the complete difcharge of 
all our refpedlive duties, publick and private, 
smd for the acquifidon even of neceflary know- 

ledge 
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ledge in any degree of perfedtioiij with ho\?^* 
much pleafure and improvement might a great 
part of it be fpent in admiring the beauties of 
this wonderful orbj and contempiating the na- 
ture of man in all its Varieties ! 

We haftened to tread on firm land, to which 
we had been fo long difufed, and went on fliore, 
after breakflifl:, to fee the town, and return the 
Governor’s viiit. As we walked, attended by a 
crowd of natives, I furprized them by reading 
aloud an infcription over the gate of a 

Mofqne, and flill more, when I entered it, by 
explaining four fentences,; which were written 
very diftinftly on the wall, fignifying, that 
“ the world was given us' for our own edifica-^ 
** tion, not for the piirpofe of raifing fump- 
‘‘ tuous buildings ; life, for the difcharge of 
moral and religious duties, not for pleafurable 
“ Indulgences; wealth j to be liberally be- 
‘‘ fto wed. not avaricioufly hoarded ; andlearn- 
ing to produce good aftions, not empty dif~ 
putes.” We could not but refped the 
temple even of a falfe prophet, in which wc 
found fuch excellent mortility : we faw nothing 
better among the RomiJJj trumpery in the 
church at Madera. 

When we came to Abdullah’s houfe, 
we ’ivere conduftcd through a fmall court-yard 
into an open room, on each fide of which was 

a large 
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a large and convenient fofaj and above it a high 
bed-place in a dark recefs, over which a chintz 
Counterpane hung down from the ceiling : this 
is the general form of the beft rooms in the 
ifland ; and moft of the tolerable houfes have a 
limilar apartment on the oppofite fide of the 
court, that there may be at all hours a place in 
the lhade for dinher or for repofe. We were 
entertained with ripe dates frotn and 

the milk of cocoa-nuts; but the heat of the 
room, which feemed acceffible to ail who chofe 
to enter it, and the fCeiit of mulk or civet, 
with which it was perfumed, fooii made lis de- 
firous of breathing a purer air ; nor could I be 
detained long by the Jram manufcripts 
which the Governor produced, but which ap- 
peared of little ufe, and cohfequently of ho 
value, except to fuch as love mere curioEties ‘ 
■one of them, indeed, relating to the penal law 
of the Mohammedans, I would gladly have 
piirchafedata juftprice ; but he knew not what 
to afk, and I knew that better books on that fub- 
jedt might be procured in Bengal. He then 
offered me a black boy for one of my Alkorans, 
and prefled me to barter an drefs, which 

he had feen on board the fliip, for a cow and calf; 
the golden flippers attrafted him moll, fincehis 
wife, he fkid, would like to wear them ; and 
for that reafon I made him a prefent of them ; ' 

but 
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hut bad defined the book and the robe for Ids 
iiiperior. No high opinion could be formed of 
Say YAD AbdullaHj who feemed veiy eager 
for gain, and very fervile where be expeded it. 

Our next vifit Was to Shaikh Sa'lim, the 
King’s eldeft fon ; and if we had feen him fir ft, 
the ftate of civilization in Hinztim would have 
appeared at its loweft ebb ; the worft Engl/p 
hackney in the. worft ftable is better lodged, 
and looks more princely than this heir ap- 
parent ; but though his mien and apparel were 
extremely favage, yet allowance fttould have 
been made for his illnefs, which, as we after- 
wards learned, was an abfcefs in the fpleen, a 
diforder not uncommon in that country, and 
frequently cured, agreeably to the At-abian 
pradice, by the adual cautery. He was in« 
cefiantly chewing pieces of the Areca-nut with 
fhell-lime ; a cuftom borrowed, I fiippofe, from 
the Indians^ who greatly improve the com- 
pofition with fpices, and betehleaves, to which 
they formerly added camphor : all the natives 
of rank chewed it, but not, I think, to fo great 
an excefs. Prince Sa'lim from time to time 
gazed at himfelf with complacency in a piece 
of broken looking-gkfs, which was glued on a 
ftnall board, a fpecimen of wretebednefs which 
we obferved in no other houfe ; but many cir- 
c.umfta,nces , convinced -us that the apparently 
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low coiididoa of bis Royal Highnefs, who 
was liot on bad terms with his father, and 
feemednot to want authority;, proceeded wholly 
from his avarice. His brother Hamdullah, 
who generally refides in the town of 
has a very different cbarafter, being efteemed a 
man of worth, good feiife, and learning : he 
had come the day before to MatfimMo, on hear- 
ing that an Englijh frigate was in the road ; and 
I having gone out for a few minutes to read an- 
Arabtck infcription, found him on my return 
devouring a manufcript^ which I had left with 
fome of the company. He is a Kadi or Mo- 
hammedan judge; and as he feemed to have 
more knowledge than his countrymen, I was 
extremely concerned that I had fo little conver- 
fadon with himi, ' The Kingj Shaikh Ahmed* 
has a younger fori* named Abdullah, whofe 
ufual refidence is in the town of Want, which 
he feldom leaves, as the ftato of his health is 
very infirm. Since the fuccefiiori to the title 
and authority of Sultan is liot unalterably fixed 
in one line, but requires confirmation by the 
Chiefs of the illand, it is not improbable that 
they may hereafter be conferred oil Prince 
Hamdullah. 

A LITTLE beyond the Hole in wtiich SaTiM 
deceived us, was his ihardfh, 6r the apartment: 
of his women, which He pefmjtte'dus all to 

R not 
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not through politetiefs to Grangers, as we 
believed at firft, but, as I learned afterwards 
from his own lips, in expe£tation of a prefent : 
we faw only two or three miferable creatures 
with their heads covered, while the favourite, 
as we fuppofed, flood behind a coarfe curtain, 
and fhewed her ankles under it loaded with 
filver rings ; which, if fhe was capable of re« 
flection, fhe mufl: have confidered as glittering 
fetters rather than ornaments ; but a rational 
being would have preferred the condition of a 
wild beafl, expofed to perils and hunger in a 
foreft, to the fplendid mifery of being wife or 
miflrefs to Sa'lim. 

Before we returned, Alwi' was delirous of 
fhewing me his books ; but the day was too 
fir advanced, and I promifed to vift him fomc 
other morning. The Governor, however, pre- 
vailed on us to fee his place in the country, 
where he invited us to dine the next day : the 
walk was extremely pleafant from the town to 
the fide of a rivulet, which formed in one part 
a fmall pool very convenient for bathing, and 
thence, through groves and alleys, to the foot 
of a hill ; but the dining-room was little better 
than an open barn, and was recommended only 
by the coolnefs of its lhade. Abdullah would 
accompany us on our return to the fhip, toge- 
ther with two Mufti's^ who fpoke Arahkk in* 

differently. 
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elifferendy, and feemed eager to fee all my ma- 
nufcripts ; but they were very moderately 
learned, and gazed with llupid wonder on a fine 
copy of the Hamajah and on other colledions 
! of ancient poetry. 

! Early the next morning a black mefiTenger, 

! with a tawney lad as his interpreter, came from 

j Prince Sa'lim ; who, having broken his per- 

i ipeftive-glafs, wilhed to procure another by 

j purchafe or barter : a polite anfwer was re- 

! turned, and fteps taken to gratify his wifhes. 

j As we on our part exprefled a defire to vifit the 

I King zx Bomoni, the Prince’s mefl'enger told us, 

j that bis matter would, no doubt, lend us pa- 

lanquins (for there was not an horfe in the 
illand), and order a fufficient number of his 
vaflals to carry us, whom we might pay for 
their trouble, as we thought jutt ; we com- 
mifiioned him, therefore, to alk that favour, 
and begged that all might be ready for our ex- 
curfion before fun-rife, that we might efcape 
the heat of the noon, which, though it was 
the middle of winter, we had found excefiive. 
The boy, whofe name was CoMRo Madi^ 
ttaid with us longer than his companion i there 
was fomething in his look fo ingenuous, and in 
his broken Englijh fo fimple, that we eiu 
couraged him to continue his innocent prattle. 
He wrote and read Arahkk tolerably well, and 
R 3 fet 
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fet down at my defire the names of feveral towns 
in the ifland, which, Hefirfl told me, was pro- 
perly called Wnzitan, The fault of begging- 
for whatever he liked, he had in common with 
the Governor and other nobles ; but hardly in a 
greater degree : his firft petition for fome laven- 
der-water was readily grafted ; anda fmall bottle 
of it was fo acceptable to him, that, if we had 
fuffered him, he would have killed our feet ; 
but it was not fof himfelf that he rejoiced fo 
extravagantly ; he told us, with tears ftarting 
from his, eyes, that his mother would be pleafed 
with it, and the idea of her pleafure feemed to, 
fill him. with rapture ; never did I fee filial af- 
fedion more warmly felt, or more tenderly 
and, in my opinion, unaffedledly exprefled 5 
yet this boy was not a favourite of the officers;,, 
who thought him artful. His mothers name, 
he faid, was Fa'tima 5 and he imppr- 
tuned us to vifit; her ; conceiving, I fuppofe, 
that all mankind rnufi: ipve and admire her 5 
wepromifed to gratify him ; and, having made 
him feveral prefents, permitted him to return, 
As he reminded me of Aladdin in the Ara-^ 
htan tale, I defigned to give him that name in a 
recommendatory letter^ which he prefied me 
to write, inftead of St. Domingo, as fome 
European vifitpr had ridicuioufly called him , 
but, fince the, allufipn would not have been ge- 
nerally * 
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nerally known,' and fince the title of AUnilim^ 
or Eminence in Faiths might have offended his 
fiiperiors, I thought it advifeabie for him to 
keep his name. 

A VERY indifferent dinner was prepared for 
us at thehoufe of the Governor, whom v. e did 
not fee the whole day, as it was the beginning 
of Ramadan^ the Mohammedan Lent^ and he 
was engaged in his devotions, or made them 
liisexcufe ; but his eldefl: fon fat by us, while 
we dined, together with Mu'sa, who was em-- 
ployed, jointly with his brother Husain, as' 
purveyor to the Captain of the frigate. 

Having obferved a very elegant fhrub, that 
grew about fix feet high in the court-yard, but 
was not then in flower, I learned with pleafure, 
that it was hinna, of which I had read fb much: 
in Arabian poems, and which European bota- 
niffs have ridiculoufly named Mu^sa 

briiifed fome of the leaves, and, having moift- 
ened them with water, applied them to our 
nails, and the- tips of our Angers, which in a 
fliort time became of a dark orange- fcarlet. I 
had before conceived a different id«a of this 
dye, and imagined, that it was ufed by the 
Arabs to imitate the natural rednefs of thofe 
parts in young and healthy perfons, which in 
all countries muff be confldered as a beauty : 
perhaps a lefs quantity of hmna^ or the fame 
R 4 differently 
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differently prepared, might have produced that 
cffedl. The old men in^r^/^/c^ufed the famed ye 
to conceal their gray hair, while their day gh^ 
ters were dyeing their lips and gums black, to fet 
off the whitenefs of their teeth; fo univerfal 
in all nations and ages are perfonal vanity, and 
a love of difguiiing truth ; though in ail cafes, 
the farther our fpecies recede from nature, the 
farther they depart fi'orn true be<|uty ; and men 
at lead: ffiould difdain to ufe artifice or deceit 
for any purpofe or on any occafion : if the wo- 
men of rank at Paris^ or thofe in London whq 
wifh to irnitate them, be inclined to call the 
barbarians, let them view their own 
liead-dreffes and checks in a glals, and, if they 
have left no room for blufhes, be inwardly at 
Jead afhamed of their cenfure. ' 

In the afternoon I walked a long way up the 
mountains in a winding path amid plants and 
trees no iefs jiew than beautiful, arid regretted 
exceedingly that ■ very few of them were in 
hloffbm, a$ I fliould then have had leifureto 
amine them. Curiofity led ipe from hill to hill ; 
and I came at laff to the fourpes of a rivulet, 
which we had paffed neap the fhore, and from 
which the fhip was to be fupplied with excellent 
water. I faw no birds on the mountains but 
Guinea-fowl, which, might have been eaiily 
paught ; no infedls we^'e troublefome to rpe but 
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rAofqiiitos ; and I had no fear of venomous rep- 
itileSj having been affured that the air was too 
pure for any to e^^iftin ip; but I was often un- 
willingly the caufe of fear to the gentle and 
harmlefs lizard, who ran among the flirubs. 
On my return I miffed the path by which I 
had afcended ; but having met fome blacks laden 
with yams and plantains, I was by them di- 
retSled to another, which led me round, through 
j a charming grove of cocoa-trees, to the Goverr 

nor’s country-feat, where our entertainment 
was clofed by a lillabub, which the EpgHJh had 
taught the Mufelmans to make for them. 

We received no anfwer from Sa'lim ; nor, 
indeed, e:^pe£led one, fiiice we took for granted 
that he could not but approve our intention of 
vifiting his father ; and we went on fhore be- 
fore fun-jife, in full expectation of a pleafant 
excLirlion to Domoni, but we w^ere happily dif- 
appointed. Ihp lervaqts at the Prince’s door 
told us coolly, that their mailer was indifpofed, 
and, as they bejieved, alleep ; that he had given 
them no orders concerning his palanquiiis, and 
that they duril not diHurb him, Alwi' foon 
came to pay us his compliments, and was fol- 
lowed by his eldefffon Ahmed, with whom we 
walked to the gardens of the two Princes Sa'lim 
and Hamdullah 5 the fituation was naturally 
good but wild and dejolate; aqd in Sa'lim’s 

garden. 
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garden, which we entere<l through a miferablc 
hovel, we faw a convenient bathiiig-place, well 
built with ftone, but then in great' diforder ; 
and a ihed by w^ay of fummer-hoiife, like that 
under which we dined at the Governor’s, but 
fmaller, and lefs neat. On the ground lay a 
kind of cradle, about fix feet long, and little 
more than one foot in breadth-, made of cords 
twifted in a fort of clumfy net- work, witli a 
long thick, bamboo fixed to each fide of k : this 
we heard with furprize was a royal palanquin, 
and one of the vehicles in which we were to 
have been rocked on men’s fiionlders over the- 
mountains, I had much converfation with 
Ahmed, whom I found intelligent and com- 
municative. He told me, that feyeral of hiA 
eountryrncn compofed longs and tunes ; that 
he was himfelf a paffionate lover of poetry and 
mufic, and that if we would dine at his houle 
he would play and fing to us. We declined his 
invitation to dinner, as we had made a condi- 
tional promife if ever we palled a day at Matfa-- 
mudo to at our curry with BaVa^ Gibu, an 
bonefl man, of whom we pnrchafed eggs and 
vegetables, and to whoin fome Englijhmen 
given the title of Lordj which made him ex-* 
tremely vain ; we could therefore make Say- 
YAi) Ahmed only a morning vifit. -He fung a 
hymn or two in Arahlck^ and accompanied his 
drawling thor-gh pathetic plalmody with a kind 

' of 
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of mandoline, which lie torched with an awk- 
ward quill : the iiiftniment was very imperfe<Sl:, 
but feemed to give him delight. 1 he names 
of the ftrings were written, on it in Arabian or 
Indian figures, fimple and compounded ; but I 
could not think them worth copying. He gave 
Captain Wj^liamsok, who wiihed to prelent 
fome literary curiofities to the library at Dublin^ 
a fmall roll, containing a hymn in Arahick let- 
ters, but in the language of Mombaza, which 
was mixed with Arabick ; but it hardly deferved 
examination, fmce the ftudy of languages has lit- 
tle intrinfic value,and is only ufeful as the inftru- 
ment of real knowledge, which we can 
fcarce expedl from the poets of Isdozamhique* 
Ahmed would, I believe, have heard our 
fean airs (I always except French mplody) with 
rapture ; for his favourite tune was a common 
JriJh jig, with which he feemed wonderfully 
affeded. 

On our return to the beach I thought of vU 
fiting old Alwi^, according to my promife, and 
Prince Sa^lim, whofe charader I had not then 
difcovered. I refolved for that purpofe to flay 
on Ihore alone, our dinner with Gibu having 
been fixed at an early hour. Alwi' Ihewed me 
his manufcripts, which chiefly related to the ce- 
remonies and ordinances of his own religion ; 
and one of them, which I had formerly feen in 

Europe, 
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Europe^ was a collection of fublime and elegant 
hymns inpraifeof Mohammed, with explana- 
tory notes in the margin, I requefted him to 
read one of them after the manner of the Arabs j 
and he chaunted it in a jftrain by no means nn- 
pleating i but I am perfuaded that heiinderftood 
it very imperfeaiy. The room, which was 
open to the flreet, was prefently crowded with 
vifitors, moft of whom were Mufti's^ or ex-- 
founders of the law ; and Alwi', defirous, pet-^ 
haps, to dil].^lay his zeal before them at the ex^ 
pence of good- breeding, directed ray attention 
to a paffage in a Commentary on the Kor a'n, 
which I found levelled at the Chrifians* The 
gommentator, hayiqg related with fome addi-. 
tions (but, on the whole, not inaccurately) the 
circumflances of the temptation, puts this fpeeqh 
into the mouth of the tempter : “ Though I am 
unable to delude thee, yet I will miflead by thy 
means more human creatures than thou wilt 
fet right/’ “ Nor was this menace vain,” fays 
the Mohammedan writer, “ for the inhabitants 
“ of a region many thoufand leagues in extent, 
are flill fo deluded by the devil, that they im- 
oufly call Fsa the fon of God. Heaven pre- 
*■ ferve Hs,” he adds, frprn blafpheming Ciiri- 
“ flians, as well as blafpheming Jews!” Altho^a 
religions difputg with thofe pblliuate zealots 
would have been unfeafonable apd fruidefs., yet 
they deferved, I thought, a flight reprebenflon, 
as the attack Teemed to be concerted among 
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them. “ The commentator, ’Vfaki I, was 
much to blame for paffing fo inciifcriminate 
and hafty a cenfure: the title which gave your 

* ' leglhator, and gives you fuch offence, was of- 
‘‘ ten applied in Judea ^ by a bold figure, agree- 

* f able to the Hebrew though iinufual in. 

Arabkk^ to angels^ to holy men, and even to all 
mankind, who are commanded to call God 
their father ; and in this large fenfe th&Apojih 
‘‘ to the Romans calls the eled the children of 
God, and the Messiah the firji-born among 
many brethren*, but the words only -begotten 
“ are applied tranfcendently and incomparably 
to him alone * ; and as for me, who believe 
‘‘ the feriptures, which you alfo profefs to be- 
lieve, though you aflert without proof that 
we have altered them, I cannot refufe him an 
“ appellation, though far furpaffing our reafoii, 
“ by which he is diftinguiflied in the Gofpel ; 

and the believers in Muhammed, whoex- 
“ prefsly names him the Messiah, and pro- 
‘‘ ndunces him to have been born of a virgin, 
which alone might fully juftify the phrafe, 
‘‘ condemned by this author, are themlelves 
condemnable for cavilling at words, w^hen 
“ they cannot object to the fubltance of our faith 
conliftently with their own.’* The Mujel- 
mans had nothing to fay in reply ; and the 
converfation was changed. 


^Rom.vjiLsg. See r. Jotn,ui. t, 2. Barrow, 231, 232,251. 

I WAS 
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I WAS af}:onifhed at the queftions which Al«> 
wi'put to me concerning the late peace and the 
independence of Americd ; the federal powers 
and refoutces of Britain and France, Spain and 
Holland % the character and ftippofed views of 
the EMPEPmR ; the comparative ftrength of the 
Ruffian^ Imperial, and Oilman armies, and their 
refpedtive modes of bringing their forces to ac- 
tion. I anfwered him without referve, except on 
the ftate of our poiTeffions in India ; nor were 
my anfwerS loft ; for I obferved that all the com- 
pany were varioufly affedled by them, generally 
with amazement, often with concern; efpe- 
cialiy wheri I defcribed to them the great force 
and admirable difcipline of the Aufirian army, 
and the ftupid prejudices of the Turks, whom 
nothing can induce to abandon their old Tarta- 
rian habits, and expofed the weaknefs of their, 
empire in Africa, and even in the more diftant 
provinces of AJia, In return he gave me clear 
but general information concerning the govern- 
ment and commerce of his ifland : his conn- 
‘‘ try,” he faid, “ was poor, and produced few ar- 
“ tides of trade ; but if they could get money, 
“ ‘which they flow preferred to play -things P"" 
,thefe were his words, “ they might eaiilyf 
he added, prCcure foreign commodities, and 
exchange them advantageoufly with their 
neighbours in the iftands and on the continent f 
“ thus with a little money,” faid he, “ wC 
purchafe mnfkets, powcletj balls, cutlaftes^ 

knives. 
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knives, cloths, raw cotton, and other articles 
brought from Bombay, md with thofe we 
trade to Madagafcar for the natural produce 
of the country or for dollars, with which the 
French buy cattle, honey, butter, and fo forth, 
in that ifiand. With gold, which we receive 
** from your fbips, we can procure elephants 
teeth frpm the natives of M.o%anibique, who 
barter them alfo for ammunition and bars of 
iron 5 and the Portuguefe in that country give 
us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our 
“ commodities : thofe cloths we diipole of iu- 
** cratively in the three neighbouring iflands ; 
whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind ofbread- 
fruit which grows in Comar a, and flaves, 
“ which we buy alfo at other places to which 
** we trade ; and we carry on this traffic in our 
own veffels.” 

Here I could not help expreffing my abhor- 
rence of their Slave Frade, and aflccd him by 
what law they claimed a property in rational be- 
ings, iince our Creator had given our fpecies 
a dominion, to be moderately exercifed, over 
the beafts of the field and the fowls of the air, 
but none to man over mm* “By no law, an- 
fweredhe, “ unlefs neceffity be a law.” There 
are nations in Madagafcar and in Africa who 
know neither Gob nor his Prophet, nor 
“ Moses, nor David,- nbr the Messiah : 
“ thofe nations are in perpetual war, and take 

“ many 
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many captives, whofti, if they could not felljj’ 
they would certainly kill. Individuals among 
them are in extreme poverty, and have num- 
‘‘ hers of children, who, if they cannot be dif- 
pofed of, mltft perifh through hunger, toge- 
“ ther with their miferable parents. By purchaf- 
ing thefe wretches we preferve their lives, 
and, perhaps, thofe of many pthers, whom 
‘‘our money relieves. The fum of the argii» 
“ ment is this : If wc buy them, they will live 
«< — if they become valuable fervants, they will 
“ live comfortably ; but if they are not Ibid, they 
“ mu ft die miferabiy .** “ There may be,” faid 
I, fucb cafes, but you fallacioufly draw a ge- 
“ neral conclufion from a few particular in- 
“ ftances ; and this is the very fallacy which,r 
“ on a thonland other occafions, deludes man- 
“ kind. It is not to be doubted that a conftant 
“ and gainful traffic in human creatures foments- 
“ war, in which captives are always made, and 
“ keeps up that perpetual enmity which you 
“ pretend to be the cctufe of a practice in itlelf 
“ reprehenhble, while in truth it is its effeSh 
“ The fame traffic encourages lazinefs in fome - 
“ parents, who might in general fupport their 
“ families by proper induftry, and feduces 
“ others to ftifle their natural feelings. At moft, 
“ your redemption of thofe unhappy children 
“ can amount only to a perfonal contrafi:, im- 
“ plied between you, for gratitude and reafon- 

“ able 
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*-* able fervice on their part— for kindiiefs and 
“ humanity on your’s ; but can you think your 
part performed by difpofingof them againfi. 
their wills, with as much indifference as if 
you were felling cattle; efpecially as they 
might become readers of the Kora'n, and 
pillars of your Faith The law/’ faid he, 
forbids our felling them, when they are be- 
lievers in the Prophet ; and little children 
only are fold, nor they often, or by all maf--. 
“ ters.” “ You who believe in MhhaMxMED,” 
faid I, “ are bound by the fpirit and letter of his 
laws to take pains that they alfo may believe 
‘‘ in him ; and if you negled fo important a 
‘‘ duty for fordid gain, I do not fee how you 
can hope for profperity in this wmrld, or for 
“ happinefs in the next.” My old friend and 
the Muftis affented, and muttered a few 
prayers, but probably forgot my preaching be- 
fore many minutes had paffed. 

So much time had flipped away in this con- 
verfation, that 1 could make but a fliort viflt to 
Prince SaTim : my view in vifiting him was to 
fix the time of our journey to Domoni as early as 
poffible on the next morning. His appearance 
was more favage than ever, and I found him in 
a difpofition to complain bitterly of the Englifh. 
‘‘ No acknowledgement,” he faid, ‘‘ had been 
made for the kind attentions of himfelf , and 
the chief men in his country to the officers 
and people of the Brilliant ^ though a whole 
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** year had elapfed fince the wreck/’ I really 
W'Ondered at the forgetfulnefs to which alone 
fuch a negled could be imputed ; and allured 
him, that I would exprefs my opinion both in 
Bengal and in letters to 'England. We have 
“ little,” faid he, to hope from letters, for 
when we have been paid with them inflead 
of money, and have fliewn them on board 
your fhips, we have commonly been treated 
with difdain, and often with imprecations.” 
I affured him, that either thofe letters muft 
have been written coldly and by very obfeure 
perfons, or ihewn to very ill-bred men, of 
whom there were too many in all nations, but 
that a few inilances of rudenefs ought not to 
give him a general prejudice againfl our national 
character. “ But you,” laid he, ‘‘ are a wealthy 
‘‘ nation^ and we are indigent ; yet though all 
our groves of cocoa- trees, our fruits, and 
our cattle are ever at your fervice, you al- 
ways try to make hard bargains with us for 
‘‘ what you chufe to difpofe of, and frequently 
will neither fell nor give thofe things which 
we principally want.” “ To form,” faid I, 
a juft opinion of Englijhmen, you muft 
vilit us in our own ifland, or at leaft in India ; 
here we are ftrangers and travellers : many 
of us have no defign to trade in any couii- 
‘‘ try, and none of us think of trading in 
Ilm-zMafif where we ftop only for refrefh- 
ment. The clothes, arms, or inftrurnents 

which 
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\vhich you may want ate commoiily 
neceiTary or convenient to us ; but if Say- 
YAH Alwi'* or his Ions. were to be ftranc^ers 
“ in our country, you Oiouldhave no reaibn to 
boaft of fuperiorhofpitality.’* He then fhewed 
iiie a fecond time a part of an old iilk veil, with 
the ftar of the Order of the Thiille, and begged 
me to e^cplain the motto ; expreffing a with that 
the Order might be conferred on him by the 
King of England in return for his good offices 
to the Engfi/h. I reprefented to him the im- 
poffibility of his being gratified, and took occa- 
fion to fay, that there was more true dignity in 
their own native titles than in thofe of Prince, 
Duke and Lord, which had been idly given 
them, but had nonconformity to their manners 
or the conflitution of their Government. 

This converfation being agreeable to neither 
of us, 1 changed it by defiring that the palan- 
quins and bearers might be ready next morning 
as early as poffible : he anfwered, that his pa- 
lanquins- were at our fervice for nothing, but 
that we muft pay him ten dollars for each fet of 
bearers ; that it was the ftated price, and that 
Mr. FIastings had paid it when he went to 
viiit the King. Tl]is, as I learned afteiwards, 
%vas faife ; but in all events I knew that he would 
keep the dollars bimfelf, and give nothing to the 
bearers, who deferved them better, and whom 
. S z - he? 
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he would compel to leave their cottages and toil 
Tor his profit. Can you imagme, I replied., 
‘‘ that we would employ four and twenty rneii 
to bear us fo far on their fiioiilders without 
rewarding them amply ? But fince they are 
freemen (fo he had allured me), and not 
“ your Haves, we will pay them in proportion 
to their diligence and good behaviour; and 
it becomes neither your dignity nor onrs to 
make a previous bargain.” 1 Ihewed him an 
elegant copy of the Koran, which I deftined 
for his father, and deferibed the refi: of my 
prefeut ; but he coldly alked, if that was ail. 
Had he been King, a purfe of dry dollars 
would have given him more pleafure than the 
fined: or holiefi: manufeript. Finding him, in 
converfing on a variety of fubjedts, utterly void 
of intelUgence or principle, I took my leave, 
and faw him no more, but promifed to let him 
know for certain whether we fliould make our 
intended excurfion. 

We dined in tolerable comfort, and had occa » 
fion, in the courfe of the day, to obferve the 
manners of the natives in the middle rank, who 
are called BaVas, and all of whom have Haves 
corrfiautly at work for them. We vifited the mo- 
ther of Comboma'de, who feemed in a Hation but 
little railed above indigence ; and her hiilband, 
who was a mariner, bartered mJraKck Treatife 
on Aftronorny and Navigation, which he had read, 
for afea-compafs, of which he well knew the ufe. 
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In the m u'aing I had converfed with tvvo 
very old Arabs of Teinen\, had brought 
fome articles of trade to Hinzutm ; and in the 
afternoon I met another who had come from 
Mqfkat (where at that time there was a civil 
war) ro purchafe, if he could, an hundred ftaiid 
of arms. 1 told them all, that I loved their na- 
tion, and they returned my compliments with 
great warmth, efpecially the two old men, who 
were near fourfcore, and reminded me of 
ZoHAiB. and Ha'reth. 

So bad an account had been given me of 
the road over the mountains, that I diliuaded 
nry companions from thinking of the journey, 
to which the Captain became rather difin- 
dined ; but as I wilhed to be fully acquainted 
with a country which I might never fee again, 
I wrote the next day to Sa'lim, requefting 
him to lend me one palanquin, and to order a 
i ufficient number of men ; he fent me no writ- 
ten anfwer, which I aferibed rather to his in- 
capacity than to rudenefs : but the Governor, 
with Alwi^ and two of his fons, came on board 
in the evening, and faid, that they had feen 
my letters ; that all fhould be ready ; but that 
I could not pay lefs for the men than ten dollars. 
I faid, I would pay more, but it fhould be to 
the men themfelves, according ‘to their beha- 
viour. They returned fomewhat diffatisfied, 
after I had played at chefs with Alwi's younger 

■ S B * ■ ,. 
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foil, in. whofo manner and addrefs there was 
fomething remaikablj pleafing. ■ 

Before fun- rife, on the 2 d of I 

went alone on foore, with a fmall baiket of 
fuch provifions as I might w^ant in the coiirfe 
of the day, and with fome cnfoions to make 
the Prince’s palanquin at leaf: a tolerable ve- 
hicle ; but the Prince was refolved to receive 
the dollars to which his men were entitled; 
and he knew that, as I was eager for the jour- 
ney, he could prefcribe his own terms. 014 
ALWi^ met me on the beach, and brought ex- 
cufes from SAhiM, who, he faid, w^as ipr- 
difpofed. He conduced me to his houfe ; and 
feemed rather defirous of perfuading me to 
abandon my defign of vifitiiig the King ; but I 
afured him, that if the Prince would not fup- 
ply me with proper attendants, I would walk 
to Dommi wkh my own fcrvantsanda guide, 

^‘ Shaikh Sa^lim,”' he faid, “ w^as mifer^ 
ably avaritious ; that he was afoamed of a 
“ kiiifman with fuch a difpofition ; but that 
“ he was no lefs obftinate than covetous, and 
‘ ‘ that without ten dollars paid in hand it wmuld 
be impoffible to procure bearers.” I then 
gave him three guineas, wfoich he carried or 
pretended to carry to Sa'lim, but returned 
without the change, alledging that he had no 
iilver, and promifing to give me on my return 
the few dollars that remained. In about an 
hour the ridiculous vehicle w^as brought by 
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nine fliirdy blacks, who could not fpeak a word 
of Arabic k ; fo that I expeded no information 
concerning the country through which I was 
to travel ; but ALwf aflifted me in a. point of 
the utraoft confequeiice. ‘‘ You cannot go,” 
faldhe, “ without an interpreter; for the King 
fpeaks only the language of this ifland ; but 
I have a fervaiit whofe name is Tumu^ni, a 
‘V fenllble and v/orthy man, who underflands 
EngiiJJj, and is much efteemed by the King : 
‘‘ he is known and valued all over Hin%uan. 
“ This man Avail attend you ; and you will 
“ foon be fenfible of his worth-*’ 

TtrMu''Ni defired to carry my balket, and 
we fet out with a profpefi: of fine weather, but 
fome hours later than I had intended. I walked 
by the gardens of the two Princes to the Ikirts 
of the town, and came to a little village con- 
filling of feveral very neat nuts naade chiefly 
with the leaves of the cocoa-tree ; but the road 
a little farther was fo flony, that I fat in the 
palanquin, and was borne with perfect fiifety 
over fome rocks. I then defired my guide to 
allure the men, that I would pay them liberal- 
ly; but the poor pealanrs, who had been 
brought from their farms on the hills, were not 
perfedly acquainted with the uf® of money, 
and treated my promife with indifFerence. 

About five miles, from MatfamudaYits the 
town of Warn, wh^re Shaikh Abdullah, who 
has already been mentioned, ufually refides. I 
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faw it at a diilance, and it feemed to be agree- 
ably fituated. When I had pafled the rocky 
part of the road I came to a ftouy beach, where 
the fca appeared to have loft fome ground, fince 
there was a fine faiid to the left, and beyoa 1 it a 
beautiful bay, which refembled that of 
mouthy and feemed equally convenient for bath- 
ing ; but it did not appear to rne, that the ftones 
over which I was carried had Ijeen recently co- 
vered with water. Here I faw the frigate, and 
taking leave of it for two days, turned from the 
coaft into a fine country very neatly cultivated, 
and confifting partly of hillocks exquifitcly green, 
partly of plains which were then in a gaudy 
drefs of rich yellow blofioms : my guide in- 
formed me that they were plantations of a kind 
of vetch which w’as eaten by the natives. Cot- 
tages and farms were interfperfed all over this 
gay champaign, and the whole feene w^as de- 
lightful ; but it was fooa changed for beauties 
of a different fort. We defeended into a coo! 
valley, through which ran a rivulet of perfedlly 
clear water; and there finding my vehicle un- 
eafv, though from the laughter and merriment 
of my bearers I concluded them to be quite at 
their eafe, J bade them fet me down, and 
walked before them all the reft of the w^ay. 
Mountains clothed with fine trees and flowering 
■(hrubs prefented themfelves on our afeent from 
the vale, and we proceeded for half an hour 
through pleafaut wood- walks, where I regret- 
■ ted 
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ted the impoilibirity of loitering a while to ex- 
amine the variety of new bloffomsj whkh fuc- 
ceedecl one another at every flep, and the vir- 
tues as well, as names of which feemed fami- 
liar to Tumu'ni. At length we defcended into 
a valley of greater extent than the forrner ; a 
river or large wintry torrent ran through it, and 
fell down a fceep declivity at tite end of it, 
where it feemed to be loft among rocks. Cat- 
tie were grazing on the banks of the river, and 
the huts of the owners appeared on the hills : 
a more agreeable fpot I had not before feen even 
in Swijjcrland or Merknethfmre \ but it w^as 
followed by an aflemblage of natural beauties, 
which 1 hardly expedted to find in a little ifland 
twelve degrees to the fouth of the Line. I was 
not fufficiently pleafed with my folitary jour- 
ney to difcover charms which had not adual 
exiftence, and the firft efFedl of the contrafl be- 
tv/een St. yago and lim%uan had^ceafed. But, 
without any difpofition to give the landfcape a 
high colouring, I may truly fay what I thought 
at the time, that the whole country which 
next prefented itfelf as far furpafled Ermenonville 
or Blenheim.) or any other imitations of nature 
which 1 had feen in France or England.) as the 
fined bay furpailes an artificial piece of water. 

Tw^o very high mountains covered to the 
fiimmit with the richefi verdure, were atfome 
diftance on rny right hand, and feparated from 
me by meadows jdiverfified with cottages and 
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herds, or by vallies refoniiding with torrents 
and water-foils : on my left was the fea, to 
which there were beau tifnl openings from the 
hills and woods ; and the road was a fmooth 
path, naturally wdnding through a forefli of fpic)*' 
Ihrubs, fruit-trees, and palms. Some high 
trees were fpangled with white bloffoms equal in 
fragrance to orange flowers : my guide called 
them Momngo^ but the day was declining fc) 
foil: that it was impoffiblc to examine them. The 
variety of fruits, flowers, and birds, of which 
I had a tranhent view in this magniheent gar- 
den, would have fupplied a naturalifo with 
amufement for a month ; but I faw no remark- 
able infect, and no reptile of any kind. The 
woodland was diversified by a few pleafant 
glades, and new profpedls were continually 
opened ; at lengdi a noble view of the fea burfl 
upon me uncxpedledly, and having pafTed a hill 
or two we came to the beach, beyond which 
were fevcral hills and cottages. We turned 
from the Oiore, and on the next eminence f faw 
the town of Domoni at a little diflance below 
us : I was met by a number of natives, a few 
of whom fpoke Arabtch^ and thinking it a con- 
venient place for repofe, 1 font my guide to ap- 
prize the King of my intended vifit. He re- 
turned in half an hour with a polite menage ; 
and I walked into the town, which feemed 
large and populous, A great crowd accompa- 
nied me, and I was conduded to a hoiife built 
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on the fame plan with the heft houfes at Maf^ 
faniMo In the middle of the court yard llood a 
large Monongo tree, which perfumed the air : the 
apartment on the left was empty ; and in that 
on the right fat the King on a fofa or bench 
covered with an ordinary carpet. He rofe when 
I entered, and, grafping my hands, placed me 
near him on the right ; but as he could ijpeak 
only the language of Hinzuan, I had recourfe 
to my friend Tumu'ni, than whom a readier or 
more accurate interpreter could not have been 
found. I prefented the King with a very hand-, 
fome Indian drefs of blue filk with golden 
flowers, w^hich had been worn only at one maf- 
qnerade, and with a beautiful copy of the 
KoraV, from which 1 read a few verfes to him: 
be took them with great complaceiicy, and faid, 

^ ■ he wiflicd I had come by fea, that he might 
have loaded one of my boats wdth fruit and 
fome of his finefl: cattle, fie had feen 
me,” he faid, “ on board the frigate, where 
he had been according to his cuftom in dif- 
guife, and had heard of me from his fon 
Shaik Hamdullah.” I gave him an ac- 
count of my journey, and extolled the beauties 
of his country : he put m^ny queflions coU'* 
cerning mine, and profefled great regard for my 
nation. ''' But I hear,” faid he, that >ou ai^e 
a magiftrate, and confequently profefs peace ; 
why are you armed with a broad- fword ? 

I was a man,” I faid) before I was a ma- 

<< o-iflrate : 
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giftrate ; and if it fhoidd ever happen that law 
could not proted me, I miifl: proted my-” 
“ felf.” He feemed about iixty years old, had 
a very cheerful countenance, and a great appear- 
ance of goodnature mixed with a certain dig- 
nity which diflinguhlied him from the croud of 
miniflers and officers who attended him. Our 
converlation was interrupted by notice, that it 
was the time for evening prayer ; and 'when he 
arofe he faid, “ This houfeis yours, and I will 
vifit you in it after you have taken fome re- 
“ n'efhment.” Soon after his fervants brought 
aroafl: fowl, a rice pudding, and fome other 
difhes, with papayas and very good pomegra- 
nates ; my own bafket fupplied the reft of the 
flipper. The room was hung with old red 
doth, and decorated with pieces of porcelain 
and feftoons of Englifh bottles : the lamps 
were placed on the ground in large fea ftiells j 
and the bed-place was a recefs, concealed by a 
chintz hanging,* oppofite to the fofa on which 
he had been fitting. 1 hough it was not a place 
that invited repofe, and the gnats were inex- 
prefhbly troiiblefome, yet the fatigues of the 
day procured me a comfortable flumber, I was 
waked by the return of the King and his train ; 
fome of whom were Arahs^ for 1 heard one 
fay, Hima rlikid^’' or, heisfleeping there 
was an immediate filence, and I palled the night 
with little difturbance except from the unwel- 
come 
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come foogs of the miifquitos. In the morn« 
isig I was equally liient and folitary ; the hoiiie 
appeared to be' deferted, and I began to 
wonder what was become of TuMifNi : he 
came at length, with a concern on his coun- 
tenance, and told me, that the bearers had 
run away in the night ; but that the King, 
who wifhed to fee me in another of his hoiifes, 
tvould fupply me with bearers, if he could not 
prevail on me to ftay till a boat could be feiit 
for, I went immediately to the King, who I 
found fitting on araifed fofa in a large room, the 
walls of which were adorned with fentences 
from the Kora'n in very legible cbaraflers : 
about fifty of his fubjeAs were feated on the 
ground in a fcmicircle before him, and my inter- 
preter took his place.in the midfi: of them. The 
good old King laughed heartily when he heard 
the adventure of the night, and faid, ‘‘ You 
** ‘will now be my guefl: for a -week, I hope ; 

butferioufly, if you muff return foon, I will 
“ fend into the country for fome peafants fo 
carry you.” He then apologlfed for the 
behaviour of Shaik SaTim, which he had 
heard from Tumu'ni, who told me afterw^irds 
he was much difpleafed with.it, and would 
not fail to exprefs his difpleafure : he con-* 
eluded with a long harangue on the advantages 
which the EngUfi might derive from fending a 

fhip 
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fhip every year from Bombay to trade -witli 
his fubjefts, and on the wonderful cheap- 
nefs , of their commodities, efpecially of their 
cowries. Ridiculous as the idea may feem, it 
fhowed an enlargement of the mind, a defireto 
promote the intereft of his people, and a fenfe 
of the benefits arifing from trade, which could 
only have been expeded from a petty Jfrlcan 
chief, and which if he had been fovereign of 
Temsn might have been expanded into rational 
projects, proportioned to the extent of bis do- 
minions. I anfwered, that I was imperfedly 
acquainted with the commerce of India ; but 
that I would report the fubflanee of his conver- 
fation, and w.>uld ever bear tefbimony of his 
noble zeal for the good of his country, and to 
the mildnefs with which he governed it. As X 
had no inclination to pafs a fecond night in the 
ifland, I requefled leave to return without ’svait- 
ing for bearers i be feemed very fiilcere in pref- 
iing me to lengthen n^y vifit, but had too much 
Arabian politenefs to be importunate. We 
therefore parted ; and at the requed of 
Tumu'ni, who aflured me that little time would 
be loft in ftiewing attention to one of the wor- 
tbieft men in hin%uan, 1 made a vifit to the 
Governor of the town, whole name was 
IV'i UTCKK A : his manners were very pleafiog, and 
he fhewed me fome letters from the officers of the 

Brilliant^ 
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Brilliant^ which appeared to how warm from 
the heart, and contained the ftrongeft eloge of 
his courtcfy and liberality. He infilled on fil- 
ling my balkets with fome of the fined pome- 
granates I had ever feeii ; and I left the town 
imp relied with a very favourable opinion of the 
King and his Governor. When I reafcended the 
hill attended by many of the natives, one of , 
them told me in Arahick^ that I was going to re- 
ceive the highefi: mark of diflindlion that it was 
in the King’s power to fhew me ; and he had 
fcarce ended, when I heard the report of a 
fingle gun : Shaikh Ahmed had fainted me 
with the whole of his ordnance. I waved my 
hat, and faid, Allah AcharB The people 
fhou ted, and I continued my journey, not with- 
out fear of inconvenience from exceffive heat 
and the fatigue of climbing the rocks. The 
walk, however, was not on the whole unplea- 
fant. I fometimes reflcd in the valleys, and. 
forded all the rivulets, which refreflied me with 
their coolnefs, and fiipplied .me with exquifice 
water to mix with the juice of my pomegranates, 
and occafionally with brandy. We were over- 
taken by fome peafaiits, who came from the 
hills by a nearer way, and brought the King’s 
prefent of a cow with h^r calf, and a £he-goat 
with two kids : they had apparently been fe- 
lecl'ed for their beauty, and were brought fafe to 
Betigah The pro.{pe6ts which had fo greatly de- 

lig-hted 
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lighted me the preceding day had not yet loll; 
their charms, though they wanted the rccom* 
mendatioii of novelty; but I mull: confefs, that 
the molt delightful objed in. that day’s walk of 
near ten iTiiies was the black frigate, which I 
difcerned at fun fet from a rock near the Prince’s 
gardens* Clofe to the town I was met by a na- 
tive, who, perceiving me to be weary, opened 
a fine cocoa-nut, which afforded me a delicious 
draught : he informed me, that one of his 
countrvmen had been pniiiihed that afternoon 
for a theft on board the Crocodile ; and added, 
that in bis opinion the punilhment was no lefs 
juft, than the offence was difgraceful to his 
country. The offender, as I afterwards learned, 
was a youth of a good family who had married 
a daughter of old Alwi' ; but being left alone 
for a moment in the cabin, and feeing a pair of 
blue morocco flippers, could not refift the 
temptation, and concealed them fo ill under his 
gown that he was detected W'ith the maincr. 
This proves that jio priiiciple of honour is in- 
flilied by education into the gentry of this 
iiland : eveiiALwif when be had obferved, that 
“ in the month of Ramad m it was not lawful to 
paint wdth hmna or to fell lies'" and w^hen I 
Hiked, whether both Were lawful all the reft of 
the year, aiifwered, that lies were innocent, 
if no man was injured by them.” TumuVi 
took his leave, as well fatisfied.as myfelf with our 

excurfion : 
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excurfiori : I told him before his cnaflet, that I 
transferred alfo to him the dollars which were 
due to me out of the three guineas ; and that if 
ever they Should part, I fhoiild be very glad to 
mceive him into my fervice in India, 

Mr, PvOBERTS, the mailer of the iliip, had 
paiTcdthe day with SAyyad Ahmed ; and had 
learned from him a few curious circumilances 
boncerning the government of Hlhzudn, which 
he found to be a monarchy limited by aii ariilo- 
cracy. The King, he was told, had no power 
of making war by his own adthority; but if the 
aiiembly of iiobies, who were from time to time 
convened by him, refolvedbn a w^af with any of 
the neighbouring iilaiids, they defrayed the 
Charges of it by voluntary contributions^ in re- 
turii for which they claiimed as their own, 
the booty and captives that might be taken. 
The hope of gaiii or the want of flaves is 
iafually the real motive for fuCh enterprizes, and 
bfleniibie pretexts are eafily found ; at that Very 
time; he underfiood; they meditated a ’(Vaf, be- 
baiife they wanted hands for the following har- 
veil. Their fleet coiilifled of fixteeh of feven- 
tceii fmall veffels, which they manned with 
about two thoufahd five hutidfed ifla’nders^ 
armed with muikets’ and cutlalTes, or with bo\vs 
and arrowy's. Near two y^ars before they had 
poffeiTed themfelves of two towns in Mayatu^ 
ivhich they flill kept and garrifoiied. The or- 
"t dinary 
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dinary expeiices of the government were cTe^ 
frayed by a tax from two hundred villages ; but. 
the three principal towns were exempt from all 
taxes, except that they paid annually to the 
chief Mufti, a fortieth part of the value of all 
their moveable property, and from that payment 
neither the king nor the nobles claimed an ex- 
emption. The kingly authority, by the prin- 
ciples of their conditution, was coiifidercd as 
eledlive, though the line of fucceffion had not 
in. fad been altered liiice the hrfl: election of a 
Sultan. He was informed, that a wander- 
ing Arab^ who had fettled in the ifland, had, by 
his intrepidity in feveral wars, acquired the rank 
of a chiefiaiij, and afterwards of a king, with 
limited powers 5 and that he was the grand- 
father of Shajkh Ahmed : 1 had been allured 
that queen HalI'MAH was his grandmother % 
and that he was the fixth king ; but it muft be 
remarked, that the words and jeddah in 
Arahlck are 11 led for a male and female ancefor 
indefinitely ; and, without a corred pedigree 
of Ahmed’s family, which I expeded to pro- 
cure but was diiappointed/ it wmuld fcarcc be 
poflible to afeertain the time when his fore- 
father obraiiicd the highelt rank in the govern- 
ment. In the year 1600, Captain John Davis, 
who wrote an account of his voyage, found 
Mayata governed by a king, and Anfuame^ or 
Hin^Uun, by a queen, who fliewed him great 

marks 
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liiarks of friendfhip j he anchored before the 
town of Demos (does he tUQ^nDdhioni?) which 
was as iarge^ he fays^ aS FlynioUth ; and he 
concludes from the ruins around it, that it had 
once been a place of ftrength and grandeur, I 
can only faj, that I obferved no fuch ruins. 
Fifteen years after, Captain Peyton and Sir 
Thomas Roe touched at the Comara iflands ; 
and from their feveral accounts it appears, that 
an old Sultanefsthen refided in but had 

a dominion paramount OYer all the ifles, three 
of her fons governing Mohua in her name. If 
this be true, SohailF and the fucceffors of Ha- 
LCMf^ H muR have loft their influence over the 
other iilands ; and, by renewing their dormant 
claim as it fuits their convenience, they may al- 
ways be furniftied with a pretence for hoftilities. 
F'ive generations of eldeft fons would account 
for an hundred and feventy of the years which 
have elapfed hnce Davis and Peyton found 
HinrAum ruled by aSultanefs; and Ahmed was 
of fuch an age, that his reign may be reckoned 
equal to a generation : it is probable, on the 
whole, that Hali'mAh was the widow of the 
ftrft Ardbtmi king, and that her mofqiie has been 
continued in repair by his delcendants ; fo that 
we may reafonably fuppofe two centuries to 
have pafied, ftnce a Arab had the courage 
and addrefs to eftablifh in that beautiful ifland a 
form of government, which, though bad enough 
T 2, in 
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in itfelf, appears to have been adminiilerei! 
with advantage to the original inhabitants. We 
have lately heard of civil commotions in Hmzuiuh 
which we may venture to pronounce, werenot ex- 
cited by any cruelty or violence of Ahmed, but 
were probably occafioned by the infolence of an 
oligarchy naturally hoflile to king and people. 
That the mountains in the Cowara iflands con- 
tain diamonds, and the precious metal?, which 
are ftudloufly concealed by the policy of the fe^ 
veral governments,, maybe true, though I have 
no reafon to believe it, and have only heard it 
aflerted without evidence ; but I hope that 
neither an expedlation of fuch treafures, nor of 
any other advantage, will ever induce an Euro-- 
pean power to violate the firfl: principles of juf- 
tice, by ahliming the fovercignty of Ilinzuan^ 
which cannot anfwer a better purpofe than that 
of fupplying our fleets with leafbnable refrefh- 
ment ; and although the natives have an intereft 
in receiving us with apparent cordiality, yet, 
if we with their attachment to be unfeigned 
and their dealings jufl, we muil fet" them an 
example of Uriel hooefly in the performance of 
on r engagements. In truth, our nation is not 
cordially loved by the inhabitants of 
wiio, as it commonly happens, form a general 
opinion from a few inftances of violence or 
breach of faith. Not many years ago an Euro- 
pean^ 
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pean^ who had been hofpitably received and li- 
berally fuppoited at Malfamudo^ behaved rudely 
to a young married woman, who, being of low 
degree, was walking veiled through a ftreet in 
the evening : her hufband ran to protect her, 
and refented the rudenefs, probably with me- 
'■naces, poffibly with actual force ; and the Eu- 
ropean is faid to have given him a mortal wound 
with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, af- 
ter the fcufRe, from his lodging. This foul 
murder, which the law of nature would have 
juftified the magiftratein punifliing with death, 
w-as reported to the king, who told the Gover- 
nor (I ufe the very words of Auwf) that it 
would be wiferto hufli it up. ’’Alwi' men- 
tioned a civil cafe of his own, which ought not 
to be concealed. When he was on the coaft of 
Africa in the dominions of a very favage prince, 
a fmall Etiropean veffel was wrecked ; and the 
prince not only feized ail that could be faved 
from the wreck, but claimed the Captain and 
the crew as his Haves, and treated them with 
ferocious infoleiice. Anwh allured me, that 
when he heard of the accident, he haflened to 
the prince, fell proftrate before him, and by 
tears and importunity prevailed on him to give 
the Europeans their liberty ; that he fiipported 
them at his own expence, enabled them to build 
another veilel, in which they failed to Hin%uan^_ 
and departed thence for Europe or India : he 
T 3 Hiewed 
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iliewed me the Gaptaiil’s promifforj notes fqs 
fums which to African trader mull: be a 
confiderable objcdl, but wdhch wpre no price 
for liberty, fafeiy, and perhaps life, which 
his good, though difintereiled, offices had 
procured. 1 lamented, that, in ray fituation^ 
it was wholly out of my powder to aifift Alwi’' 
in obtaining juflice ; but he urged me to deliver 
an Arahick letter from him, incloiing the notes, 
to the Governor-General, who, as he faid, 
knew him well ; and 1 cornplied with his re^ 
quefr. Since it is pofiible that a fubilantial de- 
fence may be made by the perfon thus aecufed 
of injullice, I will not name either him or the 
vefTel which he had commanded ; bpt if he 
he living, and if this paper fhoulcl fall into his 
hands, he may be induced to refiecl how highly 
it imports our national honour, that a people 
whom we call lavage, but who admiuifter to, 
our convenience, may have no jufi: caufe to re-^ 
proach us with a violation of our coutracls. 
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INDUS. 

WRITTEN IN Ja^NUARY 1788, 


T H E great antiquity of the Hindus is be^ 
iieved fo firmly by themfelvesi and has 
been the fiibje6t of fo much converfation among 
Europeans t that a fliort view of their chrono- 
logical fyftem, which has not yet been ex- 
hibited from certain authorities, may be ac- 
ceptable to thofe who feek truth without par- 
tiality to received opinions, and without re- 
garding any confequences that may refult from 
their inquiries : the confequences, indeed, of 
truth cannot but be defirable, and no reafon- 
able man will apprehend any danger to fociety 
from a general diifufion of its light ; but we 
mufi: not fuffer ourfelves to be dazzled by a falfe ■ 
T 4 glare. 
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glare, nor miftake enigmas and allegories for 
Mftorical verity. Attached to no fyftem, and 
as much difpofed to rpje£t the Mofaick hiftory, 
if it be proved erroneous, as to believe it if it 
be confirmed by found reafoning from , indubi- 
table evidence, I prppofe to lay before you ^ 
concife account of Indian chronology, ex- 
traded from Sanfcrit books, or colleded from 
converfitions with Pandits, and to fubjoin a 
few remarks on their fyftem, without attempt- 
ing to decide a queilion, which 1 fliali venture 
to dart, Whether it is not in fad the fame 
with our own, but emhellifired and obfcured 
by the fancy of their poets and the riddles 
of' their afironomers ?•’ 

One of the mofi: curious books in Sanfcrit^ 
and one of the oldeft after the Fedd‘s, is a trad 
On Religious and Civil Duties, taken, as it is be- 
lieved, from the oral inftriidions of Menu, fon 
of B'HAHMA^, to the fird ^habitants of the 
earth A well-collated copy- of this iiiterefting 
law trad is now before me ; and I begin my 
difiertation with a few couplets from die firft 
chapter of it : The fun caufes the divifion 

“ of day and night, which are of two forts, 
thofe of men and thofe of the Gods ; the 
day for the labour of all creatures in ibeir 
feverai employments ; the night for their 
£1 Limber. A month is a day and night of the 
Patriarchs, and it is divided into two parts ; 

the 
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the bright half is their day for laborious cx- 
eitions, the dark half their night for llecp. 
A year is a day and night of the Gods, and 
that is alfo divided into two halves ; the day 
5* is when the fun moves toward the nortb.^ 
tile night when it moves toward the foiith. 
Learn now the duration of a nigiit and day 
of Brahma', with that of the ages refpec- 
tively and in order. Four thoiiland years of /he 
Gods they call the Crka Satv a) age; and 
its limits at the beginning and at the end ere^ 
in like manner, as many hundreds. In the 
1“ three fucceffiveages, together with their limits 
at the beginning and end of them, are thoii- 
fands and hundreds diminiihed by one. This 
aggregate of four ages, amounting to twelve 
f* thoufand divine years, is called an age of 
the Gods ; and a thouland liich divine ages 
added together, muft be confidered as a day 
of Brahma': his night has alfo the fime 
duration. The before-mentioned age ot the 
Gods, or twelve thouland of their years 
multiplied by feventy -one, form what is 
named here below a Manwantara, There 
arc alternate creations and deftrudtions of 
worlds through innumerable Manwantaras 
the Being fupremely defirable performs all 
this again and again.-’ 

Such is the arrangement of infinite time.^ 
which the Hindus believe to have been revealed 

from 
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from Fleaven, and which they generally mis 
derftand in a literal fenfe : it feems to have in- 
trinfick marks of being purely agronomical ; 
but I will not appropriate the obfervatioiis of 
others, nor anticipate thofe in particular which 
have been made by two or three of our Mem- 
bers, and which they will? 1 hope, communh* 
cate to the Society. A conjcfEture, hQwevefj 
of Mr. Paterson has fo much ingenuity in it, 
that I cannot forbear mentioning it here, eipe- 
cially as it feems to be confirmed by one of 
the couplets juft cited : he fuppofes, that as a 
month of mortals is a day and night of the Pa-" 
triarchs from the analogy of its bright and 
dark halves, fo, by the fame analogy, a day 
and night of mortals might have been con- 
fidered by the ancient I-Jindns as a month of the 
lower world ; and then a year of fuch months 
will confift only of twelve days and nights, and 
thirty fuch years will compofe a lunar year of 
mortals ; whence he furmifes, that the four 
inillion throe hundred and twe?tty thoufand 
of which the four Indian ages are liippofed to 
confift, mean only years of twelve days ; and, 
in fact, that fum divided by thirty ^ is reduced 
to an hundred and forty-four thoufand: now, a 
thoufand four hundred and forty years are one 
pada.^ a period in the Hindu aftronomy ; and that 
fum multiplied by eighteen^ amounts precifely ta 
twenty fve thoufand nine hundred and twenty-^ 

the 
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ihe number of years in which the fixed .flar? 
appear to perform their long revolution eail:? 
ward. The kft-mentioned fum is the produd 
alfo of an hundred and forty-four, which, ac- 
cording to M, Bailly, was an old Lidian 
cycle, into an hundred mui eighty, or the Tarta- 
rian period, called and of tzvo ihoufand 

eight hundred and eighty into nine, which is not 
only one of the lunar cycles, but confidercd by 
fhe Hindus as a myfterious number and an 
emblem of Divinity ; becaufe, if it be multi- 
plied by any other whole number, the fum of 
the figures in the different products remains al- 
ways nine, as the Deity, who appears in many 
forms, continues one immutable effeiice. The 
important period of twenty fve thoufand nine 
hundred and twenty years ' is well known to 
arife from the multiplication of three hundred 
(ind fiicty into feventy-iwo, the number of years 
in which a fixed ftar feeras to move through 
a degree of a great circle ; and although M. 
Gentil afiiires us, that the modern Hindus be- 
lieve a complete revolution of the flars to be 
made in twenty -four thoufand ffty four 

fccoiuls of a degree to be pafied in one year, 
yet we may have reafon to think, that the old 
Indian aflronomers had made a more accurate 
calculation, but concealed their knowledge from 
the people under the veil of fourteen Manwan- 
TARAS, fevetity-one. divine ages, compound 
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cycles, and years of different forts from tliofc 
of Brahma' to thofe of Patala, or the infernal 
regions, if we follow the analogy fuggefted by 
Menu, and fuppofe only a day and night to 
be called a year^ we may divide the number of 
years in a divine age by three hundred and 
and the quotient will be twelve thoufand, or 
the number of his divine years in one age ; 
but, conjedfure apart, we need only compare 
the two periods 4,320,000 and 25,92c, and 
we fhall find that, among their common divifors, 
are 6, 9, 12, &c. 18, 36, 72, 144, &c. 
which numbers, with their feveral multiples, 
elpecially in a decuple progrefiion, conftitute 
fome of the mod: celebrated periods of the 
Chaldeans.^ Greehs, Tartars, and even of the 
Indians. We cannot fail to obferve, that the 
number 432, which appears to be the bads of 
the Induii lyftem, is a 60th parr of 25,920, 
and, by continuing the comparifon, we might 
probably folve the whole enigma. In the pre- 
face to a Fiiranes almanack, I dnd the follow- 
ing w ild Ibanza : “ A thoufand great ages are a 
day of Brahma ; a thoufand fuch days are 
“ an Indian hour of Vishnu ; Jix hundred thou- 
“ fand fuch hours make a period of Rudra ; 
** and a million of Rudreis (or tzvo quadrillions 
yve hundred and ninety-two thoufand triUions 
of lunar years')^ are but a fccond to the Su- 

preme 
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preme Being.’* The theologians de- 

iij the conciuhon of the ftanza to be orthodox : 
thm^ they fay, exijls not at all with God ; 
and they advife the aftronomers to mind their 
own bufinefs without meddling with theology* 
The aftronomical verfe, however, will anfwer 
oiir prefent piirpofe ; for it fliews, in the firft 
place, that cyphers are added at pleafure to fwell 
the periods; and if we take ten cyphers from 
a Ruclra^ or divide by ten thotifind millions, 
we fliall have a period of 259,200,000 years ; 
which, divided by 60 (the iifual divifor of 
time among the Hindus)^ will give 4,320,000, 
or a great age, which we find fubdivided in 
the proportion of 4, 3, 2, r, from the notion 
of virtue decreafing arithmetically in the golden^ 
filver^ copper^ and earthen ages. But fhould it 
be thought improbable that the Indian aftrono- 
mers in very early times had made more ac- 
curate obfervations than thofe of Alexandria^ 
Bagdad^ or Maraghah^ and Bill more impro- 
bable that they fhould have relapled without 
apparent caufe into error, we may fuppofe, 
that they formed their divine age by an arbi- 
trary multiplication of 24,000 by 180, accord- 
ing to M.Le Gentil, or of 21,600 by 200, ac- 
cording to the comment on the Surya Siddhdnta, 
Now, as it is hardly poffible that fuch coinci- 
dences ihould be accidental, we may hold it 

nearly 
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nearly demon flrated, that the period of & dmme 
age was at firft merely aflronoirrical, and may 
confequently rejedt it from oiir prefeiit eiiqiiiry 
into the hiftofical or civil ch'ronalogy of Indiai 
Let us howevOr proceed to the avowed Opinions 
of the Hindus^ and fee, when we have afcer- 
tained their fyftem, whether we can reconcile 
it to the courle of nature and die common fcnfe 
of mankind. 

The aggregate of their four ages diey hall a 
divine age, and believe that in every thoufanc! 
fnch ages, or in every day of Brahma', foiir^ 
teen are fucceffively invefled by him 

•with the fovereignty of the earth : each Menij, 
they fiippofe, tranfraits his empire to his fons 
and grandfons during a period of feventy-one 
divine ages ; and fuch a period they name a 
Manwantara : but lince fotirteen multiplied by 
feventy-one are not quite a thoufafid, we muft 
conclude, that fx divme ages -eno allowed for 
intervals between the Manwantaras, or for the 
twilight of Bkaiima'’'s day. Thirty fuch days, 
or Calpas^ conflitute, in their opinion, a month of 
Brahma' ; twelve ftich months one of his years f 
and an hundred fnch years his age ; of which age' 
they ahert that fifty years have elapfed. Wo are 
now then, according to the Hindus^ in the firil* 
day, Of Calpa, of the firfl: month of the fifty- frif. 
year of Brahma' ’s age, and in the twenty-eighth 

divine 
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divine age of the fevetitb Manwanta 7 'a ; of 
which divine age the three jirji human ages 
have pailed, and four thouf and eight hundred aftd 
eighty-eight of the fourth. 

In the prefent day of Brahma' the firft 
MENuh’^as furnamed Swa'yambhuva, or Son 
of the Self-exijient ; and it is He by whom the 
Injiitutes of Religious and Civil Duties are fup- 
pofed to have been delivered ; in his time the 
Deity defcended at a Sacrifice, and by his wife 
Satarupa' he had two diftinguifhed fons and 
three daughters. This pair was created, for 
the multiplication of the human fpecies, after 
that new ‘creation of the world which the 
Brahmans call Pa'dmacalpi'ya, or the Lotos 
creation. 

If it were worth while to calculate the age 
of Menu’s Jnftitutes according to the Brah- 
mans, we mud: multiply four million three 
hundred and twenty thoufand by fix times 
feveiity-one, and add to the product^ the num- 
ber of years already pail in the feventh Man- 
rcoantara. Of the five Menu’s who fucceeded 
him, 1 have feen little more than the names ; 
but the B-indu writings are very diffufe on the 
life and poflerity of the feventh Menu, fiir- 
narned Vaivaswata, or Child of the Sun, He 
i-s fuppofed to have had ten Ions, of whom the 
eldejft %vas Icshwa'cu, and to have been 

accom- 
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accompanied bV feveii or holy per-* 

foas, whofe names were, Casyapa, AtbIj 
Vasishtha, YisWA'MrxRA, Gautama^- 
JamadAgni, and BriARADwA'jA ; an ac- 
count which explains the opening of the fourth 
chapter of the G?ta: This immutable fyftem 

of devotion,” fays Crishna, I revealed to 
Vivas WAT, of tJoe Swi ; Vivas'wat de^ 
dared it to his Soft Menu ; Menu explained 
it to IcSHWA^cu thus the Chief Ri/jm know 
this fublime doc^trine dtXvfQXQdi from one td 
another.” 

In the reign of this Sm-horn Monarch, the 
Hindus believe the whole earth to have beeii 
drowned, and the whole hiiman race delfroyed 
by a flood, except the pious PrinCe llimfelf^ 
tlie feven RdjMs, and their feverai wives ; for 
theyfuppofe his children to have been b'oni 
after the Deluge. This general prahya^ or de- 
ftrudlon, is the fubjed of the firft Purand^ of 
Sacred Poem^ which confifls of fourteeii 
thoiiland Ifanzas ; and the ilory is concilely; 
but clearly and elegantly told in the eighth 
book of the Bhdguwdta^ from w’^hich I have 
extraded the whole, and traaflated it with great 
care, but wdil only prefeiit you here with ah 
abridgement of it. ‘^The demon Hayagri''va 
having purloined the PXdas from the cuftody 
“ of Brahma',' while be w^as repofmg at the 

clofe 
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dole of the iiixth Mdnwantara^ the wliole 
race of men became corrupt, except the 
feven and Sat^avrata, who then 

reigned in Dravtra^ a maritime region to 
the louth of Carniita : this Prince was per- 
formino his ablutions in the river CrUamfda^ 
when V.SHNU apperred to him in the ihape 
of a fmail fifh, and, after feveral aiigmen- 
** tations of bulk iii different waters j was 
placed by S ATYAVK Ata in the ocean, where 
he thus addreiled his amazed votary : ‘Mil 
[even days all creatures who have offended 
me fhail be deftroyed by a deluge ; but thoii 
fhalt be fecured in a capacious veffel, mira- 
culoufly formed ; take therefore all kinds of 
medicinal herbs and efculent grain for food^ 
and, together with the feven holy men, your 
refpefbive wived and pairs of all animalsj 
enter the ark without fear ; then {halt thou 
know God face to face, and all thy quef- 
tiohs fliali be anfwered.” , Saying this, he 
difappeared ; and after feven days the ocean 
began to overflow the cGafls, and the earth to 
be flooded by conftaiit ihowersj w^hen 
Satyavrata, meditating on the Deity, 
faw a large vefel moving on the waters; he 
entered it, having in all refpe6ls conformed 
to the infl:ru<£lions of Vishnu, who, in the 
form of a vaft fifh, fuffered the veffel to be 
U ** tied 
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tied with a great fea ierpeat, as with a cable, 
to his meafurelefs horn. When the deluge 
** had ceafed, Vishnu flew the demon and re» 
covered the inflrnded Satyavrata 

‘‘ in divine knowledge, and appointed him the fe- 
venthMENU bythe name of Vaivaswata.’* 
Let us compare the two Indian accounts of 
the Creatiomn^ the Deluge with thofe delivered 
by Moses, It is not made a queflion in this 
iradt, Whether the firfl: chapters of Genejls are 
to be underftood in a literal, or merely in an al- 
legorical fenfe ? The only points before us are, 
"Whether the creation defcribed by the jirjl 
Menu, which the Brahmans call that of the 
Dotos^ be not the fame with that recorded in 
our Scripture ; and whether the ftory of the fe- 
venth Menu be not one and the fame with that 
of Noah ? I propofe the queftions, but affirm 
nothing ; leaving others to fettle their opinions, 
whether Adam be derived from hdim^ which 
in Sanfcrit means the Jirfi^ or Menu from. 
Nuh, the true name of the Patriarch ; whe- 
ther the Sacrifice at which God is believed 
to have defcended, allude to the offering of 
Abel; and, on the whole, whether the two 
Menu’s can .mean any other perfons than the 
great Progenitor, and the Reflorer of our fpecies. 

On a fnppofition that Vaivaswata, or 
Sun" born, was the Noah of Scripture, let us 
proceed to the Indian account of his poflerity^ 

which 
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which I extrad from Purhtdf'f pnprechfa, or 
^he Ftimna^s Explained^ a work lately compofed 
in Sanfcrii by Ra'dha'ca^nta S arm an, a 
Pandit of extenfive learning and great fame 
among th.^B.indus of this province. Before we 
examine the genealogies of kings which he has 
collected from the Purands^ it will be necef- 
£iry to give a general idea of the Avatard*s^ or 
DefcentS) of the Deity : the Hindus believe in- 
numerable fuch defcents or fpecial interpofitions 
of Providence in the affairs of mankind, but 
they reckon ten principal dvatdrds in the cur- 
rent period of four ages ; and ail of them are 
defcribed, in order as they are fuppofed to occur, 
in the following Ode of JayadeVa, the great 
Lyrick Poet of Ikdia^ 

I. Thou recovereft the Veda in the water 
of the Ocean of Dellrudion, placing it joy- 
fully in the bofom of an ark fabricated by 
thee^ O Ce^sava, affuming the body of a Jijh^ 
Be vidorious, O HerIj, Lord of the Uni- 

M ^ej-fe j 

“ The earth {lands firni oh thy im* 
«« menfely broad back, which grows larger 
“ from the Callus occafioned by bearing that 
vafl burthen, O Ce'sava, alTurhing the body 
of a tortoife : Be Yidorious, O Heri, Lord 
of theliniverfe ! 

3. “ The earth, placed on the point of thy 
** niikj remains fixed like the figure of a black 
U 35 antelope 
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antelope on the rr:’Oon, C Ce'sava, afiiuti™ 
ing the form of a l?oar : Be vidorious, O 
** Heri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

4. “ The claw with a fkipenclous point, on 
the exquifite lotos of tby lion’s paw, is the 
bbek bee that flung the body of the en> 

“ boweiled HiRANYACAbiPU, O Ce'sava, af- 
fuming the form of a man-lion t Be vi6:orious^ 
OiiERi, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

5* “By thy power thou beguileil Balt, 
“ O thou miraculous dwarf, thou purifier of 
“ men with the water {of Gangd ) fpringiiig 
“ from thy feet, O Ce'sava, afiumiiig the 
“ form 0^ z dwarf t Be vidlorious, O BIeri, 
Lord of the Univerfe ! 

6. “ Thou bathefl in pure water, confifting 
“ of the blood of Cfualriyas^ the world, whofe 

offences are removed, and who are relieved 
“ from the pain of other births, O Ce'saya, 
“ afliiming the form of ParasT-Ra'ma : Be 
“ viTorious, O Hsra, I^ord of the Univerfe I 

7. “With eafe to thyfelf, with delight to 
“ the Genii of the eight regions, thou feat- 
“ tercfl on all iides in the plain of combat the 

demon with ten beads, O Ce^sava, affuming 
“ the form of Ra'ma Chandra: Be vido-* 
“ rious, O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

8. “ Thou w’eareft on thy bright body a 
“ mantle jfhining like a blue cloud, or like the 
“ water of Tamuna tripping towards thee 

“ through 
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through fear of thy furrowing 
O Ce/sava, affiiming the form of Pala- 
Ra'ma : Be viflorious, OHeri, Lord of the 
Univerfe ! 

9. Thou blameft (oh wonderful !) the 
whole Vcda^ when thou feefl, O kind-hearted, 
the (laughter of cattle preferibed for ficrifice, 
O Ce'sava, affnming the body of Buddha: 
Be vidloriousj O Heei, Lord of the Uni« 

** yerfe ! 

10. “ For the deftruflion of all the impure, 
thou drawell: thy clmeter like a blazing co» 

** met (how tremendous 1) O Ce^sava, af- 
“ fuming the body of CAlci : Be vidorionSs 
“ O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe I 
These ten Avatards are by fome arranged 
according to the thoufands of divine years in 
each of the four ages, or in an arithmetical pro- 
portion from four to one, and if fuch an ar- 
rangement were univerfally received, we fhonld 
be able to afeertain a very material point in the 
Hindu chronology ; I mean the birth of Bud- 
dha, concerning which the diiferent F andlts, 
whom I have confulted, and the {zm^^PanditS; 
at different times, have exprehed a ((range diver- 
fity of opinion. They all agree that Calci is 
yet to come, and that Buddha was the lad: con- 
iiderable incarnation of the Deity ; but the 
Aftronomers at Faranes place him in the third 
. ^ge, and Ra'dha'ca^kt infifts, that he ap 
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peared after the thoufandth year of the fourth : the 
Jearned and accurate author of the JjahiJian^ 
whofe information concerning the Hindus is 
wonderfully correct, mentions an opinion of the 
Pandits with whoin he had converfed, that 
Buddha began his career ten years before the 
clofe of the third age ; and Gcroerdhana of 
Cqfmiir, who had once informed me, that 
Crishna defeended two centuries before Bud- 
dha, allured me lately, that the Cajlmirians 
admitted an interval of twenty-four years 
(others allow only twelve) between thole two 
divine perfons. The beft authority, after all, 
is the Bhdgawat itfelf, in the hrd: chapter of 
which it is exprefsly declared, that Buddha, 
the fon of Jin a, would appear at Cisata^ 
for the pnrpofe of confounding the demons, 
juft at the beginning of the CaliyugP I have 
long been convinced, that, on thefe fubjecls, 
we can only reafoii fatisfadlorily from written 
evidence, and that our forenfick rule muft be 
itivariably applied, to take the dcclarathns of 
the Bra'hmans nioft ftrongly againft themfelves^ 
that is, againft their pretenftons to antiquity \ 
fo that on the whole we may lafely place Bud- 
dha jtift at the beginning of the prefent age : but 
what is tlxQ beginning oi it ? When this quef- 
tion was propofed to R a'dha'ca'nt, he an- 
iwered : Of a period comprifing more than 
fgur hundred thqufand years, the firft two 
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or three thoiifand may reafonably be called the 
beginning,'''' On my demanding wr/V/t’/z evi- 
dence, he produced a book of fome authority, 
compofed by a learned Gbfwdmi^ and entitled 
Bhdgawatamrita^ or, The ISfeSiar of the Bhaga- 
vat, on which it is a metrical comment ; and 
the couplet which he read from it deferves to be 
cited : after the juft mentioned account of Buiv 
DHA in the text, the commentator fays, 

Afau vya(?lah calerabdafahafradwitayc gate, 

Murtih p'citakverna^fya dwibhuja chicqrojj’hita. 

“He became vifible, the-thoufand-and-fc- 
cond-year~of-the-Cali-^^^ being paft ; his 
“ body of-a-colour-between-white-and-ruddy,. 
“ with-two-arms, without-hair on his head'* 
Cicata, named in the text as the birth-place 
of Buddha, the Gbfwhmi fuppofes to have been 
Dhermaranya, a wood near Gaya, where a co- 
loftal image of that ancient Deity ftill remains : 
it feemed to me of black ftone ; but, as I favr 
it by torch-light, I cannot be pofitive as to its 
colour, which may, indeed, have been changed 
by time. 

The Brahmans univerfally fpeak of the 
B auddhas all the malignity of an into- 

lerant fpirit ; yet the moft orthodox among 
them confider Buddha himfelf as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu ; this is a , contradiction hard to 
be reconciled, unlefs we cut the knot inftead of 
U4 untying 
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untying it, by fuppofing with GioRor, that 
there were tzvo Buddhas, the younger of- 
\Fhom eifabliihed the new religion, wliich gave 
fo great offence in luuia^ and was introduced 
into Chinam t’he £rft century of our era. The 
CajJ-mman^ before mentioned, aflcrted this fadf, 
without being led to it by any queftion that 
innplied it ; and we may have reafon to fiip« 
pofe, that Buddha is in truth only a general 
word fpr a Phllofopber. The author of a cele- 
brated Sanfcrlt Diflionary, entitled from his 
name Amarachfia^ who v/as himfelf a Bauddha^ 
and flouri'Ihed m ^ che firfl: century before 
Christ, begins his ■ vocabulary with nine 
words that iignify Heaven^ and proceeds to 
tbofe which mean a Deity in ge^ieral ; after 
wdiich come difl'erefit clajcs of Gods^ Demi^ 
gods^ and Demons^ all by generick names ; and 
they are followed by two very remarkable 
heads : firfl:, gcfieral names of Buddha, 

but) the names of a Buddba-in-generd^o^ which 
he gives us eighteen, fuch as Muni^ Sdjlri^ 
Munmdra, Vimyaca^ Samantabhadra, Dherma-* 
raja^ Sugata, and the like, mod' of them fig- 
nificative of excellence, wifdom, vh:tue-> and 
fa?i5thy\ fecondly, the names of a particular 
£2,?<f('//;U“.M?£??/-who-defcended-in.“the“famiiy“of-“ 
Sa'cya (thole are the yery words of the ori- 
ginal), and hi? titles are^ Sacyamnni^ Sdeya^ 
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Jinha, Servm'f hafuldha^ Saudhodani^ Gmfavia^ 
Arcahmidhu^ or Kinfman of the Sti7i^ and Md^ 
yadev futa, or Child of Maya : thence the au- 
thor paiies to the ditFerent epithets of particular 
Bindu Deities, When I poinred out this curious 
pafihge to R, he coateiided, that the 

fir ft eighteen names were general epithets, and 
the following leven, proper names, or: pair 
micks of one and the fame perfon ; but Ra'ma- 
Lo^CHAN, my own teacher, who, though not 
a Brahman, is an excellent fcholar and a very 
fenfible unprejudiced man, affiired me, that 
Buddha was a generick word, like Deva, and 
that the learned author, having exhibited the 
names of a Devatci in general, proceeded to 
thofe of a Buddha in general, before he came 
to particulars : he added, that Buddha might 
mean a Sage or a Philofopher, though Buddha 
was the word commonly iifed for a mere wife 
pan without fupernatural powers. 

It feems highly probable, on the whole, 
that the Buddha, whom JayadeVa cele- 
brates in his Hymn, was the Sdeyafnha, or 
hion ofSAcYA, who, though he forbad the 
facrifices of cattle, which the Vedds enjoin, 
was liblieved to be Vishnu himlelf in a human 
form, and that another Buddha, one perhaps of 
his followei^s in a latep age, aftliming his name 
^nd character, attempted to overfet the whole 
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fyflcm of the Brahmans y and was the canfe of 
that pcrfccution, from which the Baudahas 
known to have fled into very diftaiit regions. 
May we not reconcile th fngular difference of 
opinion among the Hindus as to the time of 
Buddha’s appearance, by fuppofing that they 
have confounded the Two Buddha s, the firfl of 
whom was born a few years before the clofe of 
the laft age, and the fecond, when above a 
thoufand years of the prefent age had elapfed ? 
Weknow, from better authorities, and with as 
much certainty as can jufHy be expeded on fo 
doubtful a fubjed, the real rime, compared with 
our own era, when the ancient Buddha began 
to diftinguifh himfelf ; and it is for this 
reafon principally, that I have dwelled with 
minute anxiety on the fubjed of the lad 
jivatar. ■ 

The Brahmans, who aflifled Abu’lfazl in 
his curious but fiiperficial account of his maf- 
ter’s empire, informed him, if the figures in the 
Hyini Achari be corrcdly written, that a pe- 
riod of 2962 years had elapfed from the birth 
of Buddha to the 40th year of Acbar’s reign, 
W'hich computation will place his birth in the 
2366th year before that of Our Saviour ; but 
when the Chlnefe government admitted a new 
religion from India in the hrft century of out 
era, they made particular inquiries concerning 
the age of the old India Buddha, whofe birth, 

according 
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according to Couplet, they place in the 41 ft 
year of their 28th cycle, or 1036 years before 
Christ, and they call him, fays he. Foe the 
fbn of Moye or Ma'ya' ; but M. De Guig- 
NES, on the authority of four Chinefe Fliilori- 
ans, allerts, that Fo was born about the year 
before Christ 1027, in the kingdom of CaJfj-* 
mr : Giorgi, or rather Cassiano, from 
whole papers his work was compiled, alTures 
us, that, by the calculation of the Tikt/ans, he 
appeared only 959 years before the Chnjiian 
epoch ; and M. Bailey, with fome hefitation, 
places him 1 03 1 years before it, but inclines to 
think him far more ancient, confounding him, 
as I have done in a former trad, with the firjl 
Budha, or Mercury, whom the called 
Woden, and of whom I fhall prefently take 
particular notice. Now, whether we affume 
the medium of the four laft mentioned dates, or • 
implicitly rely 04 the authorities quoted by De 
GuiGNESjWe may conclude, that Buddha was 
hril: diftinguifhed in this country about a thou- 
fand years before the beginning of our era ; and 
whoever, in fo early an age, expeds a certain 
epoch unqualified with about or nearly^ will be 
greatly difappointed. Hence it is clear, that, 
whether the fourth age of the Hindus be- 
gan about one thoufand years before Christ, 
according to Goverdhan’s account of Bud- 
dha’s birth, or t*mq thoufand according to 

that 
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that of Ra'dha'ca'nt, the common opiriiooj 
-that 48 B 8 years of it are now elapfed, is erro-» 
neons. And here, for the prefciit, wc leave 
BuDDHAy with an intentioa of returning to 
him in due time; obferviug only, that if 
the learned Indians differ ih widely in their ac- 
coimts of the age when their ninth /roalar 
appeared in their country, we may be ahiired, 
that they have no certain chronology before 
him, and may fufpedl the certainty of all the 
relations concerning even / 3 /V appearance. 

The received Chronology of the Hindus 
begins with an abfurdity fo monftrous, as to 
overthrow the whole fyftem ; for, having eifa- 
bliflied their period of feventy-one divine ages as 
the reign of each Me?tu^ yet thinking it in- 
congruous to place a holy perfonage in times of 
mpurity, they infifl, that the Menu reigns only 
in every golden age, and difappears in the three., 
human ages that follow it, condnaing to dive 
and emerge like a \yater-fowl, till the clofe of 
hxs Marmantara.. The learned author of the 
Furanarf hapraciifa, which I will now follow 
Rep by Rep,’ mentioned this ridiculous opinion 
with a ferioiis face; but as he has not in- 
ferted it in his work, we may take his acaount 
of the feventh Menu, according to its ob- 
vious and rational meaning, and fuppofe, that 
Vaivaswat^, the, foil of Su^rya, the fon of 
Casyapa, o? the fbn of Mari'chi, or 

Lights the foil of Brahma, which is clearly an 

alkv 
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dlegorical pedigreCj reigned in ilic laft golden 
age, or, according to the Hindus^ three mil- 
lion eight hundred and ninety- two thoiilaud 
eigS.t hundred and eighty-eight years ago. But 
they contend, that he actually reigned on earth 
o'dc mdlkn jevat hi-.ndred and txvcnty -weight thou- 
Jand years of mortals, or four thonfa :d eight 
hundred of the Gods ; and this oidnioa is 
another moiifter fb repugnant to the courfe of 
nature and to liitman reafon, that it muft be 
rejefted as wholly fiibuloiis, and taken as a 
proof, that the Indu-ns know nothing of their 
Sunhorn Menu, but his name and the principal 
event of his life ; I mean the mlvcrfil deluge^ 
of which the three firft Avatars are merely al- 
legorical reprefentations, with a mixture, efpe- 
dally in iht fecond, of affronomical mythology. 

From this Menu the whole race of men h 
believed to have defeended ; for the feveii 
Riflns^ who were preferved v/ith him in the 
ark, are not mentioned as fathers of human fa- 
milies ; but hnee his daughter Ila^ was mar- 
ried, as the Indians tell us, to the firfl 
Budha, or Mercury^ the fon of Chandra, 
or the Moon, a male Deity, whofe father was 
Atri, fon of Brahma' (where again we meet 
with an allegory purely agronomical or poeti- 
cal), his poherity are divided into two great 
branches, called the Children of the Sun from 
his own fuppofed father, and the Children of the 
Moon from the parent of his daughter’s huf- 
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band : the lineal male delcendan^s in both thefe 
families are fuppofed to have reigned in the ci- 
ties of Ayodhya^ or Audh^ and Pratifif hana^ 
or Vltora, refpe6lively,^tili th^ tJjoufandth year of 
the prefent age ; and the names of all the princes 
in both lilies having beeii diligently collected by 
Ra^dha'ca'nt from feveral Purlmas, I exhi-^ 
bit them in two columns arranged by myfeif 
with great attention. 

SECONDAGE. 

CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN. MOON 


IcSHWA'cHj 

Budha, 


Vicucjhu 

PururavaSi 


Cucutft’ha^ 

Ayufh, 


Alienas, 

Nahiiflia, 


5* Frifhuy 

Taydtif 

5. 

Vifwagandhi, 

Puru, 


Chandra, 

Janamejaya, 


Yuvanafwa, 

Prachinwat, 


Srava, 

Pravira, 


io. Vrihadafwa, 

Menafyu, 

IO. 

Dhuiidhumara, 

Charupada, 


Drid’hafwa, 

Sudyu, 


Heryafwa, 

Bahugava, 


Nicumbha, 

Sanyati, 


15. Crifafwa, 

Ahanyati, 

25^ 

S6najit, 

Raudrafwa, 


Yuvanafwa, 

Riteyufh, 



Mandhatrij 
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SUN, 

Mandhiitri, 

Pnrucutfa, 

^o, Trafadasyu, 
Anaranya, 
Heryafwa, 
Praruna, 
Trivindhana, 
25. Satyavrata, 
Trifancii, 
Harifchandra, 
Rohita, 
Harita, 

30. Champa, 
Sudeva, 
Vijaya., 
Bharuca, 
Vrica, 

35. Bahuca, 
Sagara^ 
Afamanjas, 
Anfumat, 
Bhagtrafha, 
40. Sruta, 

Nabha, 

Sindhudwipa, 

Ayiitayufh, 

Ritaperna, 

45. Saudafa, 
Afmaca, 


MOON 

Rantiriava, 

Sumati, 

Aiti, 20. 

Duflmnania, 

B bar at a f 
(Vitat’ha, 

Manyu, 

Vrihatcfhetra, 25. 
Plaftin, 

Ajamid^ha, 

Ricdia, 

Samwarana, 

Cum, 30 * 

Jahnu, 

Surat’ha, 

Vidurat’ha, 
Sarvabhauma, 
Jayatlena, 35. 

Radhica, 

Ayutayuili, 

Acrodhana, 

Devatit’hi, 

Ricfha, 40. 

Diltpa, 

Pradpa, 

Satitanu, 

Vkhliravirya, 

Pandu, 45* 

TuSiJhfhk'), 

Mulaca* 
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SUN, 

Mulaca, 

Dafaradhrip’ 

Aidabidi, 

50. Vifwafahaj' 

Chatw’anga^ 

Dirghabah-u^ 

'Raghu^ 

Aja, 

^^,'Odfarafha^ 

Ra'ma. 

It is agreed among all the Pandits that Ra- 
ma, theiry^'i?^?«/A incarnate divinitv, appeared as 
king of Ayhdhyh in the interval between the 
Jilver and the brazen ages ; and, if we fiippofe 
him to have begun his reign at the very begin- 
ni'ig of that interval, flill three thoufand three 
hundted of the Gods, or a million one htm^ 
dred and eighty-eight thoufand lunar years of 
mortals will remain in the jiher age, daring 
which the fifty-five princes betwreen Vaivas- 
WATA and Ra^vIA muft have governed the 
world ; but, reckoning thirty years for a ge- 
neration, which is rather too much for a long 
fucceiiioiT of eldeji fohs, as they are laid to have 
been, we cannot, by the cou'rfe of nature, ex“ 
tend the fecotid age of the Hindus beyond fix- 
teen h: ndred tmd fifty folar years : if we fup» 
pofe them not to have been eldefl: fons, and, 
even to have lived longer than modern princes 

in 
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in a diffolute age, we iliall find only a period of 
two thoufand years and if we remove the 
difficulty by admitting miracles, we mufi: ceafe 
£0 reafon, and may as well believe at once what- 
ever the chufe to tell us. 

In the Lunar pedigree we meet wdth another 
abfurdity equally fatal to the credit of the Hk'- 
du fyftem : as far as the twenty- fecond degree 
of defeent from Vaivaswata, the fyn- 
ehronifm of the two families appears tolerably 
regular, except that the children of the hloon 
were not all eldeji fons ; for king Yaya^ti ap- 
pointed the youngefi: of his five fons to fucceed 
him mindia, and allotted inferior kingdoms to the 
other four, who had offended him ; part of the 
Daejhin or the South to Y adu, the ancefior of 
Crishna ; the North, to Anu ; the Eafi:,„t9 
Druhya ; and the Weft, to Turvasu, from 
whom the Pandits believe, or pretend to believe, 
in compliment to our nation, that we are de- 
feended. But of the fubfequent degrees in the 
lunar line they know fo little, that, unable to 
fupply a confiderable interval between Bha- 
rat and Vitat’ha, whom they call his fon 
and fucceffor, they are under a neceftity of afi* 
felting, that the great anceftor of Yudhisht"'- 
HIR, actually reigned feven and twenty thoufand 
years ; a fable of the fame clafs with that of his: 
wonderful birth, which is the fubjefl of a beau- 
tiful Indian drama : now, if we fuppofe his life 
X to 
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|:o have lafled no longer than that of other mor«. 
tals, and admit Vitat’ha and the reft to have 
been his regular fucceflbrs, we ihall fall into 
another abfurditj 5 for then, if the generations 
in both lines were nearly equal, as they would 
naturally have been, we lhall find Yudhisht'*-. 
iiiE, who reigned Gonfeftedly at the clofe of the 
brazen age, nine generations older than Ra^ma, 
before whofe birth the fiher age is allowed to 
have ended. After the name of Bharat, 
therefore, I have fet an afterifk to denote a con- 
fiderable chafm in the Indian Hiftory, and have 
inferted between brackets, as out of their places, 
his twenty-four fucceflbrs, w'ho reigned, if at 
all, in the following age immediately before 
the war of the M^thobhlirat, The fourth Ava<- 
tar, which is placed in the interval between the 
frj} fecond ages, and the fifth, which foojn 
followed it, appear to be moral fables grounded 
on hiftorical fafts : the fourth was the punilhr 
ment of an impious monarch by the Deity him- 
felf hurfiing from a marble column in the fliape 
of a lion ; and the fifth was the humiliation of 
an arrogant Prince, by fo contemptible an 
agent as a mendicant dwarf After thefe, and 
immediately before Buddha, come three great 
warriors all named Ra'ma ; but it may juftly 
be made a queftion, whether they are not three 
reprefentations of one perfon, or three different 
ways pf relating the f^me Jiiftory ; the firft and 

fpcoq^ 
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fecoiid R a'm AS are fald to have been coiitem - 
porary ; but whether all or any of them mean 
Rama the fon of Cxj^sh, I leave others to de* 
termine. The mother of the lecond Rama 
was named Cau'shalya', w’hich is a derivative 
of CusHALA, and though his father be diftin- 
guifhed by the title or epithet^of Da^sarat’ha, 
iignifying, that his war-charht bore him to all 
quarters of the world, yet the name of Cush, 
as the Cafmimans pronounce it, is preferved en- 
tire in that of his fon and fucceflbr, and flia- 
dowed in that of his anceftor Vicucshi; 
nor can a juft objeffion be made to this opinion 
from the nafal Arabian vowel in the word Ra^ 
mah mentioned by Moses, fince the very 
word Arab begins with the fame letter which 
the Greeks and Indians could not pronounce, 
and they were obliged, therefore, to exprefs it 
by the -vowel which moft refembled it. On 
this queftion, however, I affert nothing ; nor 
on another, which might be propofed : “ Whe- 
** therthe fourth and fifth Avatars be not al- 
“ legoricai ftories of the two prefumptuous 
^ ‘ monarchs, Nimrod and Belus ?’*The hypo- 
thecs, thzt government was firft eftabliflied, laws 
enacted, and agriculture encouraged in India by 
Rama, about three thoufand eight hundred years 
ago, agrees with the received account of 
Noah’s death, and the previous fettlement of 
bis immediate defcendants. 

X3 
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T H I P- p AGE. 

CHILPREN OF the 


^ UN. 

Cujha^ 

Atit’hi, 

Nifiadhci<i 

Nabhas, 

PuiiMarica, 

C/hemadhapwas, 

Devanica, 

Ahin^agu, 

Paripatra, 

|0. Ranach’hak, 
Vajranabha, 

Area, 

Sugana, 

Vidhriti, 

I c. Hiranyanablia, 
Pufhya, 
Dhruvafandhi, 
Snderfana, 
Agniverna, 

2Q. Sighra, 

Maru, fuppofed to 
jflill alive, 
Prafufruta, 

Sandhi, 

AiTierfana, 

§5. Mahafwat^ 


MQQN 


Vitatlxa, 

Many 11, 

Vrihatefixetraa 

Haftin, 

Ajamid’ha, 

Riclha, 

Samwarana, 

Curu, 

Jahnu^ 

Surat’ha, 10. 

Vidurat’ha, 
Sarvabhaiima, 
Jayatfena, 

Radhica, 

Ayutayiifli, 15, 

^^|Acr6dhana, 

Devatit*hij, 

Ricfha, 

Dilipa, 

Pratipa, 2®. 

Vifwabahiiji 
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SUK 

Vifwabhahti^ 

Prafenajit, 

Taefhaca, 

FrihdSaia, 

30. Vrihadraiia, Y. 
3100. 


MO OK 
Santan-Ui 
Vichitraviija, 
Pandu, 
i'hidKj/jfbira, 


Here we have dnlj hlne-ani^twenty Princes 
tjf the Solar line between Ra^ma arid Vrihad- 
RANA exclufivelj; and their reigns, during 
the whole brazen age, aire fuppofed to have 
lafted tiear mght hundred and Jixty-four ihoUfand 
yearsj a fuppolitiou evidently againft nature; 
the uniform coutfe of which allows only a pe- 
riod of eight hundred and feventy^ or at the very 
titmoAj of a th'oufaHd years for twenty-Hine ge- 
nerations. Pari'cshit, the great nephew and 
fucceifot of YunHiiSH'T’HiR, who had recovered 
the throne from Duryo''dhan, is allowed with- 
out controverfy to have reigned in the interval 
between the hraM and earthen ages, and to 
have died at the fettiiig-iii of the Callyug ; fo 
that if the Pandits of CaJJmtr and Faranes have 
made a right calculation of Buddha’s ap- 
jiearance, the' prefent, or fourth^ age muft have 
begun about a thoUjand years before the birth 
of Christ^ and confequently the reign of 
ItSHWA^cu could . not have been earlier than 
four thoufind years before that great epoch ; 
and even that date will perhaps anpear, when 
X3 ” it 
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it jfhali be fliridly examined, to be near tW0 
thoufand years earlier than the truth. I cannot 
leave the third Indian age, in which the virtues 
and vices of mankind are faid to have been 
equal,' without obferving, that even the clofe of 
it is raanifellly fabulous and poetical, with hardly 
more appearance of hiftorical truth than the 
tale of li’roy, or of the Argonauts % for 
Yudhisht’hir, it feems, was the fon of 
Bherma, the Genius of JuJike BHfMA of 
Pavan, or the God of Wind’, Arjun of 
• Indr A, or the Firmament i Nacul and 
SahadeVa, of the two Cuma'rs, the Castor 
and Pollux of India ; and Bhi'shma, their re- 
puted great uncle, was the child of Ganga^, 
or the Ganges, by Sa'ntanu, whofe bro- 
ther DeVa'pi is fuppofed to be Hill alive in the 
city of Calcipa\ all which fictions may be 
charming embellilhments of an heroick poem, 
but arejufl as abfurd in civil hiftory, as the de« 
feent of two royal families from the Sun and the 
Moen. 

FOURTH AGE. 

CHILDREN or THE 

SUN. MOON ^ 

Urucriya, Janamejaya^ 

Vatfavriddha, Satdnka^ 

Pratiyyoma, ^ahafrauica, 

, BMnu, 
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SUN, 

MOON 


Bhanit, 

Aswamedhaja, 


5. Devacaj 

Asimacriihna, 


Sabadeva^ 

Kemichacra, 


Virai 

Upta* 


Vrihadafwa^ 

Chitrarat’ha, 


Bhaniimat, 

Suchii’at’haj 


to. Praticaswa, 

Dhritimat, 

to. 

Supraticaj 

Sufheiiaj 


Marudeva, 

SiiniPha, 


Sunacfliatraj 

Nrichaciliuh> 


Puflicara, 

Suc’hinala, 


AntaricHia, 

Pariplava, 

15 * 

Sntapasi 

Sunaya, 


Amitrajit, 

M6dhavih, 


Vrihadraja^ 

Nripanjaya, 


Barhi, . 

Derva^ 


Critanjaya^] 

Timi, 

2 Qi 

Rananjaya^ 

VrihadraPha, 


Sanjaya, 

Siidafa, 


Slocya, 

Satanica, 


Suddhoda^ 

Durmadana, 


25. Langalada, 

Rahinara, 


Praft^najit, 

Dandapanij 


Clhudraca, 

Kimi, 



Sumitra>Y.B. C. 2166. C£h6maca* 

In both families, we fee tMrtf generations 
are reckoned from Yudhisht’hir, and from 
X 4 Vrihadbax.j^ 
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ViiiHADBALA his Contemporary (who was 
killed, in the war of by Abhimanyh^ 

ion of Aiijun% and father of Pari'Cshit), to 
the time when the Solar and Lunar dynafties 
are believed to have become extind in the pre- 
fent divine age; and for thefe generations the 
Hindus allot a period of one ihoufa^id years 
only, or a hundred years for three generations ; 
which calculation, though probably too large, 
is yet moderate enough, compared with their 
abiiird accounts of the preceding ages ; but they 
reckon exafliy the fame number of years for 
twenty generations only in the family of 
Jara'sandha, whofe fon was contemporary 
with Yudhisht’hir, and founded a new 
'dynafly of Princes in Magadha^ or Bahhr ; 
and this exacT: coincidence of the time, in which 
the three races are fuppofed to- have been extind", 
has the appearance of an artificial chronology, 
formed rather from imagination than from? 
hiflorical evidence ; efpecially as twenty kings, 
in an age comparatively mcxlern, could not have_ 
reigned a thoufand years. 

I, NEVERTHELESS, exhibit the lift of them 
as a cudofity ; but am far from being con- 
vinced, that all of them ever exifted : that, if 
they did exift, they could not have reigned 
more ikmi feven hundred years, I am fully per- 
fliaded by the courfe of nature and the concur- 
rent opinion of mazrkind. 


Kings 
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KINGS OF MAGADHA* 


Sahadeva, 

Suchi, 

Marjari, 

Clhcma, 

Srutafravas, 

Suvrata, 

Ayutayufli, 

Dhermafutraj, 

5. Niramitra^ 

Srama, 

SunacIIiatra^ 

Drid’hafena, 

Vrihetfena, 

Sumatk 

Carmajit, 

Subala, 

Srutanjaya, 

Snnita, 

io. Vipra, 

Satyajit, 


PuRANjAYA, foil of the twentieth kin^, 
was put to death by his minifter Sunaca, w^ho 
placed his own foil Pradyo'ta on the throne 
of his mailer ; and this revolution coiiflitutes 
an epoch of the highell importance in our pre-» 
fenc inquiry; firfl, becaufe it happened ac-4^ 
cording to the Ehcigawatamrita^ two years ex^ 
a'v^ly before Buddha*s appearance in the lame 
kingdom ; next, becaufe it is believed by the 
Hindus to have taken place three ihoufand eight 
hundred and eighty^-eight years ago^ or tnjoo 
thoufand one hundred years before Christ ; 
and, lafliy, becaufe a regular chronology, ac- 
cording to the number of years in each dynafty^ 
has been eflablilhed from the acceffion of 
PradyoVa to the fubverfion of the genuine 
Hindu government ; and that chronology I will 
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HOW lay before you, after obferving onlyj thai 
Ra'dha'c'a^t himfelf fays nothing of Buddha 
In this part of his work, though he particularly 
mentions the two preceding Avathrds in their 
proper places. 

KINGS OF MAGAt)HA. 

T. B, C'i 

Pradyotaj aioO 

Palaca^ 

Vifac’haydpa, 

itajacaj 

Nandiverdhana, ^ reigmzz t^iyears^ 

Sifunaga^ 

CacWerna^ 

Cihemadherman^ 

Clhetrajnya, 

Vidhilara, 5^ 

Ajatafatru, 

Darbhaeai 

Ajaya, 

Nandiverdhana, 

Mahanandi, iorr:36ojl^ 

Nanda, . 166:^ 

This prince, of whom frequent mention is 
made in the Sanfcrit books, is faid to have been 
murdered, after a reign of a hundred years^ 
hy a very learned and ingenious, but palhonat® 
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and Yin^iBiivQ^ Brahtruifty whofe name wa§ 
CHA''NAcyA, and who raifed to the throne a 
man of the Maury a race, named Chandra*^ 
GUPTA : by the death of Nanda, and his 
fons, the Cfiatriya family of Prabyo't A be# 
came extiinSt. 

MAURYA KINGS. 

Chandragnpta, 

Virilara, 

Afocaverdhana, 

Suyafas, 

Deiarat’ha, 5. 

Sangata, 

Saiifuca, 

Somafarman, 

Satadhanwas, 

Vrihadrat’ha, to r= 1377* 

On the death of the tenth Maury a king, 
his place was alTumed by his Commander in 
Chief, PusHPAMiTRA, of the Sunga nation or 
family. 

SUNGA KINGS. 

T. B,. 

^ Pulhpamitra, ^3^5 

Agaimitra, 

S-ujycfht’ha^ 


y. B. c. 

iSoz 
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SUNDA kings; 

B. 64 

Sujyefht’lia^ 136 j 

Vafumitra, 

Abhadraca, 3* 

Piiiinda, 

Ghoflia, 

Vajramitra, 

Bhagavata, 

Devabhuti, lofzzitif. 

The lall prince was killed by his ftiitiiftef 
VasudeVa, of the Cafind r^ce, who iifiirpec! 
the throne of Magadha. 

CANNA KINGS/ 

Y. 

Vafudeva^ 1253 

Bhumitra, 

Nar^ana, 

Siifarman, 4.r zz 345 

A Sudra^ orthe Andhra family, having 
dered his matter Susarman, and feized the 
government, founded a new dynatty of 

ANDHRA KINGS. 

t. B. C?4 

Balin, poS 

Crifhna, 

Srifantacarn^^ 
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ANDHRA KINGS, 

Y.B.C. 

Srlfantacarna, 

Pauraamifa, 

Lambodara, 

l/’ivilaca, 

Megliafwata, 

Vatamijiaj 

Taiaca, 

Sivafwati, jq. 

Plirifhabheru, 

Siinandana, 

Chaporaca, 

Bataca, 

Gdmatin, 15, 

Punrnat, 

Medafiras, 

Sirafcand’ha, 

Yajiijafri, 

Vijaya, 20. 

Chandrabija, 21 r r= 456JK. 


After the death of Chandrabx^ja, which 
happened, according to the Hindus, 396 years 
before VicRAMa'citya, or 452 B. C, we hear 
no more of Magadha as an independent king- 
dom; but Ra'dha'ca'nt has exhibited the 
names of /even dynafties, in which feventy-fios 
princes are laid to have reigned om thoufand 

thrs0 
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three hundred and mnety-nine years in Auahhritt^ 
a town of the Dacjfdn^ or South, which we 
commonly call Decan : the names of the ieven 
dyuafties, or of the families who eftablifhed 
them, are, Abhira, Gardabhin, Canca, Tavma, 
"Duruficara, Bhurunda^ Maula ; of which the 
Tavand% are by feme, not generally, fuppofed to 
have been Jonims, or Greeks, but the 1 ‘urufi-^ 
cards and Maulds are nniverfally believed 
to have been T urcs and Moguls yet Ra'dha'- 
ca'nt adds ; when the Maula race was ex» 
tin£l:, five Princes, named Bhinanda, Bangira, 
Sifunandi, Tasonandi,m.^ ’Prav\raca, tdigyiz^ 
** an hundred and fa years (or till the year 
1053) in the city of Cilacilad' which, he 
tells me, he nnderflands to be in the country of 
the Mahardptrd or Mahratd s : and here ends 
his Indian Chronology ; for after Pra- 
** vi'raca,” fays he, “ this Empire was 
divided among or Infidels,’* 

This account of the [even mode?-n dynajlies 
appears very doubtful in itfelf, and has no re- 
lation to our prefent enquiry ; for their domi- 
nion feems confined to the Decan, without 
extending to Magadha ; nor have we any reafon 
to believe, that a race of Grecian Princes ever 
eilabliflied a kingdom in either of thofe coun- 
tries ; as to the Moguls, their dynafly flill 
fubfifls, at lead: nominallyi unlefs that of 
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,Chengtzhe meziit, andhis fucceflbrs could not 
have reigned in any part of India for the period 
of three hundred years, which is affigned to 
^tMaulds\ nor is it probable, that the word 
^urc^ which an Indian could have eaiily pro* 
nounced and clearly expreUed in the Ndgart 
letters, Ihould have been corrupted into I'u^ 
rujhcara* On the whole, wc may fafely clofe 
the moil authentiek fyftem of Hindu Chrono- 
logy, that I have yet been able to procure, 
with the death of Chandr ABf ja. Should any 
farther information be attainable, we lhall, 
perhaps, in due time attain it, either from books 
pr inicriptions in the Sanjcrit language ; but 
from the materials with which we are at prefent 
/applied, we may eflablifli as indubitable the 
two following proportions ; that the three JirJi 
ages of the Hindui are chiefly mythologicaly 
whether their mythology was founded on the. 
dark enigmas of their allronomers or on the 
heroick fictions of -their poets ; arid, that the 
fourth^ or idjiarical^ age cannot be carried farther 
back than about two thoufand years before 
Christ. Even in the hifloryof the prefent 
age, the generations of men and the reigns, of 
kings are extended beyond the courfe of nature, 
apd beyond the average re fulting from the ac- 
counts of the Brahmans themfelves ; for they 
afligp to an hundred and forty -two modern 

rei^ps 
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reigns a period three thotifd?td one hundred and 
fifty •‘three years, or about Pwe?iiy-two to a 
reign, one with another; yet they reprefent 
oniy four Canna Princes on the throne of Ma-^ 
gadha for a period of three hmidred and forty« 
five years ; now it is oven more improbable, that 
four fiicceffive kings fliould have reigned eighty- 
fix years and three months each, than that N and a 
fhould have been king an hundred years, and 
murdered at laid. Neither account can be cre- 
dited; but, that we may allow the highefl 
probable antiquity to the Hindu government, 
let us grant, that three generations of men were 
equal on an average to an hundred years, and 
that Indian Princes have reigned, one with 
another, iw and twenty', then reckoning 
thirty generations from ArjiJN, the brother of 
Yxjdhisht’hira, to the extindtion of his race, 
and taking the Chinefe account of Buddha’s 
birth from M. De Guignes, as the mod: au- 
tbe?itic medium between Abu’lfaxl and the 
libetiaf^s, we may arrange the corredfed Hindu 
Chronology according to the following table, 
Supplying the wmrd about or nearly (fince per-* 
feci: accuracy cannot be attained and ought not, 
to be required), before every date. 

y. 

30 iq. 
1029 

'Buddha,' 


Abhimanyn, Jon of Arjun, 
PradyeSta, ^ 
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Buddha, 



Y- B. C« 
i 02 y 

Nanda, , — 


699 

Balin, — 


149 

Vicrama'ditya 



56 

DeVapa'l A, king of Gaiir, 

23 


If we take the date of Bu-ddha’s appearance 
from Abu ’lfazl, we muft place Abhimanyu 
236S years before Christ, unlefs we calculate ‘ 
from the twenty kings of Magadha^ and allow 
fiven hundred years, inftead of a thoufandt be- 
tween Arjun and Pradyo'ta, which will 
bring ns again very nearly to the date exhibited 
in the table ; and, perhaps, we can hardly ap- 
proach nearer , to the truth. As to Rdj^ 
Nanda, if he really fat on the throne a whole 
century, we mull bring down the Andhra 
dynafly to the age of Vicrama'ditya, who 
with his feudatories had probably obtained fo 
niuch power during the reign of thofe princes, 
that they had little more than a nominal fb- 
vereignty, which ended with Chandrab/ja, 
in the third or fourth century of the Chrifian 
era ; having, no doubt, been long reduced to 
inlignificance by the kings of Gaur^ defcended 
from Go^pa'la, But, if the author of the 
. Dahifian be warranted in fixing the birth of 
Buddha /fw years before the Caliyug^ ve mufi: 
thus cotreiSt the Chronological Table: 

Y Buddha, 
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Y. B. C. 


Buddha, — 

1027 

Paricfhit, — 

1017 

Pradyota, (reckoning 20 or^ 
30 generations,) j 

^ 317 or 17 


Y. A. C. 

Nanda, — — 

13 3 b 


This correction would oblige tis to place 
Vicrama'ditya before Nanda, to whom, as 
all the Pandits agree, he was long pofterior ; 
and, if this be an hiftorical faCt, it feems to 
confirm the Bhagawatdmrita, which fixes the 
beginning of the Caltyug about a thoufandjQd.xB 
before Buddha : befides that, Balin would then 
be brought dowiv at lead: to the fixth and 
Chandrabi'ja to the tenth century after 
Christ, without leaving room for the fubfe- 
quent dynafties, if they reigned fucceffively. 

Thus have we given a iketch of Indian His- 
tory through the iongefi: period fairly affignable 
to it, and have traced the foundation of the 
Indian empire above three thoufand eight hun-- 
dred years from the prefent time ; but, on a 
fubjeCfc in itfelf fo obfcure, and fo much clouded 
by the fictions of the Brahmans ^ who, to ag- 
grandize themfelves, have defignedly raifed 
their antiquity beyond the, truth, we mufi: be 
fatisfied with probable conjecture and jufi: rea- 
. foiling 
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foiling from the bejft attainable data ; nor can 
\ve hope for a fyftem of Indian Chronology to 
which no objection can be made, unlefs the 
aftronomical books in Sanfcrit ihall clearly 
afcertain the places of the colures in fome pre- 
cife years of the hiftorical age ; not by loofe 
traditions, like that of a coarfe obfervation by 
Chiron, who poffibly never exifted, for lie 
“ lived, fays Newton, in the golden age,” 
which mull long have preceded the Argonautkk 
expedition) but by fnch evidence as our own 
aftronomers and fcholars ftiall allow to be 
unexceptionable. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 
according to one of the Hypotheses intimated 
in the preceding 


Christian „ 

Years from 1788 

C^iMusEIMAN, «INDU. 

of our era . 

Adam, Menu I. Age L 

5794 

Noah, MenuIL 

4737 

Deluge, 

4138 

ISlimrod, Biranyacafpu, Age 11 . 

r 4006 

jBe/, Bali^ 

3892 

Rama, Rama. Age III. 

3817 

NoaBs death. 

3787 

Pradyota, 

2817 

Buddha. Age IV. 

2815 

Nanda^ 

2487 

Balin^ 

1937 

Vacramhditya^ 

1844 

Bevapala, 

1811 

Christ, 

00 

Narky anphla^^ 

1721 

Saca^ 

1709 

Wahd, 

1080 

Mahmud^ 

786 

Chengi%^ 

54 ^ 


39 ^ 

Babur, 

■ 276 

Nadirjbdb^ 

49 
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A 

SUPPLEMENT 

T O T H E 

ESSAY ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


O UR ingenious alTociate Mr. Samuel 
Davis, whom I name with refpefl and 
applaufe, and who will foon, I truft, convince 
M. Bailly, that it is very poffible for an 
European to tranflate and explain the Siirya 
Siddhanta^ favoured me lately with a copy, taken 
by his Pandit^ of the original paffage men- 
tioned in his paper on the Agronomical Compur 
rations of the Hindus, concerning the places 
of the colures in the time of Vara^ha, com- 
pared with their pofition in the age of a certain 
Muni, or ancient Indian philofopher ; and the 
pafTage appears to afford evidence of two adlual 
obfervatioDS, which will afcertain the chrono- 
logy of the Hindus, if not by rigorous demon- 
ftration, at leaft by a near approach to it. 

The copy of the FMh'ifanhltd, from which 
the three pages, received by me, had been tran- 
feribed, is unhappily fo incorred (if the tran- 
y 3 feript 
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fcripc itfelf was not haftily made) that everj 
line of it muft be disfigured by ibme grofs er^ 
ror ; and my Pandit^ who examined the paf-? 
fage carefully at his own houfe, gave it up as 
inexplicable ; fo that, if I had not lludied the 
fyftem of Sanferit profody, I thould have laid it 
afide in defpair : but though it was written as 
profe, without any fort of dilfindlion or punc-« 
tuation, yet, when i read it aloud, my ear 
caught in fome fentences the cadence pf verfe, 
and of a particular metre, called A'rya^ which 
is regulated (not by the number of fyllables, like 
QXhtt Indian meafures, but) by the proportion 
of times i or Jyllahick moments’^ in the four divi-? 
lions, of which every ftanza confifis. By 
numbering thofe moments and fixing their pro» 
portion, I was enabled to refirore the te:^t of 
Vara''ha, with the perfedl alTent ofthelearned 
Brdkmen who attends me ; and, with his af- 
fiftance, 1 alfb'corre6led the comment written 
by Bhatto'tpala, who, it feems, w^as a fon 
of the author, together with three curious paf- 
fages which are cited in it. Another Pandit 
afterwards brought me a copy of the whole ori- 
ginal work, which confirmed my conjedtural 
emendations, except in two immaterial fylla- 
bles, and except, that the firftof the fix cou- 
plets in the text is quoted in the commentary 
from a different work entitled Panchajiddhaniicd : 
five of them were compofed by Vara^ha him- 

felf, 
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felf, and the third chapter of his treatife begins 
with them. 

Before I produce the original verfes, it may 
be ufeful to give you an idea of the A^rya mea- 
fure, which will appear more diftin<fi:ly in La« 
tin than in any modern language of Europe : 

Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, peffima monftra, venemur : 
Die hinnuIiiSj die lepus male quid egerint graminivefri. 

The couplet might be fo arranged, as to begin 
and end with the cadence of an hexameter and 
pentameter, fix mmeufs being interpofed in the 
middle of the long, and feven in that of the 
Biort, hemiftich : 

Thoas, apros, tigridas nos venemtir^ pejorefque tyrannos : 
Die tibi cerva, lepus iibi die male quid egerit herbivorus. 

Since the A'ry^ meafure, however, may be al- 
moft infinitely varied, the couplet would have 
a form completely Roman ^ if the proportion of 
fyllabic\ infiantSy in the long and fhort verfes, 
were twenty-four to twenty y inftead of thhty to 
twenty fe%)eni 

Venor apros tigridafque, et, peffima monftra, tyrannos ; 
Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorufque lepus ? 

I now exhibit the five ilanzas of Vara'ha 
in European ehara|l:efs. 

Aflelhardhaddacfhinamuttaramayanan raverdhanifht’hadyan 
N unan cadachidasidyenodan purva faftrefhu, 
Sampratamayanan favituh carcatacadyan mrigaditafchanyat : 
Udabhave vicrftih pratyaclhapericflianalr vyadlih. 

D uraft’hachih navedyadudaye’ftamaye^piva fahafranfoh, 

Y 4 Ch’h^. 
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Ch’haylpravefanirgamachihnairva mahdale mahatl, 

Aprapya macaramarco vinivritto hanti faparan yamyaiij 
Parcatacacnafanprapto vinivrittafchottaran faindri’n. 
Uttaramayanamatitya vyayrittah cfhemafafya vriddhicarahj 
Pracritift’hafchapyevan vicridgatir bhayacridufhnanfuh. 

Op the five couplets thus exhibited, the fo!-? 
lowing tranflation is moll fcrupulqufly literal : 

Certainly the fouthern folllice was 
onee in the middle of the northera 

in the firft degree of Dhanijhf by what h 
recorded in former Sdjiras, At prefent one 
folllice is in the fitll degree Carcata^ and 
“ the other in the firll of Macara : that whicl^ 
is recorded not appearing, a change muji 
iave happened ; and the proof ariles from 
ocular demoallrations ; that is ^ by obferving 
** the remote objefl and its marks at the riling 
or fettingof the fun, or by the marks, in a 
large graduated circle, of the lliadow’s in- 
grefs and egrefs^. The fun, by turning back 
**• without having reached Macara^ dellroys the 
fouth and the well ; by turning back with- 
out having reached Carcata, the north and 
eall. By returning, when he has jull 
palled the winter IbUlitial point, he makes 
wealth fecure and grain abundant, lince he 
** moves thus according to nature ; but the fuiij 
by moving unnaturally, excites terrour.” 
Now the Hindu Aflronomers agree, that 
the iH January 1790 was in the year 4891 of 

the 
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file Cdtyiiga^ or ^ 6 x fourth period, at the be^ 
ginning of which, they fay, the eqinno.£liai 
points were in the firft degrees of and 

Tiz/ii; but they are alfo of opinion, that the 
vernal equinox ofcillates from the third of 
Mma to the tweiity-fevenrh of Me/Im and back 
againin 7200 years, which they divide into four 
padaSy and conlequently that it moves, in the two 
internnediate fadas^ from the firft to the twenty- 
feventli of Mejha and back again in 3600 years ; 
the colure cutting their ecliptick in the firfl of 
which coincides with the firfl 
at the beginning of every fuch ofeillatory pe- 
riod. Vara'ha, furnamedMiHiRA, or the Sun, 
from his knowledge of aftronomy, and ufually 
diftinguithed by the title of Achiirya^ or teacher 
of the VMa, lived confefiTedly when the Calt^ 
yuga was far advanced ; and, fince by adual ob- 
fervation he found the folftitial points in the firfl 
degrees of C areata and Macara, the equinoc- 
tial points were at the fame time in the firfl of 
Mejka and 'Tulh: \\o lived, therefore,- in the 
year 3600 of the fourth Indian period, or 1 291 
years before xfl January 1790, that is, about 
the year 499 of our era. This date correfponds 
with the ayananfa^ or precefiion, calculated by 
the rule of the Stiryafddhdnta', for 19° 21^54^' 
would be the precefiion of the equinox in 1291 
years, according to the HiVzz/zz computation of 
54" annually^ which gives us the origin of 

the 
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the Indian Zodiack nearly ; but, by New«> 
ton’s demonilratjons, which agree as well 
with the phenoraena, as the varying denfity of 
our earth will admit, the equinox recedes 
about 50'' e^ery*yearj, and has receded 1 7* 55^ 50'^ 
fiiice the time of Vara^ha, which gives 
us more xiearly in our own fphere the firft de- 
gree of in that of the Hindus, By 

the obfervation recorded in older Sajiras, 
the equinox had gone back 23° 20^, or about 
1680 years had intervened, between the age of 
the Mimi and that of the modern aftronomer: 
the former obfervation, therefore, muft have 
been made about 2971 years before id: 
nuary 1790, that is 1181 before Christ. 

We come now to the commentary, which 
contaiiis information of the greated: importance. 
By former are meant, fays Bhatto'p- 

TALA, the books of Para^sara and of other 
Mums ; and he then cites from the Pdrcifara. 
Sanhitd the following padage, which is in modu- 
lated profe, and in a d:yle much refembling that 
of the Vidas, 

Sravishta'dya^t pail fhn'ardhan tan charah 
ffbiro ; va la Utah paudinardhat rohinyantan ; 
fail mjadydJaficdiardhan tan grifhmah ; pravri- 
dallclhardhat hadantan; chitradyat jyelh^t’hard- 
hantan snrat; hfemaiuo jyedi't’hardhat vaifh-^ 
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The feafon of Sijtm h from the iirft of 
J)hanifif ha to the middle of Rev at) ; that of 
‘^1 Vafmta from the middle oi Rivati to the 
end oiRohini ; that of Grljhma from the be- 
ginning of Mrigrajiras to the middle of 
that of yerjha from the middle of 
Ajlejha to the end of Hajia ; that of Sarad 
from the firfl of Chitra to the middle of 
“ JyeJhfhai that of Hemanta £vom the middle 
of Jyefifha to the end of SravandA 
This account of the fix Indian feafons, each 
of which is co«extenfive with two figiis, or four 
lunar fiations and a half, places the folili" 
tial points, as Vara'ha has aflerted, in the 
firfi: degree of Dhantfif and the middle, 
or 6° 40^, of A'JleJba, while the equinoctial 
points were in. the tenth degree of Bharant 
and 3® 2 q' of Vtsac^h^ ; but, in the time of 
Vara^ha, the folftitial colure pafled through 
the 10th degree of Punarvafu and f 20^ of 
Uttardjodra, while the equinoClial colure cut 
the Hindu ecliptick in the fiifi: of Afwin^ 
and 6“ 40' of Chitra^ or the Toga and onlj ftar 
of that manfion, which, by the way, is in- 
dubitably the Spike of the Virgin, from the 
known longitude of which all other points in 
the Indian Zodiack may be computed. It can- 
not elcape notice, that Para'sara does not life 
in this paflage the phrafe at prefent^ which oc- 
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curs in the text of Yara'ba ; fo that the places 
of the colures might have been afcertained 
fore his time, and a confiderable change might 
have happened in their true pofitioii without 
any change in the phrafes by which the feafons 
tvere diflinguifhed ; as our popular language ia 
aftronomy remains unaltered, though the Zo« 
diacal aiherifms are now removed a whole fign 
from the places where they have left their 
names ; it is manifeft, neverthelefs, that Pa- 
kaaara mu ft have written within twelve cen^ 
iurks before the beginning of our era, and that 
fingle fadl:, as we lhall prefently fliow, leads to 
very momentous confequences in regard to the 
fyftem of Jnd'ian. hiftory and literature. 

On the comparilbn, which might eafily be 
made, between the colures of Para^sae.a and 
thofe aferibed by Eudoxus to Chiron, the 
fuppofed aftiftant and inftrutftor of the ArgQ-^ 
fiauts^ I fhall fay very little ; becanfe the whole 
Argonautkk ftory (which neither was, ac» 
cording to FIerodotus, nor, indeed, could 
have been, originally Grecian) appears, even 
when ftripped of its poetical and fabulous or- 
iiameiiis, extremely difpu table ; and, whether 
it was founded on a league of the Hclladian 
princes and ftates for the purpofe of checking, 
on a fivourable opportunity, the overgrown 
power of Egypt, or with a view to fecure the 

commerce 
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Commerce of the Emine and appropriate the 
wealth of Colchis, or, as I am difpofed to be- 
lieve, on an emigration from Africa Af a 

of that adventurous race who had firft been 
eftabliflied in Chaldea', whatever, in fliort, 
gave rife to the fable, which the old poets have 
fo richly embellifhed, and the old hiftorians 
have fo inconhderately adopted, it fee ms to me 
very clear, even on the principles of Newton, 
and on the fame authorities to which he refers, 
that the voyage of the Argonauts mull: have 
preceded the year in which his calculations 
led him to place it. Battus built Cyrene, 
fays our great philofopher, on the lite of 
Irafa, the city of Antjeus, in the year 
633 before Christ ; yet he foon after calls 
Euripylus, with whom the Argonauts had 
a conference, king of Cyrene, and in both 
pafiages he cites Pindar, whom I acknow- 
ledge to have been the moid learned, as 
well as the fublimeft, of poets. Now, if I 
underldand Pindar (which I will not af- 
fert, and I neither poffefs nor remember at 
prefent the Scholia, which I formerly perufed) 
the fourth Fythian Ode begins with a Ihort pa- 
negyrick on Arcesilas of .* Where, 
** fays the bard, the prieldefs, who fit near 
the golden eagles of Jove, prophefed of 
old, when Apollo was not abfent from his 

manfon, 
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maniioii, that Battus, the colonizer or 
‘‘ fmitful Ly^m, having jiiB: left the fa- 
cred ifle (ThraJ, fliould build a city 
excelling in cars, on the fplendid bread: of 
“ earth, and, with the feventeenth generations 
fhoiild refer to himlelf the T^herean pre- 
didlion of Medea, which that princefs of 
Colchians, that impetuous daughter of 
^etes, breathed from her immortal mouth, 
and thus delivered to the half-divine ma- 
riners of the warriour Jason.” From this 
introdndtion to the nobled: and mod: animated of 
the Argonautlck poems, it appears, that fifteen 
complete generations had intervened between the 
voyage of Jason and the emigration of 
Battus ; fo that conlidering three generations 
as equal to an hundred or an hundred and twenty 
years, which Newton admits to be the Grecian 
mode of computing them, we mud: place that 
tmyage at lead: five ov fix hundred years before 
the time fixed by Newton himfelf, according 
to his ovvn computation, for the building of 
Cyrene ; that is, eleven or twelve hundred and 
thirty -three years before Christ; an age very 
near on a medium to that of Para'sara. If 
the poet means afterwards to fay, as I under- 
dand him, that Arcesilas, his contemporary, 
was the eighth in defeent from Battus, wc 
fhall draw nearly the fame conclufion, without 

having 
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having recourfe to the unnatural reckoning of 
thirty-th’ce or forty years to a generation ; for 
Pindar was forty years old, when the Prr- 
Jians^ having crofled the Helkfpont^ were nobly 
refifled at Hhernmpyloi^ and glorioufly defeated 
2X.Salamts: he was born, therefore, about the 
lixty-fifth Olympiad,^ or five hundred and twenty 
years before our era ; fo that, by allowing 
more naturally fix or [even hundred years to 
twenty-three generations, we may at a medium 
place the voyage of Jason about one thou fan d 
one hundred and feventy years before Our 
Saviour, or about forty five years before the 
beginning of the Newtonian chronology. 

The defeription of the old colures by 
Eudoxus, if we implicitly rely on his tefti- 
mony and on that of Hipparchus, who was, 
indifputably, a great albronomer for the age in 
which he lived, affords, I allow, fuiticient evi- 
dence of fbme rude obfervation about 937 years 
before the Chriflian epoch ; and, if the cardinal 
points had receded from tbofe colures 36“ 29' 
10^'' at the beginning of the year 1690, and 
37 ** 5 '^' 3 ^'^ of 'January in the pre- 

fent year, they muft have gone back 3“ 23' 20 '^ 
between the obfervation implied by Par a/s ar 
and that recorded by Eudoxus ; or, in other 
words, 244 years muft have elapfed betw^'cen 
the two obfervations : but, this difquifitiori 

having 
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haviug little relation to our principal fubje«S, f 
proceed to the laft couplets of our Indian aftro- 
iiomer Vara'ha Mihira : which, thougli 
merely aftrological and confequently abfurd^ 
will give occafion to remarks of no fmail im- 
portance. They imply, that, wheii the fol- 
if ices are not in the firfl: degrees of Carcata and 
Macara^ the motion of the fun is contrary to 
nature, and being caufed, as the commentator 
intimates, by forae utpdfa, or preternatural 
agency, muft neceffarily be produflive of mif- 
fortune ; and this vain idea feems to indicate 
a very fuperficial knowledge even of the 
fylfem which Varliha undertook to explain ; 
but he might have adopted it folely as a religi- 
ous tenet, on the authority of Garga, a pried; 
of eminent iandity, who exprefles the fame 
wild notion in the following couplet : 

Yada iiivcrtate’praptah fravifhtamuttarayane, 

Adiihan dacihine'praptaftadavidyailinahadbhayan. 

‘‘ When the fim returns, not having reached 
DhaniJJjfhd in the northern foldice, or not ha v» 
ing reached jdJliJIjd in the fouthern, then 
let a feel great apprehenfion of danger.'* 
Para'sara himfelf entertained a iimilar opi- 
nion, that any irregularity in the folftices would 
indicate approaching calamity ; Taddprlipth 
vaijh 7 iavantam^ fays he, udanmlirge prepadyate^ 
dacfhmc^ ajlefiltm vd mahdh hay ay a, that is, 
** When having reached the end of Sravand^ 

io, 
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in' the northern path, or half of in 

the foutherii, he ftill advances, it is a caufc 
<« of great fear.” This notion poffibly had its 
rife before h e regular pteceffion of the cardi- 
nal points had been obferved ; but we may alfo 
remark, that fome of the lunar rnanfions were 
confidered as inaufpicious, and others as fortu- 
nate : thus Menu, the firfl Indian lawgiver, 
ordains, that certain rites fliail be performed 
under the influence of a happy NacJJjatra ; and 
where he forbids any female name to be takeit 
from a conflellation, the mofl: learned commeiir* 
tator gives and Revat) as examples ofili- 
omened names, appearing by defign to fkip oyer 
others that mufl: firfl: have occurred to him'. 
Whether Dhanijhfha and inaufpi- 

cious or profperous I have not learned ; but, 
whatever might be the ground of Vara'ha’s 
aftrological rule, we may cplledt from his 
aftronomy, which was grounded on obfervatioiii 
ihat the folflice had receded at leajl 23^ 20^ be- 
tween his time an'd that of Para'sara ; for 
though he refers its pofitton to the fgns^ inflead 
of the lunar tnanjions^ yet all the Ra 7 idih with., 
whom I have eonverjfed on the fubjefl, unani- 
rnouily aflert, that the firfl: degrees of Mejha 
and Afwim are coincident. Since the two an- 
cient fages name only the lunar afterifms, it is 
probable, that the folar divifion of the zodiack. 
into twelve figns was not. generally ufed in their 
Z days ; 
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days ; and we know, from the comment on the 
Surya SIddhdnta, that the lunar month, by 
which all religious ceremonies are dill regulatedg 
was in ufe before the folar. When M. Baillt 
alks, Why the Hindus eflablilhed the begin- 
ning of the preceffion, according to their 
ideas of it, in the year of Christ 499 ?” to 
which his calculations ahb had led him, w& 
anfwer, Becaufe in that year the vernal equinoE 
was found by obfervation in the origin of their 
ecliptick ; and fince they were of opinion, that 
it muft have had the fame pofition in the firfl: 
year of the they were induced by 

their erroneous theory to fix the beginning of 
their fourth period 3600 years before the time of 
V AR Ahi A , and to account for Par a'sar a’s ob- 
fervation by fLippofing an niplita^ qt prodigy, 

• To what purpofe, it may be afked, have we 
afcertained the age of tiie Munis f Who was 
Para'sara ? W/’ho was (Iarga ? With 
whom were they contemporary, or with whofe 
age may their’ s be compared ? What light will 
tliele inqiiioes throw on the hiftory of India or- 
of mankind ? I arn happy in being able to an- 
fwer tbofc quelfions with confidence and pre- 
cihoii. . ■ , 

All the Brahmens agree, that only one Pa- 
ra^sara is' named in their facred records ; that 
he compofed the aftrotiomical book before cited, 
and a law tradt, which is now in my poilcffion ? 
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that he was the grandfon of VASisHxhiA, au« 
other aftronomer and legiflator, whofe works 
are ftill extant, and who was the preceptor of 
Ra'ma, king of Ayodhya'> that he was the 
father of Vya'sa, by whom the Vedas were 
arranged in the form which they now bear, 
and whom Crishna himfelf names with ex- 
alted praife in the Gka ; fo that, by the admif- 
fion of the Pandits themfelves, we find only 
three generations between two of the Ra'mas, 
whom they confider as portions of the 

divinity ; and P ara'sara might have lived till 
the beginning of the Caliyuga^ which the mif- 
taken doflrine of an ofcillation in the cardinal 
points has compelled, the to place 1920 

years too early. This error, added to their fan- 
ciful arrangement of the four ages, has been the 
fource of many abfurdities ; for they infill:, that 
VaTmic, whom they cannot but allow to have 
. been contemporary with Ra'machandra, 
lived in the age of ¥ya'sa, who confulted him 
on the compofitioii of the Mahdbhdrat^ and 
who wasperfonally known to Balara'ma, the 
brother of Crishna. When a very learned 
'Brahmen had repeated to me an agreeable Rory 
of a converfation between Va'lmic and 
' Vya''sa, I exprefled my furprize at an inter- 
view between two bards, whofe ages wxre fe- 
parated by a period of 864,000 years ; but he 
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foou reconciled himfelf to fo monftrous an ana* 
chroniltn, byobferving, that the longevity o£ 
the Ivlunh was preternatural, and that no limit 
could be fet to divine power. By the fame re» 
courfe to miracles or to prophecy, he would 
have anfwered another objeaion equally flital to 
his chronological fyftem : it is agreed by all, 
that the lawyerYA'cYAWALCYA was an attend- 
ant on- the court of Janaca, whofe daughter 
SfTA' %vas the conftant, but unfortunate wife 
of the great Ra'ma, the hero of VaYmic’s 
poem ; but that lawyer himfelf, at the very 
opening of his work, which now lies before me, 
names both Paba'’sara and \yasa among 
twenty authors, whole traits form the body 
of original Indian law. By the way,^ fince 
Vasisht’ha is more than once named in the 
"hpifiuVijanhita we may be certain, that the 
laws afcribed to Menu, in whatever age they 
might have been firft promulgated, could not 
have received the form in which we now fee 
them three thouf and years ago. 

The age and funaions of Garg A lead to con- 
fequences yet more intereiting : he was confef- 
fedly t\iQ pnrohka, or officiating prieft, of 
CrIshn A himfelf, who, when only a herdfmaif s 
boy at Mafhurd, revealed his divine charaaer to 
Garga, by running to him with more than 
mortal benignity on his countenance, when the 
prieft had invoked Na'ra'yaN* His daughter 

was 
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was eminent for her piety and her learning, and 
the Brahmans admit, without coniidcring the 
confequence of their admiliion, that ihe is thus 
add refled in the Veda itfelf : Tata urdhwan 7 ig 
va famopi^ Ga^rgi, eJJm M'ltyo dyamurdhhian 
iapati, dya va hhkmtn tapatt^ hbiimya fubhran ta- 
pati^ locan tapati, antaf an tapatyanantaran ta~ 
pati ; or, “ That Sun, O daughter of Garga, 
** than which nothing is higher, to which no- 
thing is equal, enlightens the fummit of the 
fky ; with the iky enlightens the earth ; 
with the earth enlightens the lower worlds ; 
enlightens the higher worlds ; enlightens 
other worlds ; it enlightens the breafl, 
“ enlightens all befides the bread;.” From 
thefe fads, which 'the Brahnans cannot 
deny, and from thefe concefllons, which they 
unanimoufly make, we may reafonably infer, 
that if Vya'sa was not the compofer of the 
Vedas ^ he added at leaft fomething of his own 
to the fcattered fragments of a more apeient 
work, or perhaps to the loofe traditions which 
he had collected ; but whatever be the compa- 
rative antiquity of the Hindu feriptures, we 
may fafely conclude, that the Mojaick and Indian 
chronologies are perfedly confiftent ; that 
Menu, fon of Brahma^, was xh^A'dhna^ or 
firji^ created mortal, and confeqiiently our 
Adam-; that Menu, child of the Sun, w'as 
pteferved with feven others, in a bahitra^ or ca- 
Z j pacious 
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pacious ark, from an uiiiverial deluge, and mull: 
therefore be our Noah ; that Hiranyaca-; 
sipu, the giant with a golden and VaU 
Bali, were impious and arrogant monarchs, 
and, moft probably, our Nimrod and Belus ; 
that the three Ra^mas, two of whom were in-^ 
vincible warriors, and the third, not only va- 
liant in war, but the patron of agriculture and 
wine, which derives an epithet from his name, 
were different reprefen tations of the Grecian 
Bacchus, and either the Ra'ma of fcripture, or 
his colony perfonified, or the Sun, firft adored 
by his idolatrous family ; that a confiderable 
emigration from Chaldea into Greece, Italy, and 
happened about centuries before the 
birth of Our Saviour ; that Sa'cya, or Si'sak, 
about two hundred years after Vya^sa, either 
in perfon or by a colony from Bgypt imported 
into this country the mild here fy of the ancient 
Bauddhas ; and that the dawn of true Indian 
hiflory appears only three or four centuries be- 
fore the Chrijlian era, the preceding ages be-; 
ing clouded by allegory or fable. 

As a fpecimen of that fabling and allego- 
rizing f]^5irit which has ever induced the Brdh-’ 
mens to difguife their whole fyftem of hiftory, 
philofbpliy, and religion, I produce a pafiiige 
from the Bhdgavat, which, however ifrange 
and ridiculous, is very curious in itfelF, and 
clofely connedted with the fubjed of this Eilay : 
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it is taken from tht Scandhay or befiion, 
which is written in modulated profe. ‘ ‘ There 
are fome,” fays the author, who, for 

the purpofe of meditating intenfely on the 
holy fon of V ash deV a, imagine you ce- 
« leftial fphere to reprcfent the figure of that 
aquatick animal which we call Sis'mjuira \ its 
head being turned downwards, and its body 
«« bent in a circle, they conceive Dhruva^ or 
the pole har, to be fixed on the point of its 
tail; on the middle part of the tail they fee 
** four flars, Prejdpati^ Agni, Indra^dDberma^ 
and on its bafe two others, Dhatri-md Fid- 
«« hdtri : on its rump are the Septarjhis, or 
** feven ftars of the Scicdto.’, o^W(Ztn \ on its 
back the path of the Sun, called Ajavit or 
the Series of Kids ; on its belly the Gangd of 
the iky : Funarvafu and Fujhya gleam re~ 
fpectively on its right and left haunches ; 
Jrdrci and Afejhd on its right and left feet or, 
“ fns ; Ahhljit and XJttarojhud ha in its right 
and left noilrils ; Sravand and Furvdjh'aiha 
in its right and left eyes ; Dhanijht ha and 
« Mula on its right and left ears. Eight con- 
ftellations, belonging to the fummer Solftice, 
Maghli^ Furvaphalgufu^ Uttarafhalgum^Haf- 
ta^ Chhrd, Swat\ Ffdd hch ^ Anuradha^ 
may be conceived, in the ribs of its left fide , 
and as many afterifms, conncded with the 
^ winter 
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winter Solftice^ Mrigasiras^ Rohint^ Crittica^ 
** Bharam^ Afmini^ RJvatt, Uitarahhadrapada^ 
Purvabhadrapada, may be imagined on the 
ribs of its right fide in an inverfe order : kt 
Satabhyta^xid JyeJhfhah& plzce^on its right 
and left fhoulders. In its upper jaw is 
f Agafiya, in its lower Tama ; in its mouth the 
“ planet Mangak; in its part of generation, 
Sanaijchara ; on its bump, Vrlhafpati ; in 
its breafi:, the Sun ; in its heart, Narayan ; 
“ in its front, the Moon ; in its navel, Usanas ; 
on its two nipples, the two Afwinas ; in its 
alcending and defcending breaths, Budka ; 
on its throat, Rhhu% in ail its limbs, Citus-i 
or comets ; and in its hairs, or brifiles, the 
whole multitude of Stars.^’ 

It is neccfiviry to remark, that, although 
the Jisumdra be generally defcribed as the fea^ 
hog oxporpoife, which we frequently have feen 
pla} ing in the Ganges^ jtt fujtyiar, which feems 
derived from the Sanfcrk, means in Perjian a 
large lizard ; the paflagejufi: exhibited may ne- 
vertbelefs relate to an animal of the cetaceous 
order, aiid ppfiibly to the dolphin pf the an- 
cients..' 

Before I leave the fphere of the Hin- 
dus^ I cannot help meutionihg a fingular faft : 
in the Sanfcrit language, means a confitk 

lauon and a hear^io. that Maharcjha may denote 
either a great hear, or a great f^isrtjtn* Etymo- 

logifiji 
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iogifts may, perhaps, derive the Me gas ArBos of 
the from an Indian compound ill im- 

derftood; but I will only obferye, with' the 
wild American^ that a bear with a very k7ig 
tail could never have occurred to the imagination 
of any one who had feen the animal. I may 
he permitted to add, on the fubje^t of the Indian- 
Zodiack, that, if I have erred in a former 
pilay, where the longitude of the Iqhar man- 
ftons is computed from the firft liar in our con- 
llellation of the Ram, I have been led into 
error by the very learned and ingenious M* 
Baiely, who relied, I prefume, on the au- 
thority of M. Le Gentil : the origin of the 
Hindu Zodiack, according to ihQ Siiry a Sidd^ 
hlinta^ mufl: be nearly r 19“* 21'. 54". in our 
fphere, and the longitude 'of Chltrd^ or the 
Spike, mud: of courle be 199°. 21^. 54''. from 
the vernal equinox; but, finceit is difficult by 
that computation to' arrange the twenty-feven 
manfions and their feveral ftars, as they are de- 
lineated and enumerated in the Retnanial^t I 
mud for the prefent fuppofe, with M, Bajlly, 
that the Zodiack of the Hindus had two origins, 
one condant and the other variable ; and a far- 
ther inquiry into the fubjedl mud be referved 
for a feafon of retiremeDt and leifurc. 
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DISSERTATION XJ. 

ON tHE 

INDIAN GAME OF CHESS* 



I F evidence be required to prove that Ghefs 
was invented by the Hindus^ we may be la- 
tished with the teftimony of the Ferjiansi 
who, though as much inclined as other nations, 
to appropriate the ingenious inventions of a fo- 
reign people, unanicnoufly agree, that the game 
was imported from the weft of India^ together 
with the charming fables of Vishnusarman, 
in the fixth century of our era. It fecras to have 
been immemorially known in Hmdujian by the 
name of Chaturanga, that is, the four angds, 
ox members^ of an army, which are faid in tho 
Amaracojha ^ to be hajiyaswaraf hapiidatam, or 
elephants^ horfes^ chariots^ and foot-foldiers ; 
and in this fenfe the word is frequently ufed 
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}3y Epick poets in their defcriptions of real 
armies. By a natural corruption of the pure 
Sanferit word, it was changed by the old Per~‘ 
flam into Chatrang ; but the Arabs ^ who foon 
after took poffeffion of their country, had nei- 
ther the initial nor final letter of that word in 
their alphabet, and confequently altered it fur- 
ther into Shatranj^ which found its way pre- 
fently into the modern P erf an, and at length 
into the dialects of India, where the true deri- 
vation of the name is known only to the 
learned, Thus has a very fignificant word in the 
facred language of the Brahmans been tranf- 
formed by fuccefiive changes into axedrez, 
fcacchl, echecs, foefs, and, by a whimfical con^ 
currence of circumftances, given birth to the 
Englijh word check, and even a name to the 
Exchequer of Great Britain. The beautiful 
fimplicity and extreme perfection of the game, 
as it is commonly played in Europe and Afa, 
convince me, that it was invented by one effort 
of fome great genius ; not completed by gra- 
dual improvements, but formed, to ufc the 
phrafe of Italian criticks, by the firfi intention i 
yet of this limple game, fo exquifitely con- 
trived, and fb certainly invented in India, f 
cannot find any account in the claffical writings 
of the Brahmans. It is, indeed, confidently 
afierted, that Sanferit books on Chefs exifi in 

tills 
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this country, and, if they can be procured at 
Banares^ they will affuredly be fent to us : at 
prefent I can only exhibit a defcription of a very 
ancient Indian game of the lame kind ; but 
more complex, and, in my opinion, more mo- 
dern, than the fimple Chefs of th^ PerJians, 
This game is alfo c^Wcd Chaturanga, but more 
frequently Chaturdj), or the four Kings^, lince 
it is played by four perfons reprefenting -as many 
princes, two allied armies combating on each 
£de: the defcription is taken from the 
wiff^ya Purdn, in which Yudhisht’hiii is re- 
prefented converfing with Vya'sa, who ex- 
plains at the king’s requeft the form of the fic- 
titious warfare, and the principal rules of it : 

Having marked eight fquares on all fides,” fays 
the Sage, place the red army to the eafl, the 
green to the fouth, the yellow to the weft, 
and the black to the north : let the elephant- 
ftand on the left of the king; next to him the 
hcrfe ; then the boat ; and, before them all, 
four footfoldiers ; but the boat muft be placed 
in the angle of the board.” From this paf- 
lage it clearly appears, that an army, with 
its four angds, muh be placed on "‘each fide of 
the board, fince an 'elephant could not ftand, in 
anj other pofitioii, on the kft hand of each 
king; and Ra'dhaca^nt informed me, that 
the board confifted, lil^^e ours;* of f^tyfour- 

fquaresg 
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Iquares, half of them occupied by the forces^ 
and half vacant : he added, that this game is 
mentioned in the oldeft law-books, and that it 
was invented by the wife of RaVan, King of 
Lanca, in order to amufe him with an image of 
war, while his metropolis was clofely befieged by 
Ra'ma in the fecond age of the world. He had 
not heard the ftory told by Firdausi near the 
clofeof the Shdhnamah^ and it was probably 
carried into Ferjia from Cdnyacuvja by Borzu, 
the favourite phyjiclan, thence called FaHya* 
prlya, of the great Anu'shirava'n ; but he 
faid, that the Brahmans of Gaur^ or Bengal^ 
were once celebrated for fuperior fkill in .the 
game, and that his father, together with his 
fpiritual preceptor, JagannaVh, now living at 
iriUnit had inftrufled two young Brahmans in 
all the rules of it, and had lent them to Jaya- 
nagar at the requeft of the late Rdjd^ who had 
liberally rew^arded them. A JJnp^ or boat, is 
fubftituted, we fee, in this complex game for 
the rafh, or armed chariot, which the Benga- 
kfe pronounce rofh, and which the Perjians 
changed into rokb, whence came the rook of 
fome European nations ; as the vierge and fol 
of the French are fuppofed to be corruptions of 
Jerz and Jil, the prime minijhr and elephant of 
the Perjians and Jrabs. It were vain to feek an 
etymology of the word rook in the modern Per- 
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Jta/! language; for, in all the paffages extracted 
from Firdausi and Ja-mi, where ro^/j is con** 
ceived to mean a hero, or a fabulous bird, it 
fignifies, I believe, no more than a cheek or a 
face : as in the following defcription of a pro- 
ceffion in Egypt: when a thoiifand youths^ 
“ like cypreffes, box-trees, and firs, with locks 
‘‘ as fragrant, cheeks as fair, and bofoms as 
delicate, as lilies of the valley, were march- 
“ in g gracefully along, thou wouldft have faid# 
“ that the new fpring was turning his face 
** (not as Hyde tranflates the words, carried.. 
“ on rokhs) from flatioii to flation and, as to 
the battle of tht duwd%deh rokh, which 
D’Herbelot fuppofes to mean doiize preux 
chenialiers, I am flrongly inclined to think, 
that the phrafe only fignifies a combat of twelve 
per fins face to face, or fix on a fide, I cannot 
agree with my friend Ra'dha'’ca'nt, that a Jhip 
is properly introduced in this imaginary warfire 
inflead of a chariot, in which the old ' Indian 
warriours conftantly fought ; for though the 
king might be fuppofed to fit in a car, fo that 
the four angds would be complete, and though 
it may often be neceflary in a real campaign to 
pafs rivers or lakes, yet no river is marked on 
the Indian, as it is on the Chinefe chefs-board, 
and the intermixture of fhips with horfes, ele- 
phants, and infantry embattled on a plain, is 

..an 
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an abfurdit}^ not to be defended^ The nfe of dies 
inaj, perhaps, be- juftified in a reprefentation 
of war, in whichyor/2^«^ has -unqueflionably a 
great fliare, but it feems to exclude Chefs from 
the rank which has been affigned to it among 
the fciences, and to give the game before us the 
appearance of vohtji, except that pieces are ufed 
openly, inftead of cards which are held con- 
cealed : neverthelefs we find, that the moves 
in the game deferibed by Vya'sa were to a 
certain degree regulated by chance \ for he 
proceeds, to tell his royal pupil, that “ if 
cinque be thrown, the king or a pawn mufi: 
h^movtA i quatre^ elephant ; if trots, 
‘‘ the horfe ; and i£ deux, the hoatd' 

He then proceeds to the moves : ‘‘ the h’ng 
pafifes freely on all fides but over one fquare 
‘‘ only ; and with the fame limitation the 
“ pawn moves, but he advances fiiraight for- 
ward, and kills his enemy through an angle; 
the elephant marches in all directions, as far 
as his driver pleafes ; the horfe .runs obliquely 
traverfing three fquares; and the [hip goes 
over two fquares diagonally.’’ The elephant, 
we find, has the powers of our queen, as we 
are pleafed to call the tnlnlfter, or general, of 
the Perjtans ; and the Jhip lia^ the motion of the 
piece to which we give the unaccountable ap- 
pellation of blfiop, but with a reidridtion which 
muil greatly lefien his value* 

The 
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The bard next exhibits a few general rules' 
and fuperficial direcSlions for the condnft of the 
game : pawns the Jlnp hoih. kill and 

“ may be voluntarily iciiled ; while the 
“ the elephant, and the horfe may flay thefoe^ 
but cannot expofe themfelv'es to be flain. 
“ Let each player preferve his own forces wdth 
extreme care^ leenring his king above alL 
and not facrificiiig a fuperior, to keep an iii-»' 
ferior, piece.'* Here the commentator ori 
the Pur an obferves, that the herfe, who has 
the choice of eight moves from, any central po-^ 
fltion, mufl: be preferred to the fiip, whb has 
only the choice of four ; but this argument 
would not have equal weight in the comtaoii 
game, where the hifiop and tower command a 
whole line, and where a is always of I'efs 

value than a toiverm adlion^orthe Mfop of that’ 
lide on which the attack is begun. “ it is by' 
“ the overbearing pow’-er of the elephant^ that 
“ the king fights boldly ; let the whole army, 
“ therefore, be abandoned, in order to fecure 
sht elephafit : the king mufl: never place one 
“ elephant before another, according to the rule 
“ of Go''t AMA, uniefa he be compelled by want 
“ of room, for he would thus commit a dai> 
gerons fault ; and if he can flay one of two 
hoflile elephants, he mufl: deftroy that on his 
“ left hand.’* The lafl: rule is extremely ob» 

feu re ; 
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fcure ; but, as Go'tama was an illuflrlous 
lawyer and philofbpher, he would not have 
condefcended to leave diredions for the game of 
Chaturanga^ if it had not been held in great 
cfhmation by the ancient Sages of India, 

. All that remains of the pafiage, which was 
copied for me by Ra'dha'ca'nt and explained 
by him, relates to the feveral modes in which 
a partial fuccefs or complete vidory may be ob- 
tained by any one of the four players ; for we 
lhall fee, that, as if a difpute had arifen between 
two allies, one of the kings may alTume the 
comrpand of all the forces, and aim at feparate 
conqueft. Firfl ; “ When any one king has 
placed kimfelf on the fquare of another king^ 
which advantage is called Sinhkfana,, or the 
“ throne^ he wins a flake ; which is doubled, 
“ if he kill the adverfe monarch, when he 
feizes his place ; and, if he can feat him- 
felf on the throne of his ally, he takes the 
‘‘ command of the whole army.” Second- 
ly; ‘‘ If he can occupy fucceffively the 
thrones of all the three princes, he obtain.s 
the vidory, which is named Chaturcji, and 
the flake is doubled, if he kill thelaflof the 
** three, jufl before he takes pofleffion of his 
“ throne, but if he kill him on his throne^ 
the flake is quadrupled.” Thus, as the com- 
mentator remarks, in a real warfare, a king 
A a may 
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may be confidered as vidorious, when he fcizcs 
the metropolis of his adverfary ; but if he can 
deflroy his foe, he difplays greater heroifm, and 
relieves his people from any further folicitude. 
** Both in gaining the Smhhfana and the 
tiirhjX fays Vya''sa, the king muil be fup- 
ported hy the elephants or by all the forces 
‘‘ united.” Thirdly; “ When one player has 
“ his own king on the board, but the king of 
his partner has been taken, he may re- 
‘‘ place his captive ally, if he can feize both 
the adverfe kings', or, if he cannot efFe£k 
their capture, he may exchange his king for 
** one of them, againfl the general rule, and thus 
“ redeem the ^le^prince, who will fupply his 
place.” This advantage has the name of 
Plriplicrijhta, or, recovered by the king ; and the 
iNaucdcriJhta feems to be analogous to it, but 
confined to the cafe of fiips. Fourthly ; “ If 
2, pawn can march to any fquare on the op- 
polite extremity of the board, except that 
“ of the king, or that of the fiip, he aflumes 
** whatever power belonged to that fqnare ; 
and this promotion is called Shatpada, or 
the fix ftridesl^ Here we find the rule, 
with a lingular exception, concerning the ad» 
vancement of pawns, which often occafions 
a moll interefting ftruggle at our common, 
chefs, and which has furnifhed the poets and 

moralills 
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moralifts of Arahmm.di Perjiavn'^ many lively 
refle£lioiis pn human life. It appears, that 
this privilege of Shat'pada was not allowable, 
in the opinion of Go'tama, when a player 
had three pawns on the board; but, when 
only one pawn and one fiip remained, the 
pa*vdn might advance even to the fquare of a 
king or a filp-, and affiime the power of 
either.” Fifthly ; ‘V According to the JRac- 
JhaJds^ ox giants (that is, the people of 
Lancd^i where the game was invented), there 
could be neither victory nor defeat, if a king 
were left on the plain without force : a 
** lituation which they named QdcacafiPha^ 
Sixthly ; ** If three jhips happen to meet, and the 
fourth Jhip can be brought up to them in the 
** remaining angle, this has the name of Frihan-^ 
“ nauc^i and the player of the fourth feizes all 
the others.” Two or three of the remaining 
couplets are fo dark, either from an error in the 
manufeript or from the antiquity of the lan- 
guage, that I could not underftand the P««- 
did s explanation of them, and fufpe 6 t that they 
gave even him very indiftindt ideas; but it 
would be eafy, if it were worth while, to play 
at the game by the preceding rules ; and a little 
pradice would, perhaps, make the whole in- 
telligible, One circumftance, in this extract 
from the Puran^ feeras very furprizing: all 
^ a 3 games 
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games of hazard are pofitively forbidden by 
Menu, yet the game of Chaiuranga^ in which 
dice are ufed, is taught by the great Vya^sa 
himfelf^ whofe law-trad appears with that of 
Go'tama among the eighteen books which 
form Bhermajajira % but as Ra^dha^ca^n.t 
and his preceptor Jaganna't’h are both em- 
ployed by Government in compiling a Digeft of 
Indian laws, and as both of them, efpecially 
the venerable Sage of Triheni, underftand the 
game, they are able, I prefame, to affign rea- 
fons, why it fhould have been excepted from 
the general prohibition, and even openly taught 
by ancient and modern Brahmans* 


'BIS- 
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^ O N T H E 

SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK 

OF T H E 

CHINESE. 


T he vicinity of China to our Indian terw. 

rkories, from the capital of which there 
are not more than Jix hundred miles to the pro- 
vince ofYu^NA^N, muft necelTarily draw our 
attention to that moft ancient and wonderful 
Empire, even if we had no commercial inter- 
courfe with its more diftant and maritime 
provinces ; and the benefits that might be de- 
rived from a more intimate connexion with a 
nation long famed for their ufeful arts and for 
the valuable produdlions of their country, are 
too apparent to require any proof ornluftra- 
tion. My own inclinations and the coiirfe of 
my ftudies lead me rather to confider at prefent 
their laws^ phliticks^ and morals^ with which 
their general Jiterature is clofely blended, than 
A a 3 their 
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their manufaflrures and trade ; nor will I fpar@ 
either pains or expenpe to procure tranflations 
of their moft approved Jaw-tra0^, that I may 
return to Europe with diftind ideas, drawn 
from the fountain-head, of the wifeft 
legiflation. It will probably be a long time be- 
fore accurate returns can be made to my in- 
quiries concerning the Chinefe Laws ; and, in 
the interval, the Society will not, perhaps, be 
difpleafed to know, that a tranflacion of a moft 
venerable and excellent work may be expedled 
from Canton through the kind affiftance of art 
ineftimable correfpondent. 

According to a Chinefe Writer, named 
Yang Ping, ‘ the ancient chara<fters ufed in 

* his country were the outlines of vihble ob- 

* jeds earthly and celeftial ; but, as things 

* merely intelleduaj could not be pxprefted by 

* thofe figures, the grammarians of China 

* contrived to reprefent the various operations 
^ of the mind by metaphors drawn from the 

* ptodudions of nature : thus the idea of 

* roughnefs and of rotundity, of motion and 
^ reft, were conveyed to the eye by figns re- 

* pre renting a mountain, the Iky, a river and 

* the earth ; the figures of the fun, the moon, 

* and the ftars, differently combined, ftood for 
fmoothnefs and fplendour, for any thing art- 

* fujly wrought, or woven with delicate work- 

‘ manihip | 
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^ manfhip ; extcnfion, growth, increafc, and 
® many other qualities, were painted in eha- 
« raders taken from clouds, from the firma- 

* ment, and from the vegetable part of the 
‘ creation ; the different ways of moving, agi*- 

* lity and flownefs, idlenefs and diligence, 

* were exprelfed by various in lefts, birds, fifh, 
'f and quadrupeds : in this manner paffions 

* and fentiments were traced by the pencil, 
^ and ideas not fubjed to any fenfe were exhi- 
‘ hired to the light ; until by degrees new com^ 

* binations were invented, new expreflions ad*- 

* ded ; the charaders deviated imperceptibly 

* from their primitive fliape, and the Chinejk 

* language became not only clear and forcible, 

* but rich and elegant in the higheft degree.* 

In this language, fo ancient and fo wonder- 
fully compofed, arc a multitude pf books 
abounding in ufcful, as well as agreeable, know- 
ledge ; but the highed qlafs conlids of Five 
works; qne of which, at leaft, tvt'cy Chinefe 
who afpires to literary honours mud read 
again and again, until he poflefs it perfedly. 

The JirJl is ^MXtlyEiJiorical^ containing annals 
of the Empire from the two thoufynd-three- hun- 
dred-thirty feventb year before Christ : it is 
entitled Shi' King, and a vcrlion of it has been 
publilhed in France ; to which country we arc 
indebted for the mod authentick and modvalu- 

/ abl« 
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ab:e fpecimens oi CMneJe Hiflory and Literal 
tiire, from the compolitions which preceded 
thofe of Homer, to the poetical works of the 
prefent Emperor, who feems to be a rnan of 
the brighteft genius and the mpft amiable affec- 
tions. We may fmile, if w.e pleafe, at the levity 
of the French, zs they laugh without fcruple 
at our ferioufnefs ; but let us not fo far under* 
value our rivals in arts and in arms, as to deny 
them their juft commendation, or to relax 
our efforts in that noble ft niggle, by which 
alone we can preferve our own eminence. * 
The Second Claftical work of the Chinefe 
contains three hundred Odes, or fhort Poems, 
in praife of ancient fovereigns and Jegiflators* 
or defcriptive of ancient manners, and recom- 
mending an imitation of them in the difcharge 
of all publick and dpmeftick duties: they 
abound in wife maxims, and excellent precepts, 

‘ their whole do£lrine, according to Cun-fu-tfu, 

*■. in the Lu'nyu' or Moral Difcourfes, being 
‘ reducible to this grand rule, that we ftiould 
* not even entertain a thought of * any thing 
bafe or culpable;’ but the copies of the 
Shi^ King,, for that is the title of the book, 
are fuppofed to have been much disfigured, 
fince the time of that great Philofopher, 
by fpiirious paftages and exceptionable interpo- 
lations ; and the ftyle of the Poems is in fome 

parts 
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parts too metaphorical, while the brevity of 
Other parts renders them obfcure; though 
many think even this obfcurity fublime and ve^ 
nerable, like that of ancient cloyibers and tem- 
ples, ‘ Jloedding, as Milton exprefles it, a 

* dim religlms light d There is another paflage 
in the Lu'nyo', which defer ves to be fet down 
at length : ‘ Why, my fons, do you not 

ftudy the book of Odes ? If we creep on 

* the ground, if we lie ufelefs and inglorious, 

* thofe poems will raife us to true glory : in 
them we fee, as in a mirror, what may beft 
become us, and what will be unbecoming ; 

* by their influence we fhall be made focial, 

‘ affable, benevolent ; for, as mufick combines 
‘ founds in jufl: melody, fo the ancient poetry 
^ tempers and compofes onrpaffions : the Odes 
‘ teach us our duty to our parents at home, 

* and abroad to our prince; they inftrufi: us 
‘ alfo delightfully in the various produdlions of 
^ nature.’ * Haft thou ftudied, ftid the Phi- 
^ lofopher to his fon Peyu, the frft of the 
f three hundred Odes on the nuptials of Prince 
‘ Ve'nva^m and the virtuous Tai Su r He 
? who ftudies them not, refembles a man with 
^ his free againft a wail, unable to advance a 
^ flep in virtue and wifdom.’ Moft of thofe 
Odes are near three thoufand years old, and 
feme, if we give credit to the Chincfe annals^ 

confderabiy 
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IjonMerably older ; but others are fomewhat 
more recent, having been compofed under the 
Jater Emperors of the third family, called 
Sheu. The work is printed in four volumes ; 
and, towards the end of the frJf,wQ find the 
Ode, which Couplet has accurately tranflated 
at the beginning of the Ta^hio, or Great 
Science^ where it is finely amplified by the 
Philofgpher : I produce the original from the 
Shi' Kinq itfelf, and from the book, in which 
|t is cited, together with a double version, one 
verbal and another metrical ; the only method 
of doing juftice to the poetical compofitious of 
Ae JJlaticks. It is a panegyrick on Vucu'n, 
Prince of Guey in the province of Honang, who 
died, near a century old, in the thirteenth year 
pf the Emperor Pingvang, fiven hundred and 
fifty years before the birth of Christ, or 
pm hundred und forty-eight, according to Sir 
Isaac Newton, after the taking of Troy; fo 
that the Chinefe Vo&l might have been con- 
temporary with Hesiod and Homer, or at 
leaft muft have written the Ode before the 
Iliad and Oifyjey were carried into Greece by 

I^YCURGUS, 

The verbal tranflation pf the thirty* two, o.ri« 
gbal charaflers is this : 

■ " i' ' 4 S 

‘ Behold yon reach of the river Ki 

5 6 7 3 

f Its green reeds how luxuriant I how luxuriant ! 

: y : ■ ■ « Thv 
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9 !t iS . . 10 

# Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues}, 

13 H tSiS 

f As a carver, as a filer, of ivory, 

17 ig ao 

^ As a cutter as a poliCher, of gems* 

*£ aa 

f O how elate and fagacious 1 O how dauntlefs andcompbfei | 

33 «4 

‘ Hovy worthy of fame ! How worthy of reverence I 

25 27 28 26 

‘ We have a Prince adorned with virtues, 
as 30 31 3? 

■f Whom to the end afiim we cm not forget/ 

THE PARAPHRASE, 

Behold, where yon blue rivulet glides 
Along the laughing dale 5 
|!*ight reeds bedeck its verdant fides, 

And frolick in the gale : 

So i^ines our Prince ? In bright array 
The Virtues round him wait j 
And fweetly fmile th^ aufpicious day, 

That rais’d Him o’er our State. 

As pliant ^nds in fliapes refin’d 
Rich iv’ry carve and fmoothe, 

.His thus mould each dudlile mind* 

And every paffion foothe. 

As gems are taught by patient art 
In fparkling ranks tpbe^^ 

With Manners thus he forms the heart, 

And fpreads a gen’ral gleam. 

What foft, yet awful dignity ! 

What meek, yet manly, grace! 

What fweetnefs dances in his eye, 

And bloiToms in his face I 
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So fhines our Prince 1 A fky-born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze ; 

Ne’er lhall Oblivion’s murky doud 
Obfcure his deathlefs praife. 

The prediction of the Poet has hitherto heen 
accomplifhed ; but he little imagined, that his 
compofition would be admired, and his Prince 
celebrated in a language not then formed, and 
by the natives of regions fo remote from his 
own. 

In the tenth leaf of the Ta' Hio a beautiful 
comparifon is quoted from another Ode in the 
Shi' King, which deferves to be exhibited in 
the fame form with the preceding : 

1 23 

« The peach-tree, how fair ! how graceful ! 

4 5 ^ 7 

Its leaves, how blooming 1 how pleaiant > 

89 1011 

< Such is a bride, when fhe enters her bridegroom’s houfe, 
. 13 >4 15 

* And pays due attention to her whole family.’ 

The hmiie may thus be rendered : 

Gay child of Spring, the garden’s queen. 

Yon peach-tree charms the roving fight i 
Its fragrant leaves bow richly green I 
Its blollbms how divinely bright ! 

So fof:!y finiles the blooming bride 
By love and confeious Virtue led - 
O’er her new manfion to prefide, 

And placid joys ar-Quhd her fpread. 


The, 
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The next leaf exhibits a coraparifon of adif* 
fereiit nature, rather lublime than agreeable^ 
and conveying rather cenfure than praife ; 

^ ® 3 4 

O how horridly impends yon fouthern mountain ! 

5 6 ■ 7 8 

Its rocks in how vaft, how rude a heap f 

9 ID xt 12 

Thus loftily thou fitteft, O minifter of YN i 
»4 . 43 , , 15 ' ' ' ■ ' i6 

All the people look up to thee with dread. 

Which may be thus paraphrafed : 

See, where yon crag’s imperious height 
The funny highland crowns, 

And, hideous as the brow of night. 

Above the torrent frowns I 
So fcowls the Chief, whofe will is law, 

Regardlefs of our ftate j 
While millions gaze with painful awe, 

With fear allied to hate. 

It was a very ancient pradice in CMna to 
paint or engrave moral feutences and approved 
verfes on veiTels in conftant ufe ; as the words 
Renew Thyself Daily were infcribedon 
the bafon of the Emperor Tang, and the poem 
of Kien Long, who is now on the thrdne, in 
praife of tea, has been piiblifhed on a fet of por- 
ceiaiii cups ; and, if the delcription juft cited 
of a fclfifh and infolent ftatefman were, in the 
■ fame manner/ conftantly prelented to the eyes 
and attention of rulers, it might produce feme 

benefit 
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benefit to their fnbjedts and to themfelves | 
efpeciallj if the Comment df T sem T 0 tr,’ who 
may be called the XenophON, as' Cum Fu' 
Tsu^was tsko Socrates, and Mem Tsu the 
Plato, of Ch'^a, were added to iiiuftrate 
and enforce it. 

If the refl of the /iree hundred 0<Jes be fimi- 
lar to the fpecimehs adduced by thofe great mo- 
ralifts in their works^ which the French have 
made publick, I fhould be very felicitous to 
procure our nation the honour of bringing to 
light the feesnd clafiical book of the Chitiefi, 
The third, called YEitiNG^ or the book o/ 
Changes, believed to have been wrltteii by Fo, 
the Hermes of the Eaft, and confining of right 
lines varioufly difpofed, is hardly intelligible to 
the moft learned Mandarins ; and Cun Fu' 
Tsu' himfelf, who was prevented by death from 
accompiifhing his defign of elucidating it, was 
diflatisfied with all the interpretations of the 
earlieft commentators. As to the fifth, or LiKt, 
which that excellent man compiled from 
old monuments, it confifls chiefly of the ChL 
nefe ritual, and of tra(S:s on Moral Duties ; but 
the fourth, entitled Chung Cieu, or Spring and 
Autumn, by which the fame incomparable 
writer meaned the flour ijhing fl:ate of an Empire 
under a virtuous monarch, and the fall of king- 

doms 
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doms under bad governors, mnfl: be an intercfl- 
ing work in every nation. The powers, how- 
ever, of an individual are fo limited, and the 
field of knowledge is fo vaft, that I dare not 
promifc more, than to procure, if any exer- 
tions of mine will avail, a complete tranflation 
of the Shi' King, together with an authentick 
abridgement of th.Q Chine civil and cri- 
minal. A native of Canton^ whom I knew 
fome years ago in England^ and who paiTed his 
firfi: examinations with credit in his way to li- 
terary diftindions, but was afterwards allured 
from the purfuit of learning by a profpeO: of 
fuccefs in trade, has favoured me with the 
^hree Hundred Odes in the original, together 
with the Lu'nyu', a faithful verfion of which 
was publifhed at P^r/rnear a century ago ; but 
he feems to think, that it would require three 
or four years to complete a tranflation of them ; 
and Mn Cox informs me, that none of the 
Chinefe, to whom he has accefs, pojfefs leifure 
md perfeverance enough for fuch a tajh ; yet ho 
hopes, with the afliftanceof Whang Atong, 
to fend me next feafon fome of the poems, 
tranflated into Englijh. A little encouragement; 
would induce this jowo^Chinefe to vifit Inila^^ 
and fome of his countrymen would, perhaps, 
accompany him 5 but, though confiderable ad- 
vantage 
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vantage to the public, as well to letters,^ 
might be reaped from the knowledge and inge- 
nuity of fuch emigrants, yet we mufl: wait for 
a time of greater national wealth and profperity? 
before fuch a meafure can be formally recom- 
inended by us to our patrons at thb helm of 
government. 
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DISSERTATION XIII. 

O N T H E 

ANTI Q^U I T Y 

D F T H E 

INDIAN ZODIAC K. 



I ENGAGE to fupport m opinion (which the 
learned and induftrioiis M. Montucla 
fe.ems to treat with extreme contempt), that the 
Indian diyiflon of the Zodiack was not borrowed 
from the Greeks or Arabs, but, having been 
kijiown in this country from time immemorial, 
and being the fame in part with that ufed by 
other nations of the old Hindu race, was pro- 
bably invented by the firff progenitors of that 
race before their difperhon. ‘ ‘ The Indians, he 
“ fays, have two divilions of the Zodiack; one, 
like that of the Arabs ^ relating to the moon, 
and conlifting of twenty-fenjsn equal parts, by 
which they can tell very nearly the hour of 
the night ; another relating to the fun, and,’ 
I? lil^e ours, containing twelve hgns, to which 
B b they 
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thejhave given as many names, corrcrpond- 
ing with thofe which we have borrowed 
from the Greeks*^* All that is true ; hot he 
adds : “ It is highly probable that they received 
them at fbme time or another by the inter- 
vention of the ; for no man, forelj, 
can perfuade himfelf, that it is the ancient 
‘‘ divilion of the Zodiack formed, according 
to fome authors, by the forefathers of man- 
kind, and flill prefervedamong the Hindus.'"'' 
Now I undertake to prove, that the Indian Zo- 
diack was not borrowed mediately or diredly 
from the Arabs or Greeks ; and fince the folar 
divifion of it in Lidia is the fame in fubftance 
with that 11 fed in Greece^ we may reafonably 
conclude, that both Greeks and Hindus received 
it from an older nation, who lirfl; gave names to 
the luminaries of heaven, and from whom both 
Greeks and Hindus^ as their firnilarity in lan- 
guage and religion fully evinces, had a common 
defcent. 

The lame writer afterwards intimates, that 
the time when Indian Agronomy received 
its mod: confiderable improvement, from 
which it has now, as he .imagines, wholly 
“ declined, was either the age when the 
‘‘ Arabs^ who edablilhed themfelves in Perfia 
and Sogdiana^ had a great intercourfe with 
“ the Hindus^ or that when the fucceflbrs of 

CHENGf2. 
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«« Chengi'z united both Arabs and Hindus un- 
der one vafl dominion.’* It is not the objed 
of this efiay to corred the hiftorical errors in 
the pailage laft cited, nor to defend the aftro- 
nomers of India from the charge of grofs igno« 
ranee in regard to the figure of the earth and the 
diftances of the heavenly bodies ; a charge, 
which Montucla very boldly makes on the 
authority, I believe, of Father Souciet : I will 
only remark, that, in our converfations with 
the Pandits, we muft never confound the fyf- 
tem of the JyautiJhicas, or mathematical aftro- 
nomers, with that of the Pauranicas, or poe- 
tical fabnlifls ; for to fuch a confufion alone 
mufl we impute the many miftakes of Euro- 
feans on the fubjedl of Indian fcience. A ve- 
nerable mathematician of this province, named 
Ra'machandra, now in his eightieth year, 
vifited me lately at Crifinanagar, and part of 
his difeourfe was fo applicable to the inquiries 
’tvhich I was then making, that, as foon as he 
left me, I committed it to writing. “The 
“ Pauranics, he faid, will tell you, that our earth 
is a plane figure ftudded with eight moun- 
“ tains, and furroundedby feven feas of milk, 
«« neaar, and other fluids ; that the part which 
“ we inhabit, is one of feven iflands, to which 
“ eleven fmaller ifles are fubordinate; that a 
“ God, riding on a huge elephant, guards each 
of the eisfht regions ; and that a mountain of 

° B ba 
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gold rifes and gleams in the centre ; but 
believe the earth to he fliaped libe a 
fruit, or fpheroidal, and admit only four 
“ oceans of fait water, all which we name froai 
‘‘ the four cardinal points, and in which are 
many great peninfulas with innumerable 
iflands : they will tell yon, that a dragon’s 
head fwallows the moon, and thus caufes an 
eclipfe ; but we know, that the fuppofed 
“ head and tail of the dragon mean only the 
“ nodes, or points formed by interfedions of the 
‘‘ ecliptick and the moon’s orbit ; in ihort, 
they have imagined a fyftern which exiifs 
only in their fancy ; but we confder nothing 
“ as true without fuch evidence as cannot be 
‘‘ qiieflioned.” I could not perfcdlly under* 
fland the old Gymnofophid, when he told me, 
that thQ Rdf chdcra, or Circle oj Sigits (for fo he 
called the Zodiack), was like a Dhufura flower; 
meaning the Datura, to which the Sanfcrk 
name has been foftened, and the flower of 
which is conical, or fhaped like a funnel : at firft 
I thought, that he alluded to aprojedlion of the 
hemifphere on the plane of the colure, and to 
the angle formed by the ecliptick and equator ; 
but 4 younger aflronomer named V-ina'yaca, 
who came afterwards to fee me, afliired me 
that they meant only the circular mouth of 
the funnel, orthebafeqf the cone, and that it 


was 
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ivas iifual among their ancient writers to bor'- 
row from fruits and flowers their appellations of 
feveral plane and folid figures. 

From the two Brahmans whom I have juft 
named, 1 learned the following curious particu- 
lars ; and you may depend on my accuracy in 
repeating them, fince I wrote them in their pre- 
fence, and correded what I had written, till 
they pronounced it perfeft. 

They divide a great circle, as we do, into 
three hundred and fixty degrees, called by 
them anfas or portions ; of which they, like 
Its, allot thirty to each of the twelve figns in 
this order : 


Mijha-i theRaiii. 
Vrijha\ the Bull; 
Mh’huna^ the Pair. 
4. Carcata, the Crab. 
Sinha^ the Lion. 


'Ta/tf, the Balance. 
Vrijhchica^ the Scorpion. 
Dhanusy the Bow. 
Macara^i the Sea-Motifter. 
t!u 7 nhha, the Ewer. 


Canyay the Virgin. 12. Mina, the Fiflii 

The figures of the twelve afterifms, thus de- 
nominated with refped to the fun, are fpeci- 
fied by SRfpETi, author of the Retnamdh}, ia 
Sanfcrit verfes ; which I produce, as my 
vouchers, in the original, with a verbal tranfla- 
tion : 

M^fhaday6 nama samJinarupi, 

Vinagadadhyam miPhunam nriyugnaam, 
Pradipasasye dadhati carabhyam 
Navi st’hita vSrini canyacaiya. 

Tula tulabhrit pretimanapanir 
Dhanur dhanushman hayawat parangah, 


go 
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Mrigananah syan macaroYha cumbhah 
Scandhe nero ri<?l:agha’tam dadh^nah, 
Anyanyapu^chch’habhim^^c’hd hi minali 
MatsyadwayamfW'ast’halacharinomi. 

The ranty bull, crab, lion, and fcorpioit^ 
have the figures of thofe five animals refpec- 
tively : the fair are a damfel playing on a. 
Vma and a youth wielding a mace : the 
gin fiands on a boat in water, holding in one 
hand a lamp, in the other an ear of ricecorn : 
the bala?ice is held by a weigher with a 
weight in one hand : the h(m, by an archer,' 
whofe hinder parts are like thofe of a horfe ; 
the fea-monjler has the face of an antelope ; 
** the ewer is a waterpot borne on the fiioulder 
of a man, who empties k : the JiJh are two, 
with their heads turned to each other’s tails ; 
and ail thefe are fnppofed to be in fuch places 
“ as fuit their feveral natures.” 

To each of the twenty-feven lunar fiations, 
which they call nasfiatras, they allow thirteen 
anfas and one third, or thirteen degrees twenty 
minutes ; and their names appear in the order of 
the figiis, but without any regard to the figures 
of them ; 

A'Ad--'v,. A'rdra. Purva p’halgunL 

K.b,araijb Punarvafu. VtUt^fhalgum* 

hki:. Fnjhya^ Hafta. 

31;un:» jg. Asiefl&t'u Qjitra, 

tVIrigafruu Magha, 
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Vifac’ha. l^xiViajhi^dha* 

Anuradha. Uttaraftiadha. 

l8, Jyefljfhd Sravand, 

Mula. Dhanishta, . 


Satabhiflia, 

Purva hhadrapada. 
U ttarabhadrapada, 
27. Revati. 


Between the twenty-firfl: and twenty-fe- 
cond conftellations, we find in the plate three 
flats called Abhijit ; but they are the lafl quar- 
ter of the aflerifm immediately preceding, or the 
latter Afiar, as the word is commonly pro- 
nounced. A complete revolution of the moon, 
with refped to the flars, being made in twenty- 
feven days, odd hours, minutes, and feconds, 
and perfedl exadnefs being either not attained by 
the Hindus^ or not required by them, they fixed 
on the number twenty-feven, and inferted Ab- 
hijit for fome aflrological pui'pofe in their nup- 
tial ceremonies. The drawing, from which the 
plate was engraved feems intended to reprefcnt 
the figures of the twenty-feven conflellations, 
together with Abhijit , as they are defcribed in 
three flanzasby the author of the Retnamdli : 

1, Turagamuc’hafadricfhaift yonlrupam cfliiirabham, 
Saca’tafamain at’hainafyottamang^na tulyam, 
Maiiigrihasara chacrabhani salopamam bharii, 
Sayanaladrisamanyachchatra paryancarupam. 

2. Haftacarayutam cha maufticaramani 

chanyat pravSlopamara, 

Dhrifliyam torana fannibham balinibham, 
fatcundalabham param ; 

•*The different compartments of the plate alluded to, 
are fo nminutely defcribed in the fubfeq.uent:. page, that 
it is thought unnecelTary to annex it. 

' Bh4 Crad-, 
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Crudhyatcefarivicramcna fadrisatn, 
sayyafamanam param* 

Anyad dentivilafavat ft’hitamatah 
sringatacavyafii bham. 

3. Trivicramabham chamridangarupam, 

Vrittani tatojiyadyamalabhwayabbam, 

Paryancarupam murajanucaram, 

Ityevara aswadibhachacrarupam. 

A piorse’s head y ml or hhaga ; a razor ; 
a wheeled carriage ; the head of an antelope ; 
a gem ; a honfe ; an arrow ; a wheel ; an-^ 
‘‘ other houfe; a bedftead ; another bedftead ; 

a hand ; a pearl ; a piece of coral ; a fef- 
“ toon of leaves ; an oblation to the Gods ; a 
** rich ear-ring ; the tail of a fierce lion y a 
couch ; the tooth of a wanton elephant,. 
‘‘ near which is the kernel of the sringataca 
‘‘ nut ; the three footfleps of Vishnu ; ata- 
“ bor ; a circular jewel ; a two-faced image 
“ another couch ; and a fmaller fort of tabor : 
“ fuch are the figures of Afmim and the reft in 
the circle of lunar conftellations.” 

The Hindu draiightfman has very ill repre- 
fented moft of the figures ; and he has tranf- 
pofed the two AJhdras as well as the tw^o Bha- 
drapads.% but his figure oiAhhijit^ which looks 
like our ace of hearts, has a rcfemblance to the 
kernel of the trapa^ a curious water-plant cle- 
fcribed in a feparate eftay. In another Sanfcrit 
book the figures of the fame conftcllations arc 
thus varied ; 


A horfe's 
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A horfe’s head. A ftraight tail, A conch. 

Toni or bhaga» 'Two ftars S. to N. A winnowing fans 

A flame. Two, N. toS* Another. 

A waggon. A hand* Ail arrows 

A cat’s paw. A pearl. A tahon 

One bright ftar. Red faftron. A circle of fliars. 

A bow, Afeftoon. A ftafF for burdens. 

A child’s pencil. A fnake. The beanaofa balance 

9. A dog’s tail. i8. A boar’s head. ay. A fifti. 

From twelve of the afterifms juft enurne'-* 
rated are derived the names of the twelve /«- 
dian months in. the ufual form of patronymicks ; 
for the Pauranics, who reduce all nature to a 
fyftem of emblematical mythology, fuppofe a 
ceieflial nymph to prehde over each of the con- 
ftellations, and feign that the God So'ma, or 
Lunus^ having wedded twelve of them, became 
the father of twelve Genii^ or months, who are 
named after their feveral mothers ; but the 
Jyautifikas affert, that, when their lunar year 
was arranged by former aftronomers, the moon 
was at the full in each month on the very day 
•when it entered tlfe naefiatra^ from which that 
month is .denominated. The manner in which 
the derivatives are formed, will heft appear by 
a comparifon of the months with their feveral, 
condcllations ; 

A'swina. 4 , Paufha. 

C4rtica. Magha. 

Margasiriha. P’halgyna, 

Chaitra^ 
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Chaitra. A'fliara. 

Vaifac’ha. Sravana. 

Jyaiiht’ha. 12. Bhadra. 

TiSB third month is alio called A'graMyana 
(whence the common word Agran is corrupted) 
from another name of Mrigasiras, 

Nothing can be more ingenious than the 
memorial verfes, in. which the Hindus have a 
cuflom of linking together a number of ideas 
otherwife unconnected, and of chaining, as it 
were, the memory by a regular meafure : thus 
by putting teeth for thirty-two, Rudra for 
eleven, for fix, arrow or element for five, 
Veda^ or age, for four, Ra'ma, fire, or 
quality, for three, eye, or Cuma'ra, for two, 
and earth or moon for one, they have compofed 
fiour lines, which exprefs the number of fiars 
is each of the twenty-feven afierifms ; 

Vahni tri ritwlfliu gunendu critagnibhuta, 
BanSswinetra sara bhucu’yugabdhiramah, 
Rudrabdhiramagunavedasata dwi3mgma, 

Dciita budhairabhihitah cramaso bhatai'ah. 

That is : ‘‘ three, three, fix ; five, three, 
one ; four, three, five ; five, two, two ; 
“ five, one, one ; four, four, three ; eleven, 
four and three ; three, four, a hundred ; two, 
two, thirty-two : thus have the fiars of the 
“ lunar conftellations, in order as they appear, 
“ been numbered by the wife,” 
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If the ftanza was correctly repeated to me^ 
the two AJharlu are confidered as one afterifm, 
2XiA Abbijit as three feparate ftars ; but I fufpedb 
an error in the third line, becaule dwibana^ or 
and would fuit the metre as well as 
bdhirdma% and becaiife there were only three 
VedAs in the early age, when, it is probable^ 
the ftars were enumerated and the technical 
verfe compofed. 

Two lunar Nations, or manjtons^ and a quar-r 
ter are co-extenfive, we fee, with one fign; 
and nine Nations correfpond with four figns ; 
by counting, therefore, thirteen degrees and 
twenty minutes from the firft ftar in the head of 
the Ram, inclufively, we find the whole ex-* 
tent of Afwin\ and {hall be able to afcertaia 
the other flats with fufficieiit accuracy: but 
firfl let us exhibit a comparative table of both 
Zodiacks^ denoting the manfions, as in the Vd* 
rimes almanack, by the firll letters or iyllables 
of their names : 


Months. 


3^0 
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Solar 

Months. AsTERisiis; 


ATwin I Mcih 
Cartic IVriih 
A^'grahayan j Mit’huii 
Paufh J Carcat 4. 

1 Sinh 
I^Canya 


Magh 

P’haigun 

Chaitr 

Vaiilc’h 

JaifiiYh 

A^’lhar 

Stkvm 

Bhadr 


tula 
Vrifchic 8. 

Dhan 
Macar 
Gumbh 
Mlri 12. 


Mansions. 
r A + bii • 4 “ 

I 4. r5 4 ii 

■% M a 

— + S + JlL 
UL 4 

L 4 4 - p 4 * si. 9.* 

Cm 4 PU 4‘iL 

I -iH. 4- jj 4 ch 
I ^ 


4- s +. 
{jY" + ^ 4 - j I 
rrmi 4 pu 4 . - 
! Ji 4 S 4 - iL 

I A 

j i 4 S' 4- 
4 u 


B, 


I' 


‘Hence we may readily know the ilars irs 
each manfioiij as they follow in order : 


LtiNAR Solar 

Mansions. Asterisms. 


Afwinf. 

Ram 

Bharam. 

-- — 

Critica, 

Bull. 

Rohini. 



Mrigafiras. 

Pair, 

A'rdra. 



Stars. 

Three, in and near the head* 
Three, in the tail; 

Bix-t of the Pleiads. 

Fwe, in the head and neck, 
f Three^ in or near the feet,, 
I perhaps in the Galaxy. 
One, on the knee. 


Lunar 
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Stars. ■ 


. ■ Lunar : Solar 
Mansions, Aster is ms. 

Punarvafu. ^^theheadsjbi'eafi:,an4 

' ^ flioulder. 

Xhrei^ in the body and daws^ 
Five-i ill the face and mane* 

Fwe.y in the leg and haunch.; 


Grab 

Lion 


Pufhya. 

Aslefha. , 

Magha. 

Purvap'halguni, • — « 

Uttarap’halguni. Virgin 
Hafta. 


Chitra. 

Swati. 

yisac’ha. 

Anuradha. 

Jyefht’ha. 

Mula. 


Ewer 


Purvafl^ara, 

Uttarafhara. 

Sravana. 

Dhanifht’a. 

Satabhifha. 
Purvabhadrapada. Fifli 
Uttarabhadrapada. 

Revati. — — 


'Fmo ; one in the tail. 

Vzea, on the arm and zone, 
Fhe^ near the hand. 

One^ in the fpike. 

in the N. Scale* 

Four^ beyond it. 

Foiir-i in the body. 

*Fhree^ in the tail. 
s Eleven^ to the point of tk^ 
t arrow. 

j Twoy in the leg. 

Sea-monfter. Two, in the horn. 

Three, in the tail. 

Four, in the arm. 

Many, in the ftream. 

Two, in the firft fifh- 
Two, in the cord, 
tThirty~two, in the fecoiiil 
( fifli and cord. 


Balance 

Scorpion 

Bow 


Wherever the Indian drawing* differs from 
the memorial verfe in the Retnamalh, I have pre- 
ferred the authority of the writer to that of the 
painter, who has drawn fome terreftrial things 
with fo little fimilitude, that we'muft not im- 
plicitly rely on his reprefentation pf objeds 
merely celefrial : he feems particularly to have 
erred in the flats of Jbhani/hf d* 

For 
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For the affiftance of tBofe who may be 
dined to re-examine the twenty- feven coiifl:el» 
lations with a chart before them, I fiibjoin a 
table of the degrees to which the nacfiatras 
extend refpe£tively, from the firft ftar in the 
afterifm of Aries, which we now fee near the 
beginning of the lign "Taurus^ a$ it was placed 
in the ancient; fphere. 


N. 

D. 

M, N. 

n. M. 

N. 

©. 

M. 

I. 


30'. X, 

133'’- 20' 

XIX. 

253®. 

a o',. 


as''. 

40'. XI, 

146^, 40'. 

XX. 

#66®. 

40'. 

III. 

400. 

o'. XII, 

i6o®. o'. 

XXL 

280?. 

o'« 

Jiv, 

63 °. 

3o'. XIII, 

J73». so'. 

XXII. 

2930. 

20'. 

V. 

6S». 

40'. XIV. 

|86®. 40'. 

XXIII. 

soe'?. 

4 °% 

VI. 


o'. XV. 

aoo®. ' o'. 

XXIV. 

320®. 

o', 

vn. 

93 "^* 

80'. XVI, 

213®. 20'. 

XXV. 

333 ®. 

ac/. 

VIII. 

106°. 

40'. XVI [. 

2260. ,^0', 

XXVI. 

346°. 


IX. 

ISO?, 

0' xvin. 

240®. o'. 

XXVI I. 

360®. 

o'. 


The alterirms of the firjf column are in the 
figns of Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo ; thofc- 
of the fecond, in Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagit^ 
farms ; and thofe of the third, in Capricornus,^ 
Aquarius, Pifces, Aries: we cannot err much,^ 
therefore, in any feries of three conftellations ; 
for, by counting 13“ 20' forwards and back* 
wards, we find the fpaces occupied by the 
two extremes, and the intermediate fpace be- 
longs of courfe to the raiddle-mofi:. It is not 
ineaned, that the divifion of the Hindu Zodiack 
into fuch fpaces is exaffe to a minute, or that 
every far of each aferifm muf necefiarily be 

found 
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found in the fpace to which it belongs ; but the 
computation will be accurate enough for our 
purpofe, and no lunar manfion can be very re- 
mote from the path of the moon : how Father 
SouciET could dream, that Vifac* ha was in the 
Northern Crown, I can hardly comprehend; 
but it furpades all comprehendon, that M. 
Bailly fhould copy his dream, and give rea- 
fons to fupport it ; efpecially as four diars, ar- 
ratiged pretty much like thofe in the Indian 
figure, prefent themfelves obvioufly near the 
Balance or the Scorpion. I have not the bold* 
nefs to exhibit the individual flats in ^each 
manfion, diflinguidied in Bayer’s method by 
Greek letters ; becaufe, though I have little 
doubt, that the five Hzxs oUJli/h^^ in the form 
of a wheel, are 7, ft, e, of the Lion, and thofe 
of Mida, y, <P, r, cr. V, 0, ^ w, of the Sagittary, 
and though I think many of the others^qually 
clear, yet, where the number of ftars in a 
manfion is lefs than three, or even than four, 
it is not eafy to fix on them with confidence ; 
and I mud: wait, until fome young Hindu aftro- 
nomer, with a good memory and good eyes, 
can attend mj leifure on ferene nights at the 
proper feafoiis, to point out in the firmament 
itfelf the feveral ftars of all the conflellations, 
for which he can find names in the Sanfcrit 
language; the only flars, except thofe in the 

Zodiack, 
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Zodiack, that have yet been diftindly named ta 
me, arc the Septarfiit Dhruva, Arundhatt^ 
nupad^ Mdtrimandek and, in the fouthern hemi- 
fphere, Agajiya^ or Canopus^ The twenty- feven 
Xogaihx^i indeed, have particular names, in the 
order of the nacfl^atras^ to which they belong : 
and fince we learn, that the Hindus have de- 
termined the latitude^ longitude, and right 
afcenjion of each, it might be ufeful to exhibit 
the lift of them ; but at prefent I can only fub* 
join the names of twenty-feven Togas, or dn 
Viftons of the Ecliptick, 


Vijhcambha^ 

Ganda, 

Parigha. 

Prlti, 

Vriddhl, 

Siva. 

A'yufhmat, 

Dhruva, 

Siddha. 

Sauhhdgya, 

Vyaghata, 

Sadhya, 

Sdbhana, 

Herfiana, 

Subha. 

Atiganda, 

Fajra, 

Suer a. 

Sucarman, 

kv: , 

Brahman, 

Dhriti, 

Vyatipata* 

Indra, 

Sill a. 

Faryas, 

Vaidhriti, 


Having ftiown in what manner tiro Hindus 
arrange the Zodiacal ftars with relpedl to the 
fun and moon, let us proceed to our principal 
fubjeft, the antiquity of that double arrangement. 
In thefirft” place, the Brahmans wore always Too 
proud to borrow their fcieface from the Greeks^ 
Arabs, Moguls, or any nation of Mlkhclihas, 
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as they call thofe who are ignorant of the 
Vedas ^ and have not ftudied the language of the 
Gods : they have often repeated to me the frag- 
ment of an old verfe, which they now ufe pro- 
verbially, na mchrj yavanlitpanih, or ?io hafe 
Mreatiij-e can be Jotver than a Tavan ; by which 
name they formerly meant an Ionian or Greek ^ 
and now mean a Moguls or, generally, a Mu- 
felman. When I mentioned to different Pandits^ 
at leveral times and in feveral places, the opi- 
nion of Montucla, they could not prevail on 
themfelves to oppofe it by ferious argument ; 
but fome laughed heartily ; others, with a far- 
caftick fmile, laid it was zpleafant maginaiion ; 
and all feemed to think it a notion bordering on 
phrenfy. In fad, although the figures of the 
twelve Indian Signs bear a wonderful refem- 
blance to thofe of the Grecian, yet they are too 
much varied for a mere copy, and the nature of 
the variation proves them to be original ; nor is 
the refemblance more extraordinary than that 
which has often been obferved between our 
Gothick days of the week and thofe of the 
Hindus, which are dedicated to the fame lu- 
minaries, and (what is yet more lingular) re- 
volve in the fime order : Ravi, the Sun ; Soma, 
the Moon ; Manga/a, Tuifeo ; Budha, Wo- 
den ; Vrihaspati, Thor; Sucra, Freya; Sani, 
Sater ; yet no man . ever imagined, that the 
C c dfidiesns, 
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Indians honowt^ fo retnarkable an arrangement 
from the Goths or Germans. On the planers I 
will only obferve, that Sucra, the regent of 
Venus., is, like all the reft, zmak deity, named 
alfo Us A NAS, and believed to be a fage of in^ 
finite learning ; bntZoHRAH, the Na^hi^d of 
the Perjians, is a goddefs like the Frey a of 
Our Saxon progenitors : the drawing, therefore, 
of the planets which was brought into Bengal 
by Mr. Johnson, relates to the Perjan 
and reprefents the Genii fuppofed to prefide 
over them, exadlly as they are deferibed by the 
poet Ha'tifi' : “ bedecked the firmament 
“ with ftars, and ennobled this earth wkh the 
race of men ; he gently turned the aufpir. 
“ cious new moon of the feftival, like a bright 
jewel, round the ancle of the Iky ; he placed 
the Saturn on the feat of that reftivc 
elephant, the revolving fphere, and put the 
‘‘ rainbow into his band, as a hook to coerce 
the intoxicated beaft; he made filken firings, 
of fun-beams for the lute of Venus; and 
prefented Jupiter, who faw the felicity of 
true religion, with a rofary of clufiering 
Pleiads. The bow of the Iky became that 
of Mars, when he was honoured with the 
command of the celefiiai hoft; for God 
conferred fovereignty on the Sun, and fqiia- 
droiisof fiars were his army.’* 


The 
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Ti-ie names and forms of the lunar coiiftel- 
latiuns, efpecially of Bharam 2 X)A Abhijtt^ in- 
dicate a fimpFicity of manners peculiar to an 
ancient people ; and they differ* entirely from 
thofe of the Arabian in which the very 

irfl afterifm appears in the dual number, be- 
caiife it confifts only of two flats. Metizil^ or 
the place of alighting^ properly fignifies a flatlon 
or ft age y and thence is ufed for an ordinary 
journey % and that idea feems better ap- 
plied than manfim to fo incehant a traveller as 
the Moon. The: mend%ilu' 1 kamaf, or lunar 
Jlagesy of the have t‘wenty -eight 

in the following order, the particle z?/ being 
nnderflood before every word ; 


Bharatan. 

Nathrah, 

Ghafr. 

Dhablh. 

Bu tain. 

Tarf. 

Zubaniyah. 

Iclll 

, Bulaa. 

-Thurayya, 

Jabhah. 

Suud, 

Debaran. 

Zubrah. 

Kalb. 

Akhbiya, 

Hakaali, 

Sarfah. 

Shaulah., 

Mukdim, 

Handah. 

Awvva. 

Naaim. 

M-ukhir. 

y. Dhiraa. 

^4. Siraac, 

Q.I. Beldah, 

28. Ri£ha. 


ISTow, if we can trufl: iho. Arabian lexico - 
graphers, the number of ftars in their feveral 
menzih rarely agrees with thofe of the Indians % 
and two fuch nations inuft naturally have ob- 
ferved, and might naturally have named, the 
principal hars, near which the moon pafles in 
th? gourfe of each day, without any communi- 

C z catioi^ 
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cation on the fubje6t : there is no evidence, 
indeed, of a commanication between the Hindiis^ 
and Arabs on any fubje^f of literature or fcience ; 
for though we have reafon to believe, that a 
commercial intercoiirfe fubfifled in very early 
times between Yemen and the w^eftern coaft of 
Ind'ia^ yet the Brahmans ^ alone are permit- 

ted to read the lix Vcdkigas^ one of which is the 
aftronomical Sajlra^ were not then commercial, 
and, mofl; probably, neither could nor would have 
converfed with Arabiatt merchants. The hoftile 
irruption of iht Arabs into Hindiijlan^ in the eighth 
century, and that of the under Chen- 

Gi'z, in the thirteenth, were not likely to 
change the aftronomical fyftem of the Hindus : 
but the fuppofed confequences of modern revo- 
lutions are out of the queftion ; for, if any 
hiftorical records be true, we know with as 
pofitive certainty, thatAMARSiNH and CaTi- 
DA''s compofed their works before the birth of 
Christ, as that Menander and Terence 
wrote before that important epoch : now the 
twelve Jigns and twenty-feven manjions are 
mentioned, by the fcveral names before exhi- 
bited, in a Smfcrit vocabulary by the flrft of 
thofe Ifidian authors, and the fecond of them 
frequently alludes to Rohim and the refl: by 
name in his Fatal Ring, his Children of the Suth 
and his Birth o/’Cuma^'ra ; from which poem 

I pro- 
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T produce two lines, that my evidence may 
not feem to be colledled from mere conver-* 
fatiou : 

Maitre muhurte sasalanch’hancna, 

Yogam gatafuttarap’halgaiiifEii, 

When the ftars of Uttaraf halgun had 
joined in a fortunate hour the faun-fpotted 
moon/’ 

This tefliimony being decifive againfl: the 
conjedure of M. Montucla, I need not urge 
the great antiquity of Menu’s Inftitutes, in 
which the twenty-feven aderifms are called the 
daughters of Dacsha and the conforts of 
So'ma, or the Moon, nor rely on the tefti- 
mony of the Brahmans^ who ailliie me with 
one voice, that the names of the Zodiacal flats 
occur in the Vedas \ three of which I firmly 
believe, from internal and external evidence, to 
be more than three thoufand years old. 

Having therefore proved what I engaged to 
prove, I will clofe my efiay with a general obfer- 
varion. The refult of Newton’s refearches into 
the hiflory of the primitive fphere was, that 
‘‘ the pradice of obferving the flars began in 
Egypt in the days of Ammon, and was 
propagated thence by conquefl in the reign 
of his fon Si SAC, into Jfric^ Europe and 
Afia ; fince which time Atlas formed the 
C c 3 fphere 
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fphere of the Lyhians ; Chiron that of the 
** Greeks ; and the Chaldeans a fphere of their 
own.” Now I hope, on fome other oc- 
cafions, to fatisfy the publick, as I have per- 
fedlly fatisfied myfelf, that the pradice of 
“ obferving the ftars began, with the rudi- 
ments of civil fociety, in the country of 
“ thofe whom we call Chaldeans ; from whick 
“ it was propagated into India^ Greece^ 

Italy ^ and Scandinavia^ before the reign of 
“ SisAC or Sa^cya, who by conqueft fpread a 
new fyftem of religion and philofophy from 
the Nile to the Ganges, about a thoufand 
years before Christ ; but that Chiron and 
Atlas were allegorical or mythological 
perfonages, and ought to have no place- is 
the lerioiis hidory of our fpecies^.^’ 


E 39* 3 
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thought a degree of merit in the Roman general^ 
even though he was defeated ; and, having 
fome hope, that others may occaiionally find 
more ieifure, than it will ever, at lead: in this 
country, be my lot to enjoy, I take the liberty 
to propofe a work, from which very curious in- 
formation, and pofiibly very folicl advantage, 
may be derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet im- 
perfectly known to European botanifts, and 
with the virtues of which they are wholly un- 
acquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the 
forefts of India : the AniarcoJJj^ an excellent 
vocabulary of the language, contains in 

one chapter the names of about three hundred 
medicinal vegetables ; the Medim may comprife 
many more; ^nd the Dravyabbidbi'ina^ ov Dic- 
tionary of Natural ProduIiionSy includes, I be- 
lieve, a far greater number ; the properties of 
which are diilinctly related in medical tracts 
of approved authority. Now the firft fiep, in 
coinpiling a treatife on the plants of India, 
Ihould be to wn-ite their true names In Roman 
■letters, according to the moft accurate ortho- 
graphy, and in Sanferit preferably to any vulgar 
dialeCt ; becaule a learned language is fixed in 
books, while popular idioms are in confiant 
■lliiauation, and will not, perhaps, be under- 
itqod a century hence by the inhabitants of 

thefe 
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tbefe hidlan territories, whom future botanifls 
may coofult on the common appellations of 
trees and flowers. The childifli denominations 
of plants from the perfons who firfl: defcribed 
them, ought wholly to be rejeded ; for Cham^ 
faca and Hima feem to me not only more 
elegant, but far properer, defignations of an 
Indian and an Ar^abian plant, than Michelia and 
Lawfonia; nor can I fee without pain, that 
the great SwedifJo botaiiill: confidered it as the 
fiipreme and only reward of labour in this part of 
natural hiflovy, to preferve a name by hanging 
k on a bloflbm, and that he declared this mode 
of promoting and adorning botany worthy of 
being continued nvith holy reference ; though fo 
high an honour, he fays, ought to be con^ 
ferred with chajie referve, and not profituted 
for the purpofe of conciliating the good will^ or 
tternhing the memory, of any but his chofen fol- 
lowers ; no, not e^jen of faints. His lift of an 
hundred and fifty fuch names clearly ftiews, 
that his excellent works are the true bafis of 
his juft celebrity, which would have been 
feebly fupported by the ftalk of the Linnaa, 
From what proper name the Flantain is called 
Mufa, I do not know ; but it feems to be the 
Dutch pronunciation of the Arabick word for 
that vegetable, and ought not, therefore, to 
have appeared in his lift,. though, in my opi- 
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nioiiy it is the only rational name in the miirter- 
roll. As to the fyftem of LiNNiEUs, it is the 
fyftem of Nature, fubordinate indeed to the 
beautiful arrangement of natural orders^ of 
which he has given a rough Iketch, and which 
may hereafter, perhaps, be completed : but th^ 
diftribution of vegetables into da[fes^ according 
to the number, length, and portion of the fta- 
meas and pifliis, and of thofe clajfes into kmdt. 
znA fpecies^ according to certain marks of dif-* 
crimination, will ever be found the cleareft and 
molt convenient of methods, and fhould there- 
fore be fludioufly obferved in the work which 
I now fuggefl:. But I rnufl be forgiven, if I 
propofe to rejeft the hlnnccan appellations of the 
twenty-four chiffes^ becaufe, although they ap- 
pear to be Greek (and, if they really were 
fo, that alone might be thought a fufficient ob^ 
je«3;iQn), yet in truth they are not Greeks nor 
even formed by analogy to the language of 
Grecians ^ for Pofyga?nos, Monandros, and the- 
refl: of that form, are both mafculine and fe-' 
minine; Polyandria^ in the abflra^!:, never 
occurs, and Polyandrion means a piiblick ceme- 
tery ; Dmcia and Dicecus are not found in books- 
of authority ; nor, if they were, would they 
be derived from dis, but from dia, which would 
include ihoTricecia: let me add, that the twelfth 
and thirUenth clafles are ill diflinguifhed by 

their 
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their appellations^ independently of other ex- 
ceptions to them, fmce the real diftindion ber« 
tween them coiififts not fo much in the number 
of their ftamens, as in the place where they 
are inferted ; and that the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth are not more accurately difcriminated by 
two words formed in defiance of grammatical 
analogy, fiiice there are but two powers, or 
two dlverfities of length, in each of thofe ckfies* 
Caly copoly andros might, perhaps, not inaccu- 
rately denote a flower of the twelfth clafs ; bu\» 
fuch a compound would iiill favour of barbarifra 
or pedantry; and the befl: way to amend fuch a 
fyflem of words is to efface it, and fupply 
its place by n more Ample nomenclature, which 
may eafily be found. Numerals may be ufed 
for the eleven firfi; claffes, the former of two 
numbers being always appropriated to the fa- 
mens, and the latter to th^pfils : fliort phrafes, 
as, on the calyx or calice, in the receptacle, two 
long, four long, from one hafe, from two, or 
many, hafes, with anthers connedled, on th^ 
pifiils, in two flowers, in two dflindl plants^ 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will anfwer every 
purpofe of diferimination ; but I do not offer 
this as a perfed fubflitnte for the word^ which 
I condemn. The allegory of [exes and nuptials, 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to 
he difearded, as unbecoming t^e gravity of 
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men, who, while theyfearch for truth, havd 
no bufmefs to inflame their imaginations ; arifl, 
while they profefs to give defcriptions, have 
nothing to do with metaphors : few paflages in 
Aloijia^ the mofl impudent book ever compofed 
by man, are more wantonly indecent than the 
hundred-forty-flxth number of the Botanical 
Fhllofophy, and the broad comment of its grave 
author, who dares, like Octavius in his epi- 
gram, to fpeak with Roman Jimplicity *, nor can 
the Limcean defcription of the Arum, and many 
other plants, be read in Englijh without ex- 
citing ideas, which the occaflon does not re« 
quire. Hence it is, that no well-born and 
well-educated woman can be advifecl to amufe 
herfeif with botany, as it is now explained, 
though a more elegant and delightful fludy, or 
one more likely to aflifl: and embellifli other 
female accomplifhments, could not poffibly be 
recommended. 

When the Banfcrit names of the Indian 
plants have been corredly written in a large 
paper-book, one page being appropriated to 
each, the ffefli plants them felves, procured in 
their refpedlive feafons, mufl: be concifely, but 
accurately, clajjed defcribed after whicli 
their feveral ufes in medicine, diet, or maiiu- 
fadlures, may be colle^ed, with the afllftance 
of Emdu phyficians, from the medical books in 

Sanfcrit^ 
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Eanfcrity and their accounts either difproved or 
eftablifhed by repeated- experiments, as faft as 
they can be made with exadtnefs. 

B y way of example, I annex the defcriptions 
of five Indian plants, but am unable, at this 
feafon, to re*examine them, and wholly de- 
fpair of leifure to exhibit others, of which I 
have colle£led the names, and raoft of which I 
pave feen in blolTom. 

1. MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twenty, from One Safe. 

Cal, Five-parted, thick ; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor. Five petals, oblong. 

Sta?n, From twelve to fifteen, rather long, 
fertile ; five fhorter, flerile. In fome flowers, 
the unprolijick flamens, longer. 

Pifi, Style cylindrick. 

Perlc. A capfule, with five cells, many- 
feeded. . ^ 

Seeds: Roundifh, comprefiTed, winged. 

heaves: Of many different fhapes. 

Ufes: The quality, refrigerant. 

One flower, fleeped a whole night in a glafs 
ol:' water, forms a cooling mucilage of ufe in 
virulent gonorrhoeas. The Muchucunda, called 
alfo Pichuca, is exquifiteiy fragrant : its calyx 
is covered with an odoriferous duff; and the 

dried 
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«ried flowers in fine powder, taken like fnuf’, 
are faid, in a Sanfcrit book, almoft inf|anta« 
neonfly to remove a nervous head-ach. 

Note, This plant differs a little from the 
T$ntaptes of Linnaeus. 

IL BILVA OR MA^LU'RA, 
Many on the Receptacle, and One* 

CaL Four, or five, cleft, beneath. 

Con Four, or five, petals; moffly reflex, 

Stam. Forty, to forty-eight, filaments ; 
anthers, moftly ere£i:. 

Pijf, Germ, roundifh ; St^k, fmooth, fhort ; 
Stigma, clubbed. 

Ferk> A fpheroidal berry, very large ; rnany^ 
ieeded. 

Seeds: Toward the furfacc, ovate, in a pel- 
lucid mucus, 

■ Leaves : Ternate ; common petiole, long i 
leaflets, fubovate ; obtufely notgheds^ with jOhoit 
petioles; forne alraofc lanced, 

Stem: Armed with fiiarp thorns, 

U/es : The fruit nutritious,, warm, catliar-. 
tick ; in tafle, delicious ; in fragrance, exqui- 
fite : its aperient and deterfive qualify, and it5 
efficacy in removing habitual coflivenefs, have 
been proved by conftant experience. The 
mucus of the feed is, forfome purpofes, a very 
good cement. 


Note\ 
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This fruit is called becaufe 

It fprang, fay the Indian poets, frc/m the milk 
of tS’r}, the goddefs of abuadance, who beftowed 
it on mankind at the requed of Is war a, whence 
he alone wears a chaplet of Bilva dowsers ; to 
him only the Hindus offer them ; and, when 
they fee any of them fallen on the gtound, 
they take them up with reverence, and carry 
them to his temple. From the fird: bloflbm of 
this plant that I could infped, i had imagined 
that -it belonged to the fame clafs wdth the 
Durioy becanfe the filaments appeared to bfc 
diifributed in five fets ; but in all that I have 
fmee examined, they are perfectly difliiidl:. 

IIL SRINGA'TACA. 

Four and One. 

Cal, Four-cleft, with a long peduncle, 
above. 

Cor, Four petals. 

Siam. Anthers, kidney-fhaped. 

Pyi, Germ, ronndifli ; long as the;- 

filaments ; Stigma, clubbed. 

Seed : A Hut with four oppofite an gles (two 
of them Jharp thorns) formed by the Calyx, 

Leaves: Thofe which float on the water, 
are rhomboidal ; the two upper fides unequally 
notched ; the two b;ver, right, lines. Their 
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petioles, buoyed up by Ipiiidie-fliaped ipongy 
fubftanees, not bladders. 

Root : Knotty, like coral. 

Ufes : The frelh kernel, in fweetnefs and 
delicacy, equals that of the filberd. A mucus, 
fecreted by minute glands, covers the wet 
leaves, which are confidered as cooling. 

Note, It feerns to be the floating Trafa of 
LiNNJEUg. 

IV. PU'TICARAJA, 

Ten and One. 

CaL Five-cleft. 

Cor, Five equal petals. 

Peric, A thorny legumen ; two feeds. 
Leaves: Oval, pinnated. 

Stem : Armed. • 

life's: The feeds are very bitter, and, per-* 
haps, tonick ; fince one of them brnifed and 
given in two dofes, will, as the Bmdus aflert, 
cure an intermittent fever, 

V. MAD HU' C A. 

Many, on the Receptacle, and One. 

CaL Perianth four, or five, leaved. 

Cor, One-petaled. Tube inflated, fle/liy. 
Border nine, or ten, parted. 

Stmth 
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■Siam* Anthers from twelve to twenty- 
eight, ere^:, acute, fubvillous. ' 

Germ» roundilh ; Style, long, awh 

Hiaped. 

Fef’k. A Drupe, with two ot thvQQ Nuts* 
'Leaves: Oval, fomew hat pointed. 

Ufes : The tubes, efculent, nutritious ; yield- 
ing, by diftillation, an inebriating fpirit, which, 
if the fale of it were duly reftrained by law, 
might be applied to good purpofes. A ufeful 
oil is exprched from the feed. 

Note, It refembles the Ba^a of Koenig, 

Such would be the method of the work 
which I recommend ; but even the ipecimen 
which I exhibit might, in Ikilful hands, have 
been more accurate. Engravings of the plants 
may be annexed ; but I have more than once 
experieiiGed, that the beft anatomical and bota- 
nical prints give a very inadequate, and fome- 
times a very falfe, notion of the obje6:s which 
they were intended to reprefent, As wc learn 
a new language, hy reading approved compo- 
(idons in it with the aid of a Grammar and 
Didionary, fo we can only dudy with effed 
the natural hidory of vegetables by anaijfing 
the plants themfelves with the Philofophia Bo* 
tanka, which is the Grammar, and the Genera 
it Specks Plantar um, which 'may be coniidered 
as the piSimary,, of that beautiful language, 
D d in 
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ia which nature would teach us what plants we 
Hiufl: avoid as noxious, and what we rnuil cul? 
tivate as lalutary | fprthat the qualities of plants 
are m fome degree conneiffce^ with the natural 
orders and claffes of them, a number of 
fences would abundantlj proYq? 
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DISSERTATION XV* 

0 N *r H E 

SPIKENA RD 

O F T H B 

ANCIENT S. 


I T IS painful to meet perpetually with words 
that convey no diftind ideas ; and a natural 
defire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the refuk of which can have no 
other ufe than to give us clear conceptions* 
Ignorance is to the mind what extreme darknefs 
is to the nerves : both caufe an tineafy fenfa- 
tion ; and vve naturally love knowledge, as we 
Jove light, even when we have no defign pf ap- 
plying either to a purpofe eflentially ufeful.This 
is intended as an apology for the pains which 
have been taken to procure a determinate anfwer 
to a quekion of no apparent utility, but which 
ought to be readily anfwered in India., “ What 
is Indian Spikenard All agree, that it is an 
odoriferous plant, the heft fort of which, ^ ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, grew about Rangamri- 
fya or ^angamath borders of th«^ 
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countiy aow called Butan : it is mentioned hf 
Dioscorides, whofe work I have not in my 
poffedlon ; but his defcription of it miift be 
very imperfect, hnce neither LiNK,Et;s nor any 
of his difciples pretend to clafs it with certain 
and, in the lateft botanical work that we have 
received from it is marked as unknown, 

I had no doubt, before I was perfonally ac- 
quainted with Koenig, that he had afcertained 
it ; but be alKtred me, that he knew not what 
the Gre^k writers meant by the nard of hidia s 
he had found, indeed,' and defcribed a hxth 
fpecies of the nardus, which is called Indian in 
the Supplement to Linnaeus ; but the is, 

a grafs, which, though it bear a Splke^ no 
man ever fuppofed to bs the true Spikenard, 
which the great Botanical Philofopher himfelf 
was inclined to think a fpecies of Andropo^ 
gon, and places, in his Materia Medica, but 
with an exprefHon of doubt, among his polyga- 
mous plants. Since the death of Koenig I 
have confiilted every botanift and phyfician 
%vith whom I was acquainted, on the fubjed 
before us ; but all have confelied without re- 
ferve, though not without fbme regret, that 
they were ignorant what was meant by the In^ 
dim Spikenard. 

In order to procure information from the 
learned natives, it was neceflary to know the 

name 
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tame of tiie plant in fome Aftatlck language. 
The very word ndrd occurs in the Song of So-^ 
LOMON ; but the name and the thing were both, 
exotick : the Hebrew lexicographers imaguie 
both to he Indian ; but the. word is in truth 
Ferjian^ and occurs in the following diftich of 
an old poet : 

A'n chii bi kheft, in chU nardeftj an chu fhakhefl, in chii bar^ 
A'n chu bikhi payidareft) in chu, nardi payi'dar. 

It is not eafy to determine nil this couplet, 
iivhether nard mean the flem, or, ik Anju' ex*^ 
plains it, the pith ; but it is manifeflly a part 
of a vegetable, and neither the roof^ the fruity 
iior t\\o. branch, which are all feparately named ; 
the Arabs have borrowed the word nard^ but 
in the fehfe, as we learn from the Kamils, of a 
tompound medicinal unguent. Whatever it fig- 
riified ill old Ferjtany the Ardbick word fumbul, 
which, like fumbalah, means an ear or fpike^ 
has long been fubftitUted for it ; and there can 
be ho doubt, that by the JmnFul of India the 
Mufihnim underftahd the fame plant with the 
ncird of Ptolemy and the Nar doji achy s, or 
Spikenard, of Galen ; who, by the wayj was 
efeceived by the dry fpecimens which he had. 
feen, aiid miftook them for roots. 

A SINGULAR defcriptlon of the fumhulhg 
AbuTfazl, who frequently mentions it as an 
D d j ingredient 
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ingredient in perfumes, had for fome time 
almoft convinced me, that the trueSpihnardwm 
the Cetaca^ or Pandanus of our botanifts : big 
words are, Sumbul panj herg dared., ceh dtrdm an 
dah angojbtejlu pahndl seh : or, “ The fumbulhzs 
five leaves, ten lingers long, and three 
broad.’* Now I well knew, that the mini-! 
iler of Acbar was not a botanift, and might 
eaiily have miftaken a thyrfus for a fingle 
flower : I had feen no bloffom, or aflemblage 
of bloflbms, of fuch dimenlions, except the 
male Citaca ; and though the Perjian writer 
deferibes the female as a different plant, by the 
vulgar name Cyora, yet fuch a miftake might 
tiaturally have been expe€l:ed in fuch a work : 
but what moff confirmed my opinion, was the 
exquifite fragrance of the Cetaca flower, which 
to my fenfe far furpafled the richeff perfumes of 
Europe or Scarce a doubt remained, 

when I met with a defcrlption of the Cetaca by 
Forskohl, whofe words are fo perfectly appli- 
cable to the general idea which we are apt to 
form of Spikenard, that I give you a literal tranf-^ 
ationof them : The Pandanus is an incom- 
parable plant, and cultivated for its odour, 
which it breathes fo richly, th^ one or two 
** Spikes, in a fituation rather humid, would, 
** be fuificient to diffufe an odoriferous air for 
9* a long time through a fpacious apartment j 
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To tkat the natives in general are not folick- 
ous about the living plants j but pur chafe tht 
«« Spiles at a great price f 1 learned alfo^ that 
% fragrant effential oil waS extra^ed from the 
Bowers ; and I procured from Bankcs a large 
phial of it, which was adulterated with fandal ; ^ 
but the very adulteration convinced me, that 
the genuine clTence mull be Valuable, from the 
great number of thyrfi that mull be required 
in preparing a fmall quantity of it. Thus had 
1 nearly perfuaded myfelf, that the true nard 
was to be found on the banks of the Ganges^ 
where the Hmdu women roll up its flowers in 
their long black hair after bathing in the holy 
river ; and I imagined, that the precious ala^ 
hafler box mentioned in the Scripture, and the 
fmall onyx ^ iri exchange for which the poet of- 
fers to entertain his friend wkh a cafk of ^ oil 
'wine^ contained ati elfehce of the fame kind, 
though differing in its degree of purity, with 
the nard which 1 had procured : but an Arab 
of Mecca, who faw in my lludy foriie flowers of 
the Cetdcd, informed me, that the plant was 
® extremely common in Arabia, where it waa 
named CiidBi and Mahomedans of rank 

and learning have fince alTured me, that the 
true name of the Indian Sumbut was not pitaca, 
hnt yatatndnsh This was important inforrna- 
tiont folding therefore, th^t tho Pmdanffs 

' ■■ ■' ■ ' P'd4 m 
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, not peculiar to Hindujidn^ and confidering tha£i 
the Sumhul of Abu''lfazl differed from it in the 
precife number of leaves on the thyrflis, in the 
colour, and in the feafon of flowering, though 
theiength.and breadth Correfponded very nearly,. 

I abandoned my firfl: opinion, and began to in- 
quire eagerly for the Jatmidns), which grew, 1 
was told, in the garden of a learned and in,ge-s 
iiious friend, and fortunately was then in blof- 
fom. A frefh plant was .very foon brought to 
me : it appeared on infpedlrion to be a mofl: ele- 
gant Cyplrus with a pplifhed three-flded culm, 
an umbelia with three or four enfiform leaflets, 
minutely ferrated, naked proliferous peduncles, 
crowded fpikes, expanded daggers ; and its 
branchy root had a pungent tafle with a faint 
aromatick odour ; but no part of it bore tha 
leaf}: refemblance to the drug known in Rtirop& 
by the appellation of Spikenard ; and a Muf el- 
man phyfleian from 'Debit aflured me pofittvely, 
that the plant was not Jatamans)^ but Sud^ as it 
is named in Arahick^ which the author of the 
^ohfattiL. Mumemn particularly diflingui flies ^ 
from the Indian SumhuL He produced on the 
next day an extradf from the Didlionary of Na- 
tural Hiffcory, to which he had referred ; and 
I prefent you with a tranflation of all that is 
inateriai in it. 

I. SuD has a rouiidifh oiive-fhaped root ; 
externally black, but white internally, and 
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fo fragrant as to have obtained in Ferjia the 
name of Subterranean . Mujk : its leaf hag 
fome refemblance to that of a leek, but is 
longer and narrower, ilrong, fomewhat 
«« rough at the edges, and tapering to a point, 
^‘ 2. SuMBUL means a fpike ot ear, and was 
called nard by the Greeks* There are three 
forts of Sumbul or Nar dm *, hwt, when the? 
word flands alone, it means the Sumbul of 
India, which is an herb without Jlower. or 
/ra/V (he fpeaks of the drug only), like the 
tail of an ermine, or of a finall weafel, but 
‘‘ not quite fo thick, and about the length of a 
finger. It is darkifh, inclining to yellow, 
“ and very fragrant : it is brought from Hin-f 
dujldn, and its medicinal virtue lafls three 
years.’* It was eafy to procure the dry "Ja-* 
tlimanit, which correfponded perfedly with the 
defcription of the^Sufubul ; and though a native 
Mufehnan afterwards gave me *a Ferjian paper, 
written by himfelf, in which he reprefents the 
Sumhtd of India, the Sweet Sumbul, and the 
tiimdm)2is three different plants, yet the autho- 
rity of the IdhfattCl Mumemn is decifive, that 
the fwcet Sumbul is only another denomiiiatioin 
of nard, and the phyfician, who produced that 
authority, brought, as a fpecimen of Sumbul, 
the very fame drug, which my Pandit, who 
is alfo a phyfician, brought as a fpecimen of the 

Jdiam(ins\ : 
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yatanians\ t a Btdhmen of eminent learning gavS 
inc a parcel of the Idme lorti and told me that 
it was ofed in theii: facrifices ; tliat, when frefb,; 
it was exquifitely fweet, and addM much to' 
the fcent of rich ellences, in which it was a 
principal ingredieht ; that the merchants' 
brongtit it from the mountainolis Country to the 
north-eafl of Bengal 5 that it was the entire 
plant, not a part of it, ^nd tecelved its Sanfcrit 
names from its refemblanc’e to locks of hair ; as 
it is called Spikenard^ I fiippofe, from its refem- 
blancp to a Spike, when it is dried, and not 
frgm the donfigliration of its flowers, which the 
Qree^Sy probably, never e^tamined* The P^r- 
Jian author defcribes the whole })lant as refem- 
bling the tail of an ermine ; and the yatdmcms\ 
which is manifeftly the Spiknard of our drug- 
gifts, has precifely that form, conlifling of 
withered flalks and ribs of leaves^ cohering in 
a bundle . of yellowifli brown capillary fibres, 
and conflit'liting a fpike about the hze of a 
fmall finger. We may on the whole be affured^ 
that the nardus of Ptolemy, the Indian Sum- 
bul of the Perfans and Arabs, the Jatamcinu of 
x\iQ Hindus, Spikenard o^ our fhops, arc' 

one and the fame plant ; but to what clafs and 
genus it belongs in the finman lyflem, can 
only be afcertained by an infpe£lion of the frefh 
^loHomfS. Dr. PateicK Russel, who 

........ :way4 
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ways communicates with obliging facility his* 
cxtenlive and accurate knowledge, informed 
me by letter, that Spikenard is carried over the 
Defert (from Xndm I prefume) to Aleppo^ 
where it is ufed in fubftance, mixed with 
other perfumes, and worn in fmall bags, or 
in the form of eficnce, and kept in little boxes 
or phials, like diar of rofo*’* He is per-!- 
fuaded, and fo am I, that the Indian nard of 
the ancients, and that of ourihops, is one and 
the fame vegetable. 

Though diligent refearches haVe been made 
mt my requeft on the borders o£ Bengal md 
Mr, yet the Jatdmdnii has not been found 
growing in any part of the Brittjh territories, 
Mr. Saunbesis, who met with it in Bmhn^ 
where, as he was informed, it is very cottlmon, 
and whenceitis brought in a dry Ifate toBangpdr^ 
has no hehtation in pronouncing it a fpecie's of 
the Baccharis ; and iince it is not poffible that 
he could miftake the natural order and effe'tttldl 
sharaBer of the plant, which he examiiie'd, I 
had no doubt that the Jatdtncim): Couipolit 

and corymbiferous, with iiamens Connedted; by 
the anthers, and with female prolifick floret^ 
intermixed with hermaphrodites ; the word 
Splh was not ufed by the ancients with botani- 
cal prccihon, and the StaSys itfelf is‘ verticil- 
feted, with only twbfpecies out- of fifteen, tliar 

coui4 
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could juliiFj its generick jippellatioii. I there« 
fore concluded, xh^X. thi trtle Spikenard 
Baccharh^ and that, while the philofopher had 
teen fearchirig for it to ho purpofe, 

— tlie dull fwairi 

' Trod on it daily with his clouted fhoons 

for the Bdccharhy it feenls, as well as the 
'Conpzat is called by our gardeners^ Plough- 
mans Spikfiard. I fufpedled, neverthelefs, that 
the plant which Mr. Saunders defcribed 
was not Jatmnansly becaufe I knew that the 
people of Butdn had ho fuch name for ttj, but. 
dilbiAguifhel it by vety different harries ia dif- 
ferent parts of their hilly country % I knew al- 
fo, that the But'm, who fet a greater value on 
the drug than it feems, as a perfume, to meritj 
were extremely referved in giving information, 
concerning it, and might be tempted, by the 
narrow fpirit of monopoly, to miflead an 
inquirer for the frefh plant. The friendly 
zeal of Mr. Purling will probably procure it 
in a hate of vegetation ; for, when he had the- 
kindnefs, at my defire, to make inquiries for' 
it among the Butdn merchants, they ahured 
him, that the living plants could not be Olv 
rained without an order from their fovereigii the 
Devardjd^ to whom he immediately difpatched 
iji meffenger with an earneft Pequeft, that eight,.. 
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iDi ten of the growing plants might be fent to 
him at 'R.Mgpur ; Ihould the j)ivardfi comply 
with tiiat requejh, and fhould the vegetable 
floiiriili in the. plain of Bengal^ we fliall have 
ocular proof of its clafs, order, genus, and 
fpecies ; and, if it prove the fame with the 
jMamansi of Nepal ^ which I now rnuil: intro- 
duce to your acquaintance, the queftion, with 
which I began this eflay, will be fatisfadorily 
anfwered. 

JHaving traced the Spikenard, by the 
flame of Jaiamans\ to the mountains of Nepal, 
J requefled my friend Mr. Law, who then re- 
iided at Gaya, to procure fome of the recent 
plants by the means of the Nepalefe pilgrims ; 
who being orthodox and pofTeffing many 

rare books in the language, were more 

likely than the Butlas to know the true Jatd^ 
mansty by which name they generally diftin- 
guifh it : many young plants were accordingly 
fent to Gaya, with a Perjtan letter fpecifically 
naming them, and apparently written by a man 
of rank and literature ; fo that no fufpicion of 
deception or of error can bejuftly entertained. 
Byamiftake of the gardener, they were all 
planted at Gayd^ where they have blolTomed, 
and at hrll feezed to flourifli : I mull^- there- 
fore, defcri'oe the Jatdmdnsi from the report of 
Mr. Burt, who favoured me with a drawing 
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df it, and In whole accuracy we may perfedly 
confide ; but, before I produce the defcriptiooi; 
I mull endeavour to remove a prejudice, in re- 
gard to the natural order of the fpikeiiard, 
which they, who are addidled to fwear by every 
word of their mafler Link!J 2 US, will hardly 
abandon, and which I, who love truth better 
than him, have abandoned with fome reluctance, 
"Nard has been generally fuppofed to be a grafs % 
and the word Jlacbys or /pike, which agreei 
with the habit of that natural order, gave rife, 
-perhaps, to the fuppolition. There is a plant 
in Javuj which moft travellers arid Ibme phy^ 
ficiaiis call fplkenard ; and the Governor of 
Chinfura, who is kindly endeavouring to pro- 
cure it thence in a Hate lit for examination,. 
Writes me Word, that “ a Dutch author pro»^ 
nounces it a grafs like the Cyplrusy but inliH$ 
that what we call the fplke is the fibrous part 
“ above the root, as long as a man’s little fin- 
ger, of a brownifli hue inclining to red or 
yellow, rather fragrant, arid with a pungent,^ 
** but aromatick, feent*”' This is too llovenly 
a defcriptlon to have been written by a beta- 
nift ; yet 1 believe the latter part of it to be 
tolerably correCl, and fhould igiagine that the, 
plant was thfe fame with our Jatdmdm), if it 
were not commonly averted, that the J'avam, 
fpikenard Waa ufed as a co^dimcn^,^ and if a 
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well-'informed man, who had feen it in the 
Jflandj had not affured me, that it was a fort 
pf Pimento f and Gonfequently a fpecies of 
Myrtle^ and of the order now called Hejperian, 
The refembiance before mentioned between the 
Indian Sumhul^ndi the Arabian Sud^ or Cypirm^ 
had led me to fufped, that the true nard was a 
grafs or a reed ; and as this country abounds 
in odoriferous grajfes-^ I began to colledb them 
from all quarters. Colonel Kyd obligingly 
fentmc two plahts with fweet-fmelling roots 
and as they were known to the Pandits^ I icon 
found their names in a Sanferii didionary : one 
of them is called gandhasafBiy and ufed by the 
Hindus to feent the red powder of Sapan or 
Bakkam wood, which they fcatter in the fefti- 
val of the vernal feafon ; the other has many 
names, and, among them, ndgaramajlac 
gonarda, the fecond of which means rujllmg 
in the water ; for all the Pandits infifi:, that 
nard is never ufed as a noun in Sanferit^ and 
lignifies, as the root of a verb, to found ox to ruf 
tie. Soon after, Mr. Burrow brought me, 
from the banks of the Ganges near Heridwar^ 
a very fragrant grafs, which in fome places co- 
vers whole acres, and diffufes, when crufhed, 
fo ftrong an odour, that a perfon, he %s, 
might eafily have fraelt it, as AtEkANDER is 
reported to .have fmelt tke n^td of Gedrofia^ 
from the back of an elephant : its blofibms 

wen? 
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were not preferved, and it cannot, therefore, 
be dcfcribed. From Mr, Beane of Lncmw 
J received a freih plant, which has not flowered 
at Calcutta ; but I rely implicitly on his autho- 
arity, and have no doubt that it is a fpecies of 
jindropogoni it has rather a rank aromatick 
odour, and, from the virtue afcribed to it of 
curing intermittent fevers, is known by the 
Sanfcrit name of fwarkncusa^ which literally 
means a fever- hook^ and alludes to the iron- 
hook with which elephants are managed. Laflly^ 
Pr. Anderson of who delights in 

tiieful purfuits and in aflifling the purfuits of 
others, favoured me with a complete fpecimen 
of the Andropogon Nardus^ one of the mofl 
Common graifes on the Coail:, and flourifliing 
tnofl: luxuriantly on the mountains, never eateii 
by cattle, but extremely grateful to bees, and 
containing an eflential oil, which, he iindeiv 
ftands, is extracted from it in many parts of 
Hindujian^ and ufed as an citar or perfume. H© 
adds a very curious philological remark, that, 
in the Tlarrml didtionar}?^, moil words beginning 
%vith nlir have fome relation to fragrance ; ag . 
narukeradu to yield an odour, nurtum pillu^ 
lemon-grafs, nlirtei, citron, narta manum, the 
wild orange-tree, ndrumpanei, tht Indian Jaf 
miu^ ndrum alleri, a flrong fmelling flower, 
and ntiriUy which is put for nard in the Hamul 

, verfioji^ 
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verfion of our Scriptures : fo that not only the 
nard of the Hebrews and Greeks, but even the 
copia narium of Horace, may be derived from 
an Indian root : to this I can only fay, that I 
have not met with any fuch root in Sanfcrit, the 
oldeft polilhed language of India^ and that in 
Ferjian, which has a manifeft affinity with it, 
nar means a pomegranate, and ndrgtl (a word 
originally Sanfcrtt) a cocoa-nut, neither of 
which has any remarkable fragrance. 

Such is the evidence in lupport of the opi- 
nion, given by the great SwedtfimX\!iX2X\{)i, that 
the true nard was a gramineous plant and a 
Ipecies of Andropogon ; but fnce no grafs, 
that I have yet feeii, bears any refemblmce to 
the jatamansX which I conceive to be the nar^ 
dus of the ancients, I beg leave to exprefs my 
diflent,. with feme confidence as a philologer, 
though with humble diffidence as a fludent in 
botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion, that 
the nardum of the Romans was merely the efTen- 
tial oil of the plant, from which it was deno- 
minated, but am jftrongly inclined to believe, 
that it was a generlck word, meaning what we 
now call dtar, and either the dtar of rofes from 
Cajhm'r and Ferfia, that of Citaca, or Fanda- 
nus, from the weftern coafl of India, or that 
of Aguru, or aloe-wood, from Afarn or Cochm^ 
china, the procefs of obtaining which is de- 
feribed by Abu'lfazl, or the mixed perfume 
called dbir, of which the principal ingredient^ 

VoL. K E e were 
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were yelloxv fandal, violets, orange-flowers, 
wood of aloes, rofe-water, miilk, and true 
fpikenard : all thofe effbnccs and compoiitioas 
w*ere coflly ; and moft of them being fold by 
the Indians to the Ferjtans and Arabs ^ from 
whom, in the times of Octavius, they were 
received by ^<tSyrlans 2 xAsIlomans^ they muft 
have been extremely dear at Jerufalcm and at 
Rome. There might alfo have been a pure nar-- 
dine oil, as Athen^us calls it ; but 'nardum 
probably meant (and Koenig was of the fame 
opinion) an Indian eflence in general, 
its name from that ingredient which had, or 
w.as commonly thought to have, the moft ex- 
'quifite fcent. But I have been drawn by a 
plealing fubjeft to a greater length than I ex- 
pelled, and proceed to the prornifed defcription 
of Htsfstrue nard, ox Jathnhtsi, which, by the 
w^ay, has other names in the Amarcojh, the 
fmootheft of wiiich are jatild and Imafd, both 
derived from w’-ords meaning hair. Mr. Burt, 
after a modeft apology for his imperfed ac- 
quaintance with the language of botanifts, has 
favoured me with an account of the plant, on 
the corrednefs of which I have a perfed reli- 
ance, and from which 1 colled the following 
natural charadlers : 

Aggregate. 

Cal. Scarce any. Margin, hardly dift 
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Cor, One petal, ^ube foraewhat gibbons. 
Border five cleft. 

Siam. Three Anthers, 

Fiji, Germ beneath. .One Style ere£l:. 

Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Root Fibrous. 

Leaves Hearted, fourfold ; radical leaves 
petioled. 

It appears, therefore, to be the Protean 
plant Valerian, a fifter of the Mountain 
and Celtlck Nard, and of a fpecies which I 
fhoiild defcribe in the Linnean llyle, Vale- 
riana Jata''ma'nsi jioribus triandris foUh 
cordatls quaternls, radicalihus fetiolatis. The 
radical leaves, rifing from the ground and en- 
folding the young hem, are plucked up with a 
part of the root, and, being dried in the fun, 
or by an artificial heat, are fold as a drug, 
which from its appearance has been called 
nard ; though, as the Ferfian writer obferves, 
it might be compared more properly to the tail 
of an ermine ; when nothing remains but the 
dry fibres of the leaves, which retain their ori- 
ginal form*, they have fome refemblance to a 
lock of bair^ from which the Sanfcrit name, it 
feems, is derived. Two mercantile agents 
from Butan on the part of the ^Dharaja were 
examined, at my requeft, by Mi-Harington, 
and informed him, that the drug which the 
Ben^alefe call Jataindns\ ‘‘grew ere£l abox^e 

the 
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t!\e furfkce of the ground, refembling in 
colour an ear of green wheat ; that, wheii 
recent, it had a faint odour, which was 
greatly increafed by the limple procefs of 
“ drying it ; that it abounded on the hills, and 
“ even on the plains, of Butan, where it was 
“ colledled and prepared for medicinal pur- 
“ pofes.” What its virtues are, experience 
alone can afcertain ; but, as fir as botanical ana- 
logy can juilify a conjedure, w-e may fuppofe 
them to be antifpafmodick ; and in our pro- 
vinces, efpecially in Behar^ the plant will pro- 
bably fiourifh ; fo that we may always procure 
it in a ftate fit for experiment. On the propofed 
enquiry into the virtues of this celebrated plant, 
I rnufl be permitted to fay, that although many 
botanifls may have wafted their time in enu- 
merating the qualities of vegetables, without 
having afeertained them by repeated and latis- 
fadlory experiments, and although mere botany 
goes no firther than technical arrangement and 
deferiptioQ, yet it feems indubitable, that the 
great end and aim of a botanical philofopher is, 
to dilcover and prove the feveral ufes ot the, 
vegetable fyftem, and, while he admits with 
Hippocrates the fallacloujnejs of experience^ 
to rely on experiment alone as the bafis of his 
knowledge. 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 



